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Ferryslip 

Three gulls wheel above the broken boxes, orangennds, 
spoiled cabbage heads that heave between the splintered 
plan\ walls, the green waves spume under the round bow 
as the ferry, s\iddingpn the Ude, crashes, gulps the bro\en 
water, slides, settles slowly into the slip Handwinches whirl 
with Jingle of chains. Gates fold upwards, feet step 
out across the crac\, men and women press through the 
manure -smelling wooden tunnel of the ferry-house, 
crushed and psthng li\e apples fed down a chute into a 
pi ess. 


T he nurse, holding the basket at arm’s length as if it were a 
bed-pan, opened the door to a big dry hot room with greenish 
distempered walls where m the air tinctured with smells of 
alcohol and iodoform hung writhing a faint sourish squalling from 
other baskets along the wall. As she set her basket down she glanced 
into It with pursed-up lips. The new-born baby squirmed in the 
cotton-wool feebly like a knot of earthworms. 

On the ferry there was an old man playing the violin* He had a 
monkey’s face puckered up in one corner and kept time with the 
toe of a cracked patent-leather shoe. Bud Korpenning sat on the rail 
watching him, his back to the river. The breeze made the hair 
siir round the tight line of his cap and dried the sweat on his 
temples His feet were blistered, he was leaden-tired, but when the 
ferry moved out of the slip, bucking the little slajiping scalloped 
waves of the river he felt something warm and tingling shoot 
suddenly through all his veins. '‘Say, friend, how fur is it into the 
city from where this ferry lands?” he asked a young man in a stiaw 
hdt wearing a blue and white striped necktie who stood beside 
him. 

The young man’s glance moved up from Bud’s road-swclled 
shoes to the red wrist that stuck out from the frayed sleeves of his 
coat, past the skinny turkey’s throat and slid up cockily into the 
intent eyes under the brokcn-visorcd cap. 

“That depends where you want to get to.” 

9 
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“How do I get to Broadway!^ ... I want to get to the centre of 
things.'' 

“Walk cast a block and turn down Broadway and you’ll find the ^ 
centre of things if you walk far enough.” 

“Thank you sir. I’ll do that." 

The violinist was going through the crowd with his hat held out, 
the wind ruffling the wisps of grey^^ hair on his shabby bald head 
Bud found the face tilted up at hifji, the crushed eyes like two black 
pins looking into his. “Nothin’,” he said gruffly and turned away 
to look at the expanse of river bright as knife-blades. The plank 
walls of the slip closed in, cracked as the ferry lurched against 
them; there was rattling of chains, and Bud was pushed forward 
among the crowd through the ferryhouse. He walked between two 
coal wagons and out over a dusty expanse of street towards yellow 
street cars. A trembling took hold of nis knees. He thrust his hands 
deep in his pockets. 

EAT on a lunch-wagon halfway down the block. He slid stiffly 
on to a revolving stool and looked for a long while at the price list. 

“Fried eggs and a cup o’ coffee.” 

“Want ’em turned over^” asked the red-haired man behind the 
counter who was wiping off his beefy freckled foiearms with his 
apron. Bud Korpenning sat up with a start. 

“What?” 

“The eggs? Want ’em turned over or sunny side up?” 

“Oh sure, turn ’em over.” Bud slouched over the counter again 
with his head between his hands. 

“You look all in, feller,” the man said as he broke the eggs into 
the sizzling grease of the frying pan. 

“Came down from upstate. I walked fifteen miles this mormn’ ” 

The man made a whistling sound through his eye-teeth “Cornin' 
to the big city to look for a job, eh?” 

Bud nodded. The man flopped the eggs sizzling and netted with 
brown out on to the plate and pushed it towards Bud with some 
bread and butter on the edge of it. “I’m goin’ to slip you a bit 
of advice, feller, and it won’t cost you nutten. You go an’ git a shave 
and a haircut and brush the hay-seeds out o’ ycr suit a bit before 
you start lookin’. You’ll be more likely to git somethin’. It’s looks 
that count in this city.” 

“I kin work all right. I’m a good worker,” growled Bud with 
his mouth full. 
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“rm tcllin’ ycz, that’s all,” said the red-haired man and turned 
back to his stove. 

When Ed Thatcher climbed the marble steps of the wide hospital 
entry he was trembling. The smell of drugs caught at his throat. 
A woman with a starched ^ce was looking him over the top 
of a desk. He tried to steady his yoicc. 

“Can you tell me how Mrs. Thatcher is.^” 

“Yes, you can go up.” 

“But please, miss, is everything; all right?” 

“The nurse on the floor will know anything about the case. 
Stairs to the left, third floor, maternity ward.” 

Ed Thatcher held a bunch of flowers wrapped in green waxed 
paper The broad stairs swayed as he stumbled up, his toes kicking 
against the brass rods that held the fibre matting down. The closing 
ot a door cut ofif a strangled shriek. He stopped ai^nurse. 

“I want to see Mrs. Thatcher, please.” 

“Go right ahead if you know where she is.” 

“But they’ve moved her.” 

“You’ll have to ask at the desk at the end of the hall.” 

He gnawed his cold lips. At the end of the hall a red-faced 
woman looked at him, smiling. 

“Everything’s fine. You’re the happy father of a bouncing babv 

girl.” 

“You see it’s our first and Susie’s so delicate,” he stammered with 
blinking eyes 

“Oh yes, I understand, naturally you worried . . . You can go 
in and talk to her when she wakes up. The baby was born two 
hours ago. Be sure not to tire her.” 

Ed Thatcher was a little man with blond wisps of moustache 
and washed-out grey eyes. He seized the nurse’s hand and shook 
It showing all his uneven yellow teeth in a smile. 

“You sec It’s our first.” 

“Congratulations,” said the nurse. 

Rows of beds under bilious g'^^^Hght, a sick smell of restlessly 
stirring bedclothes, faces fat, lean, yellow, white; that’s her. Susie’s 
yellow hair lay in a loose coil round her little white face that looked 
shrivelled and twisted. He unwrapped the roses and put them on the 
night table. Looking out the window was like looking down into 
water. The trees in the square were tangled in blue cobwebs. 
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Down the avenue lamps were coming on marking off with green, 
shimmer brick-purple blocks of houses; chimney pots and water 
tanks cut sharp into a sky flushed like flesh The blue lids slipped 
back off her eyes. 

“That you lid? . . * Why Ed they are Jacks. How extravagant 
of you.*’ 

“I couldn’t help U dearest I knew y6u liked them.” 

A nurse was hovering near the ^nd of the bed. 

“Couldn’t you let us see the b^by, miss?” 

The nurse nodded. She was a lantern-jawed grey-faced woman 
with tight lips. 

“I hate her,” whispered Susie. “She gives me the fidgets that 
woman docs; she’s nothing but a mean old maid.” 

“Ne\cr mind dear, it’s just for a day or two.” Susie closed her 
eyes. 

“Do you still want to- call her Ellen 

The nurse brought back a basket and set it on the bed beside 
Susie 

“Oh isn’t she wonderful 1” said Ed “Look she’s breathing 
And they’ve oiled her.” He helped his wife to raise herself on hci 
elbow; the yellow coil of her hair unrolled, fell over his hand and 
arm “Plow can you tell them njiart nurse 

“Sometimes we can’t,” said the nurse, strctcliing her mouth in a 
smile Susie was looking querulously into the minute purple lact 
“You’re sure this is mine.” 

“Of course.” 

“But It hasn’t any label on it.” 

“I’ll label it right away.” 

“But mine was dark.” Susie lay back on the pillow, gas[)ing for 
breath. 

“She has lovely little light fuzz just the colour of your hair.” 

Susie stretched her arms out above her head and shrieked • “It’s 
not mine. It’s not mmc. Take it away. . . That woman’s stolen 

my baby.” 

“Dear, for Heaven’s sake^ Dear, for Heaven’s sakel” He tried 
to tuck the covers about her. 

“Too bad,” said the nurse, calmly, picking up the basket. “I’ll 
have to give her a sedative.” 

Susie sat up stiff in bed. “Take it away,” she yelled and fell back 
in hysterics, letting out continuous frail moaning shrieks. 
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“O my God!” cried Ed Thatcher, clasping his hands. 

“You d better go away for this evening, Mr. Thatcher. . . . She’ll 
quiet down, once you’ve gone. . . . Ill put the roses in water.” 

On the last flight he caught up with a chubby man who was 
strolling down slowly, rubbing his hands as he went. Their eyes 
met. 

“Ever)thing all right, sir?” asked the chubby man. 

“Oh ycs> I guess so,” said Thatcher faintly. 

T’hc chubby man turned on him, delight bubbling through his 
thick voice. “Congradulade me, congradulade me; mem vife has 
gibcn birth to a poy.” 

Thatcher shook a fat little hand. “Mine’s a girl,** he admitted 
sheepishly. 

“It IS lif years yet and every year a girl, and now dink of it, a 
poy.” 

“Yes,” said Ed Thatcher as they stepped out on the pavement, 
“it’s a great moment.’* 

“Vill yous allow me sir to invite you to drink a congradulation 
drink mit mc^” 

“Why with pleasure.” 

The latticed half-doors wcic swinging in the saloon at the 
corner of Third Avenue. Shuffling their feet politely they went 
through into jlic back room. 

“Ach,” said the German as they sat down at a scarred brown 
table, “family life is full of vorries.” 

“I'hat it is sir; tins is my first.** 

“Vill you haf beer?” 

“All right anything suits me.” 

“1\vo pottles Culmbacher imported lo dnnk to our little folk.*’ 
The bottles popped and the sepia-tinged foam rose in the glasses. 
“Here's success. . . . Prosit,” said the German, and raised his 
glass. He rubbed the foam out of his moustache and pounded on 
the table with a pink fist. “Vould it be mdiscrect meester ... ?” 

“Thatcher's my name,*’ 

“Vould It be indiscreet, Mr Thatcher, to inquvire vat might 
youi profession be?” 

“Accountant. 1 hope before long to be a certified accountant.” 

“1 am a printer and my name is Zucher — Marcus Antonius 
Zuchcr.” 

“Pleased to meet you Mr. Zuchcr.” 
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They shook hands across the table between the bottles. 

“A certified accountant makes big money,’' said Mr. Zucher. 

“Big money’s whai I’ll have to have, for my litdc girl.” 

“Kids, they eat money,” continued Mr. Zucher, in a deep 
voice. 

“Won’t you let me set you up to a bottle said Thatcher, 
figuring up how much he Had in hh pocket. Poor Susie wouldn’t 
like me to be drinking in a saloon ^ke this. But just this once, and 
I’m learning, learning about fadierhood. 

“The more the merrier,” said Mr. Zucher, . . But kids, they 
eat money. . . . Don’t do nutten but eat and vear out clothes. 
Vonce I get my business on its feet . . . Ach! Now vot mit 
hypothecations and the difficult borrowing of money and vot mit 
vages going up und these here ciazy trade-union socialists and 
bornsters ...” * 

“Well here’s how, Mr. Zucher.” Mr. Zucher squeezed the foam 
out of his moustache with the thumb and forefinger of each hand 
“It ain’t every day we pring into the voirld a papy poy, Mr. 
I'hatcher.” 

“Or a baby girl, Mr. Zucher.” 

The barkeep wiped the spillmgs off the table when he brought 
the new bottles, and stood near listening, the rag dangling from 
his red hands. 

“And I have the hope in mem heart that ven my poy drinks to 
his poy, It vill be in champagne vine. Ach, that is how things go in 
this great city.” 

“I’d like my girl to. be a quiet homey girl, not like these young 
women nowadays, all frills and furbelows and tight lacings. And 
I’ll have retired by that time and have a little place up the Hudson, 
work m the garden evenings. ... I know fellers downtown who 
have retired with three thousand a year. It’s saving that docs it.” 

“Ain’t no good in savin',” said the barkeep. “I saved for ten 
years and the savings bank went broke and left me nutten but a 
bank-book for my trouble, Ciet a close tip and take a chance, that’s 
the only systetn,” 

“That’s nothing but gambling,” snapped Thatcher. 

“Well sir it’s a gamblin* game,” said the barkeep as he walked 
back to the bar swinging the two empty bottles. 

“A gamblin’ game. He ain’t so far out,” said Mr. Zucher, looking 
down into his beer with a glassy meditative eye. “A man vat is 
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ambcetious must take chances. Ambections is vat I came here from 
Frankfort mit at the age of tvelf years, und now that I haf a son 
to vork for . . . Ach, his name shall be Vilhelm after the mighty 
Kaiser.” 

“My little girl’s name will be Ellen after my mother.” Ed 
Thatcher’s eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Zucher got to his feet, “ydl goodpy Mr. Thatcher. Happy 
to have met you. I must go home to my little girls.’* 

Thatcher shook the chuW>y hand again, and thinking warm soft 
thoughts of motherhood and fatherhood and birthday cakes and 
Chiistmas watched through a sepia-tinged foamy haze Mr. Zucher 
waddle out through the swmging doors. After a while he stretched 
out his arms. Well poor little Susie wouldn’t like me to be here. . . . 
Everything for her and the bonny wee bairn. 

“Hey there yous how about settlin’.?” bawled the barkeep after 
him when he reached the door. 

“Didn’t the other feller pay?” 

“Like hell he did.” 

“Rut he was t-t-treating me. . . .” 

The barkeep laughed as he covered the money with a red lipper. 
“1 guess that bloat believes in savin’.” 

A small beaj^ded bandy-legged man in a derby walked up Allen 
Stiect, up the sun-striped tunnel hung with sky-blue and smoked- 
salmon and mustard-yellow quilts, littered with second-hand gmger- 
bread-colourcd furniture. He walked with his cold hands clasped 
over the tails of his frockcoat, picking his way among packing 
boxes and scuttling children. He kept gnawing his hps and clasping 
and unclasping his hands. He walked without hearing the yells of 
the children or the annihilating clatter of the L trains overhead or 
smelling the rancid sweet huddled smell of packed tenements. 

At a yellow-painted drugstore at the corner of Canal> he stopped 
and staled abstractedly at a face on a greet! advertising card. It 
was a high-browed clean-shaven distinguished face with arched 
eyebrows and a bushy neatly trimmed moustache, t^ie face of a man 
who had money in the bank, pedsed prosperously above a crisp 
wing collar and an ample dark cravat. Under it in copy-book 
writing was the signature King C. Gillette. Above his head hovered 
the motto no stropping no honing. The little bearded man pushed 
his derby back off his sweating brow and looked for a long time 
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into the dollar-proud eyes of King C. Gillette. Then he clenched his 
fists, threw back his shoulders and walked into the drugstore. 

His wife and daughters were out. He heated up a pitcher of water 
on the gasburner. Then with the scissors he found on the mantel 
he clipped the long brown locjcs of hi$ beard. Then he started 
shaving very carefully with- the ncW nickel-bright safety razor. He 
stood trembling runnu^ his fin|^?i1||down his smooth white checks 
in front of the stainea mirror. He' iiiias trimming his moustache 
when he heard a noise behind him. He turned towards them a face 
smooth as the face of King C. Gillette, a face with a dollar-bland 
smile. The two little girls’ eyes were popping out of their heads. 
“Mommer . . . it’s popper,” the biggest one yelled. His wife dropped 
like a laundry-bag into the rocker and threw the apron over her 
head. 

“Oyoy! Oyoy!” she moaned rocking back and forth. 

“Vat’s a matter? Don’t yc like it?” He walked back and forth 
with the safety razor shining m his hand now and then gently 
fingering his smooth chin. 



11. Metropolis 

There were Babylon and biinet^eh; they were built of bric\, 
Athens was gold marble columns, l^ome was held up on 
broad arches of rubble. In Constantinople the minarets flame 
hke great candles round the Golden Horn , . . Steel, glass, 
tile, concrete will be the materials of the skyscrapers. 
Crammed on the narrow island the mtllton-wtndowed build- 
ings will jut glittering, pyramid on pyramid li\e the white 
cloud-head above a thunderstorm 


W HEN THE door of the room closed behind him, Ed Thatcher 
felt very lonely, full of prickly restlessness. If Susie were 
only here he’d tell her about the big moiiey he was going 
to make and how he’d deposit ten dollars a week in the savings bank 
just for little Ellen; that would make five hundred and twenty 
dollars a year. . . Why in ten years without the interest lhat’d come 
to moie than five thousand dollars. I must compute the compound 
interest on five hundred and twenty dollars at four per cent. He 
walked excitedly about the narrow room. The gas jet purred 
comfortably like a cat. His eyes fell on the headline on a Journal 
that lay on the floor by the coal-scuttle wdiere be had dropped it 
to run for tlie hack to take Susie to the hospital. 

MORTON SIGNS THE C]REATER NEW YORK BILL 

Completes the Act Making New York World's Second 
Metri polts 

Fiicathing deep he folded the paper and laid it on the table. The 
world’s second metropolis. . . . And dad want;ed me to stay in his 
ole fool store in Onteora. Might have if it hadn\ be^sn for Susie. . . . 
(Gentlemen tonight that you do me the signal honour^of offering me 
the junior partnership in your firm I want to pr^^t to my little 
girl, my wife. I owe everything to her; 

In the bow he made towards the grate his coat-tails flicked a 
piece of china off the console beside the bc^keasc. He made a little 
clicking noise with his tongue against his teeth as he stooped to pick 
it up. The head of the blue porcelain Dutch girl had broken off from 
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her body. '‘And poor Susie’s so fond of her knicknacks. Td better 
go to bed.” 

He pushed up the window and leaned out. An L tram was 
rumbling past the end of the street. A whiff of coal smoke stung 
his nastrils. He hung out of the .window a.|ang while looking up 
and down the street. ITic wddd^S second metropolis. In the brick 
houses and the dingy lamplight a^d the voices of a group of boys 
kidding and quarreling on the steps of a house opposite, m the 
regular firhi tread of a policeman^ he felt a marching like soldiers, 
like a sidc-wheelcr gcring up the Hudson under the Palisades, like an 
election parade, through long streets towards something tall white 
full of colonnades and stately. Metropolis. 

The street was suddenly full of running. Somebody out of breath 
let out the word Fire. 

“Where at?” 

The group of boys melted oU the stoop across the way. Thatcher 
turned back into the room. It was stifling hot. He was all tingling to 
be out. I ought to go to bed. Down the street he heard the spattering 
hoofbeats and the frenzied bell of a fire engine. Just take a look 
He ran down the stairs with his hat in his hand 

“Which way is it'^” 

“Down on the next block,” 

“It’s a tenement house.” 

It was a narrow-windowed six-story tenement. The hook and- 
laddcr had just drawn up. Brown smoke, with here and there a little 
trail of sparks was pouring fast out of the lower windows. Thtce 
policemen were swinging their clubs as tliey packed the crowd 
back against the steps and railings of the houses opposite. In the 
empty space in the middle of the street the fire engine and the red 
hose-wagon shone with bright brass. People watched silent staring at 
the upper windows where shadows moved and occasional light 
flickered. A tfiin pillar of flame began to flare above the house like 
a roman-caxwjlc. 

“The whispered a man in Thatcher’s ear. A gust of 

wind filled the street with smoke and a smell of burning rags. 
Thatcher felt suddenly stek. When the smoke cleared he saw people 
hanging in a cluster, hanging by their hands from a window-ledge. 
The other side firemen were helping women down a ladder. The 
flame in the centre of the house flared brighter. Something black had 
dropped from a window and lay on the pavement shrieking. The 
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policemen were shoving the crowd back to the ends of the block. 
New fire engines were aniving* 

“They’ve got five alarms in,” a man said, “What do you think of 
that? Every one of ’em on the two top floors was trapped. It’s an 
incendiary done it, Sem^ goddam firebug/’ 

A young man sat Iwddlcd dh ths kerb beside the gas lamp. 
Thatcher found himself starnding ovct him pushed by the crowd 
from behind. 

“He’s an Italian.” 

“His wife’s in that buildin*.” ^ 

“Cops won’t let him get by/" *‘His wife’s in a family way. He 
can’t talk English to ask the cops.*’ 

The man wore blue suspenders tied up with a piece of strmg in 
back. His back was heaving and now and then he let out a string 
of groaning words nobody understood, 

Thatcher was working nis way out of the crowjjf At the corner a 
man was looking into the fire alarm box. As Thatcher brushed past 
him he caught a smell of coal-oil from the man’s clothes. The man 
looked up into his face with a smile. He had tallowy sagging cheeks 
and bright po[->cyes. Thatcher’s hands and feet went suddenly cold. 
The firebug. The papers say they hang round like that to watch it 
He walked home fast, ran up the stairs, and locked the room 
dcKjr behind him. The room was quiet and empty. jHe’d for- 
gotten that Susie wouldn’t be there waiting for him. He began 
to undress He couldn’t forget the smell of coaboil on the man’s 
clothes. 

Mr. Perry flicked at the burdock leaves with his canc. The real- 
estate agent was pleading in a sing-song voice: 

“I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Perry, it’s an opportunity not to be 
missed You know the old saying sir . . . opportunity knocks but 
once on a young man’s door. In six months I can virtually guarantee 
that these lots will have doubled in value. Now that we are a part 
of New York, the second city in the world, sir, don’t forget that. . . . 
Why the time will come, and I firinW believe that yoU and I will sec 
It, when bridge after bridge spanning the East River have made 
Long Island and Manhattan one, when the Borough of Queens will 
be as much the heart and throbbing centre of the great metropolis 
as is Astor Place today,” 

“I know, I know, but I’m looking for something dead safe. And 
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Ix^sidcs I want to build. My wife hasn't been very well these last 
few years. . . 

“But what could be safer than my proposition Do you realize 
Mr Perry, that at considerable parson^ loss Vm letting you in on 
the ground floor of one of the greatest j ^-estate ceitaintics of 
modern times. I’m putting at your disposIPnot only secuuty, but 
case, comfort, luxury. We are caug^ht up Mr. Perry on a great wave 
whether we will or no, a great wa^ir of expansion and pi ogress. A 
great deal , is going to happen in the next few years. All these 
mechanical in\entions — telephones,' electricity, steel bridges, horse- 
less vehicles —they are all leading somewhere. It's up to us to be 
on the inside, in the forefront of progi‘ess. . . . My God > I can’t begin 
to tell you what it will mean. . . Poking amid the' dry grass and the 
burdock leaves Mr. Perry had moved somethipg with his stick. He 
stooped and picked up a triangular skull with a pak of spiral-fluted 
horns. “By gad!” he said. “That must5iave been a fine ram ” 

Drowsy from the smell of lather and bay^rum and singed hair 
that weighed down the close air of the barber-shop, Bud sat 
nodding, his hands dangling big and red between his knees. In 
his eardrums he could still feel through the snipping of scissors the 
pounding of his feet on the hungry road down from Nyack. 

“Next I” 

“Whassat? . . . All right I just want a, shave an’ a hair-cut ” 

The barber’s pudgy hands mo\ed ihiough his haii, the scissors 
whirred like a hornet behind his ears. His eyes kept closing, he 
jerked them open lighting sleep. He could sec beyond the striped 
sheet litter^ with sandy hair the bobbing hammer-head of the 
coloured boy $himng his shoes 

“Yessir” a deep-voiced man droned from the next chair, “it’s time 
the Democratic party nominated a strong . . .” 

“Want a neck-^havc as welP” The barber's greasy-skmned moon- 
facc poked int^ bis. 

He nodded, ! 

“Shampoo?r| 

“No.” 

When the ba|:'ber threw hack the chair to shave him he wanted to 
crane his neck fik^ f rhud-turtlc turned over on its back. The lather 
spread drowsil|^ on his face, i^ckling his nose, filling up his ears 
Drowning in feather-beds of lather, blue lather, black; slit by the far- 
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away glint of the razor, glint of the grubbing hoc through blue-black 
lather clouds. The old man on hts back in the potato-field, his beard 
sticking up lathery white full of hlood/ t'ull of blood his socks from 
those blisters on lus heels. His hands gripped each other cold and 
horny like a dead man^ hands undei* the sheet. Lemme git up, . . . 
He opened his eyes. P^ded fingertips were stroking his chin. He 
stared up at the ceiling where four flics made figure eights round a 
led crepe-paper bell. His tongue was dry leather in his mouth. The 
barber righted the chair again. Bud looked about blinking. “Four 
bits, and a nickel for the shine.” 

ADMITS KILLING CRIPPLED MOTHER . . . 

“D’you mind if I set here a minute an' read that paper?” he hears 
his \oicc drawling in his pounding ear$. 

“Go right ahead.’’ 

PARKER’S FRIENL:^ PROTECT , . . 

The black print squirms before his eyes. Ruffians . . . MOB 
STONES . . . (Special Dispatch to the Herald) Trenton, NJ. 

Nathan Sibbctts, fourteen years old, broke down today after two wxeks 
f)l sttacly denial of guilt and confessed to the police that he was respon- 
sible foi the death ot his aged and crippled mother, Hannaji Sibbetts, 
alter a quarrel m their home at Jacob’s Creek, six miles aboyc this city. 
I'onight he was committed to await the action of the Grand, Jury. 

RELIEVE PORT ARl HUR IN FACE OF ENEMY . . . 
Mrs. Rix Loses Husband’s Ashes. ^ 

On Tuesday May 24 at about half past eight o’clock I came home after 
sleeping on the steamroller all night, he said, and went upstalis to sleep 
some more I had only gotten to sleep when my mother came upstairs 
and me to get up and if I didn’t get up she would throw me down- 
sum s My mother grabbed hold of me to throw me downstairs. 1 threw' 
hei first and she fell to the bottom. I went downstairs and found tliat 
her head was twisted to one side, I then saw that she 'Was and 
then I straightened her neck and covered her up with thfe cover from my 
bed. 

Bud folds the paper carefully, lay.s it on the diair and leaves the 
barher-shop. Outside the air smells of crowds, is full ol noise and 
sunlight. No more’n a needle m a hay-stack ; , “An’ Fm twenty- 
five years old,” he muttered aloud. T^ink oFa kid. of fourteen, . . . 
He walks faster along roaring pavements wfierc the sun shines 
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through the Elevated stnpmg the blue street with waim seething 
yellow stripes. No more’n a needle in a haystack. 

Ed Thatcher sat hunched over the piano^keys picking out the 
Mosquito Parade. Sunday afternoon sunhght streamed dustily 
through the heavy lace/curtain$ of the vsdndow, squirmed in the 
red roses of the carpet, filled the cliitaered parlour with specks and 
splinters'^of light. Susih Thatcher sat Iini|> by the window watching 
him out of eyes too blue for her sallow face. Between them, 
stepping c|refuHy among the roses on the sunny field of the carpet, 
little Ellei&anC^ii. Two small hands held up the pink-frilled dress 
and now and then an emphatic little voice said, *‘Mummy watch 
my expression.” 

“Just look at the child,” said Thatcher, still playing. “She’s a 
regular little ballet-danciCr.” * 

Sheets of the Sunday .paper lay where they had fallen from the 
table; Ellen started dancing on them, tearing tlie sheets under her 
nimble tiny feet. 

“Don’t do that Ellen dear,” whined Susie from the pink plush 
chair. 

“But mummy I can do it while I dance.” 

“Don’t do that mother said,” Ed Thatcher had slid into the 
Barcarole. Ellen was dancing to it, her arms swaying to it, her feet 
nimbly tearing pape^r. 

“Ea for Heaven’s sake pick the child up; she’s tearing the 
paper.” 

He brought his fingers down in a lingering chord. “Deary you 
mustnT do^ that Daddy’s not finished reading it.” 

Ellen wcni; right on. Thatcher swooped down on her from the 
piano^stool and iet her squirming and laughing on his knee. “Ellen 
you should alvy^ys mind when mummy speaks to you, and deai 
you sbdnldn’i: destructive. It costs money to make that paper 

and people worlted on it and daddy went out to buy it and he hasn’t 
finished rcadin^it yet. Ellic understands don’t she now? Wc need 
con struction not dc-struction in this world.” Then he went on 
with the Barcarole and Eilai went on dancing, stepping carefully 
among the roses on the sunny field of the catrpet. 

There were six men at the table in the lunch room eating fast with 
their hats on the backs of their heads. 
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“Jiminy crickets!” cried the ^ng man at the end of the table 
who was holding a newspaper m one hand and a cup of coffee m 
the other. “Kin you beat it?” ' , 

“Beat what?” growled a long-faced man with a toothpick in the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Big snake appears 00 Fi^ Avenue. . Ladies screamed and 
1 an in all directions this morning at eleven thjirty when a big snake 
crawled out of a crack in the masonry of the retaining wall of the 
reservoir at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street and started to 
cross the sidewalk. . . .” 

“Some fish story. ...” 

“That ain’t nothin’,” said an did man. “Whet I ,a boy we 
used to go snipeshootin’ on the Brooklyn Flats. ...” - 

“Holy Moses! it's quartet of nine,” muttered the yoiing man 
folding his paper and hurrying out into Hudson Sjtrect that^as full 
of men and girls walking briskly through the rudiJy mcarning. The 
scrape of the shoes of hairy-hoofed dray horses and, tlie grind of 
the wheels of produce-wagons made a deafemng clatter and filled 
the air with sharp dust. A girl in a flowered bonnet with a big 
lavcndci' bow undci her picrt tilted chin was waiting for him in 
the door of M. Sullivan & Co., Storage and Warehousing. The 
young man felt all fizzy inside, hke a freshly uncorked botfle of pop. 

“Hello Emily! . . . Say Emily I’ve got a raise.” 

“You’re pretty near late, d’you know that?” 

“But honest injun I’ve got a two-dollar raise.” 

She tilted her chin first to one side then to the other. 

“I don’t give a rap.” 

“You know what you said if I got a raise.” She looked in hi,s eyes 
gigglifig- 

“An’ this IS just the beginnin’. . . .” 

“But what good’s fifteen dollars a week?” 

“Why It’s sixty dollars a month, an’ I’m learning the import 
business.” . , 

“Silly boy you’ll be late.” She suddenly turne^awi^ ran up the 
littered stairs, her pleated bell-shaped skirt swisiw^ from side to 
side. 

“God! I hate her. I hate her.” Sniffing up, the tears that were 
hot in his eyes, he walked fast down Hudson-, tocct tp die office of 
Winkle & Guhek, West India Importers. • 
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The deck beside the forward winch was warm and briny damp. 
They were sprawled side by side in denims talking drowsily 

in whispers, their ears full of^the seethe of broken water as the bow 
shoved bluntly through thfe long’ grass-grey swells of the Gulf 
Stream. ^ ^ 

“J’te dis ifton vieux, moi j’fou l\atoip i New York. . . . The 
minute we be up I go ashore and I stay ashore. Tm through with 
this dog^s life.” ,The cabin-^boy had fair hair and an oval pink-and- 
cream face^ a dead cigarette butt fell from between his lips as he 
spoke. “Merdc!” He reached for it as it rolled down the deck, li 
escaped his hand Ad boimbed into the scuppers, 

“Let it go. Tve got plenty,’* said the other, boy who lay on his 
belly kicking a pair of dirty feet up into the hazy sunlight. “The 
consul will just have you shipped back.” 

“He won’t catch me.” 

“And ycjur military service^” 

“To hell with it. And France too for that matter.” 

“You want to make yourself an American citizen?” 

“Why not? A man has right to choose his country.” 

The other rubbed his nose meditatively with bis fist and then let 
his breath out in a long whistle. “Emile you’re a wise guy,” lie said 

“But Congo, why don't you come too? You don’t want to shovel 
crap in a, stinking ship’s galley all your life.” 

Congo'rblled himself round and sat cross-legged, scratchirg his 
head that was thick with kinky black hair, 

“Say how ihnch does a woman cost in New York?” 

“I dunno, expensive I guess. . , . I’m not going ashore to raise 
hell; I’m going to get a good 30b and work. Can’t you think of 
nothing but wbthen ? ” 

“What’s the iise? Why not?” said Congo and settled himself flat 
on the deck burying his dark soot-sjnudged face in his crossed 
arms, 

“I want tO'W somewhere in the worlds that’s what I mean. 
Europe’s rottca^nd stinking. In America a fellow can get ahead. 
Birth don’t mAer, education don’t matter. all getting aliead.” 

“And if there was a nice passionate little woman right here now 
where the deck’s warm, you wouldn’t like to love her up?” 

“After we’re rich, we’ll have plenty, plenty of everything.” 

“And they don’t have to hivt military service?” 
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“Why should ihey? It’s the coin they’re after. They don’t want 
to fight people; they want to do with them.” 

Congo did not answer. ’ , 

The cabin boy lay on his bade looking at die clouds* They floated 
from the west, great piled edifices 'with the s^Hght crashing through 
between, bright and whitSp .like tinfoil. walking through 

tall white high-piled sireds* stalking in a £ro^ coat with a tall 
white collar up tinfoil stairs, broad, cleam^wcpt, dyough blue 
portals into streaky marble Halls where money rustled and clinked 
on long iintoil tables, banknotes, silver, gold. 

“Mcrdc v’la Theurc.” The paired strd^s of the fell iif the crows- 
nest came faintly to their cars. “But deSn^t forget, Congo, the first 
night we get ashore . . He made a popping noise with ‘his lips. 
“We’re gone.” ‘ 

“I was asleep. I dreatned of a little blonde girl. I’d have had her 
if you hadn’t waked me.” The cabin-boy got tlj^his feet, with a 
grunt and stood a moment looking west to where the swells ended 
in a sharp wavy line against a sky hard and abrupt as nickel. Then 
he pushed Congo’s face down against the deck and ran aft, the 
wooden clogs clattering on his bare feet as he went. 

V 

) ^ 

Outside, tlie hot June Saturday was dragging its frazzled ends 
down noth Street. Susie Thatcher lay uneasily in bed, Her hands 
s[n'e.id blue and boncy on the coverlet before her. Voices came 
through the thin partition A young girl was crying through her nose : 

“I tell ycr moramer I ain’t agpm’ back to him.” , 

Then came expostulating an md Jewish woman’s voice: “But 
Rosie, mairied life ain’t aU beer and skittles. A vifc must submit 
and vork for her husband.” 

“1 won’t. I can’t help it. I won’t go back to the dirty brute.” 

Susie sat up in bed, but she couldn’t hear the next thing the old 
woman said. 

“But I ain’t a Jew, no more,” suddenly the young 

girl. “This ain’t Russia; it’s little old New York. A girl’s got some 
rights here.” Then a door slammec and cverythin^pas quiet. 

Susie Thatcher surfed in bed moaning fretfulty. Those awful 
people never give me a moment’s peace. From below came the 
jingle of a pianola playing the Merry Widow iSYaltz' O Lord* why 
don’t Ed come home? It’s cruel of them tt> leave z sick woman 
alone like this. Selfish. She twisted up her mouth and began to cry. 
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Then she lay quiet again, staring at the ceiling watching the flies 
buzz teasingly round the electric Hght fixture. A wagon clattered by 
down the street. She coulAhe^ OTikken’s voices screeching. A boy 
passed yelling an extra. Suppose thcrc’d been a fire. That terrible 
Chicago theatre fire. OhTHl She tossed about in the bed, 

her pointed nails digging' into the o£ her hands. Fll take 

another tablet. Maybe I can g?ft sleep.. She raised herself on 
her elbow and took the last tablet out of a little tin box. The gulp 
of water diat washed .the tablet down was soothing to her th'roai. 
She closed her eyes and lay quiet' 

She woke with a start.^llen was jumping round tlie room, her 
green tarn falling ofl the TOck of her head, her coppery curls wild 

“Oh mummy I want to be a little boy.” 

“Quieter dear. Mother’s not feeling a bit well.^* 

“1 want to be a little boy.” 

“Why Ed what have you done to the child She’s all wrought 
up.” 

“We’re just excited, Susie. We’ve been to* the most wondeiful 
play. You’d have loved it, it’s so poetic and all that sort of thing 
And Maude Adams was fine. Ellie loved every minute of it.” 

“It s^ms silly, as I said before, to take such a young child . . .” 

“Oh daddy I want to be a boy.” ' 

“1 like my little girl the way she is. We’ll have to go again Susie 
and take you.” 

“Ed you know very well I won’t be well enough.” She sat bolt 
upright, her hair hanging a straight faded yellow down her back 
“Oh, I wish I’d die ... I wish TO die, and not be a burden to you 
any more. . . . You hate me both of you. If you didn’t hate me you 
wouldn’t leave me alone like this.” She choked and put her face 
in her hands. "“Oh I wish I’d die,” she sobbed through her fingers. 

“Now Susie for Heaven’s sakes, it’s wicked to talk like that.” 
He put his 9sA round her and sat on the bed beside her. 

Crying qt^iy she dropped her head on hiS shoulder. Ellen stood 
staring at them but of round grey eyes. Thra she started jumping 
up and down^'thanting to herself, ‘‘Ellie^s to be a boy, Ellie’s 
goin’ to be a tK>y.” 

With a long slow stride, limping a little from his blistered feet, 
Bud walked. down Broadway, past empty lots where tin cans 
glittered among grass and sumach bushes and ragweed, between 
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ranks of bill boards and Bull Durham signs, past shanties and 
abandoned squatters* shacks, past ^Icij^ps^heaped with wheehscarred 
rubbish piles where dumpearts were imping ashes and clinkers, 
past knobs of grey outcrop wjitre steam^dWtlis continually tapped 
and nibbled, past excavatioAs lOut? ol whtqh^agoits £ull of rock and 
clay toiled up plank untirhe was walking on 

new sidewalks aloasg a row pf yellow bridk J^partipcnt houses, 
looking in the windows of grocery stores, Chiiiesc laund^es, lunch- 
rooms, flower and vegetable shops, tailors’, delicatcsspris. Passing 
under a scaffolding in front of a new building, he caujght the eye 
of an old man who sat on the edge of ^ sidewalk trirnming oil 
lamps Bud stood beside hitn, hitching up his pants; cleared his 
throat; > v, ", 

“Say mister yOu cbuldn’t tell a feller where a good.pliicigi^jvas to 
look for a job?^ « . 

“Ain’t no good place to look for a job, young . , . 'Hicre’s 
)obs all right. , . . Ill be sixty-five years old in a month and four 
days an’ I’ve worked scnce I was five I reckon, an’ I ain^t found a 
good job yet.” 

“Anything that’s a jobll do me,” 

“Got a union cardr” 

“I ain’t got nothin’.” 

“Can’t git no job in the buddin’ trades without a un^n card,” 
said the old man. He rubbed the grey bristles of his chin with the 
back of his hand and leaned over the lamps again. i|ud stood 
staring into the dust-reeking girder forest of the new building until 
he found the eyes of a mto in a derby hat fixed on him through 
the window of the watchman’s shelter. He shuffled his feet uneasily 
and walked on. If I could git more into the^ientfe of things, . . . 

At the next corner a crowd was collecting round a high-slung 
white automobile. Clouds of steam poured out of its.; rear end. A 
p>liceman was holding up a small boy bv the armpij^FrOm the car 
a red faced man with white walrus whiskers was taking angrily. 
“I tell you officer he threw a stone. . , . This sort of thing has 

got to stop. For an officer to countenance hoodlums and rowdies ” 

A woman with her hair done up m a tight bunch on top of her 
head was screaming, shaking her fist at the mast in the car, “Officer 
he near run me down he did, he near run me down.** 

Bud edged up ne'xt to a young man in a butcher’s apron who had 
a baseball cap on backwards. 
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“Wassa matter'^” 

“Hell I dunno. . . One o’ them automobile riots I guess. Ain’t 
you read the paper ^ ] don’t bisune *cm do you? What right have 
those golblamcd automoettflpS' weier^ round the city knockin’ 
down wimen and children*/^’ 

“Gosh do they do'^atf/’ 

“Sure they do/* 

“Say , * . er . . • kin you tell the abdtet where’s a good place to 
find out about gettin^ a job?” The butcherboy threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“Kerist I thought you was goin’ to ask for a handout. . . . T guess 
you ain’t a Newydrker. . . . 1*11 tell you what to do. You keep right 
on down Broadway till you get to City Hall. , . /’ 

“Is that kinder the centre of things?” 

“Surc^ is’. . . . An’ then you go upstairs and ask the Mayor . . . 
Tell me there are some scats on the Ixiard of aldermen ...” 

“Like hell they arc,” growled Bud and walked away fast. 

“Rob ye babies . . . roll ye lobsided sons o’ bitches,” 

“That’s it talk tx> ’em Slats.” 

“Come seven!” Slats shot the bones out bf^his hand, brought the 
thumb along his sweaty fingers with a snap.^ “Aw hell.” 

“You’re some great crapshooter I’ll say, Slats/’ 

Dirty hands added each a nickel to the pile in the centre of the 
circle of mtched* knees stuck forward. The five boys were sitting 
on their heels under a lamp on Souili Street. 

“Come on girlies we’re waitin’ for it. . . . Roll ye little bastards, 
goddarn ye, roll.’’ 

“Chcczc^it ,felters! .^There’s Big Leonard an his gang acomin’ 
down the block.” 

“I’d kn<x:k his block olT for a . . 

Four of th^i were already slouching off along the wh,irf, 
gradually scattmng without looking back. The smallest boy with 
a chinlcss face shaped like a beak stayed beflind quietly picking uj) 
the coins. Then he ran along the wall and yainisncd into the dark 
passageway between two bouses, lie flattened himself behind a 
chimney and ^aited. ^be confused voices 'of ttie gapg broke into 
the passageways then they had gone on down the street. The boy 
was counting the nickels in his hand. Ten, “Jez, that’s fifty 
cents. . . . I’ll tell ’em Big Leonard scooped up the dough.” His 
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pockets had no bottoms, so he‘ tied the nickels into one of his shirt 
tails. 

A goblet for Rhine wine hobnobbed' with a ^champagne glass 
at each place along the wMte qv^\ eight glassy 

white plates eight canMife ofO'HajaCr were like black beads 

on the lettuce leaves, flanked by sections of lemon, garinkJed with a 
sparse chopping of onion and white oi egg. ^^Bcaueoujpjdc soing 
and don't sou forget jt/’ said the old waiter pt^kciwg tip his 
knobbly forehead. He was a short waddling mart with a few black 
strands of hair plastered tight across a domed skull. 

“Awrighi.’* Emile nodded his head gravely. His collar was too 
tight for him. He vias shaking a last bottle of champagiie i'hto the 
nickclbound bucket^ c^'ice on the serving-tabic. 

“Beaucoup de soing, sporca madonna. , . . Thisa*guy trowi’inoney 
about Ilka confetti, see. . - . Gives lips, see. H^s a verra rich 
gentleman. He don’t C^arc how much he spend,’' Emile pattfed the 
crease of the tablecloth to flatten it, *‘Fais pas, como> fa. . Your 
hand’s dirty, maybe leava mark.” „ { ^ 

Resting first on one foot then on the other they stood 'waiting, 
tlicir napkins under dieir arms. From the restaurant below among 
the buttery snlells of food and the tinkle of knises and &rks and 
plates, came the sofdy gyrating sound of a waltz. I 

When he saw the head waiter bow outside the door JEihde com- 
pressed his lips into a de^**rential smile. There was a lon|;-toothed 
blonde woman in a salmon ojiera cloak swishing on the arm of 
a mooii'faced trian whq carried his top hat ahead of hihi like a 
bumper; there was a little curly-h^^cd girl in blue who Was- showing 
her teeth and laughing, a stout woman in a tinra with a black 
velvet ribbon round her neck, a bottle nose, a long cigar-coloured 
face . . . shirtfronts, hands straightening white tics, black gleams 
on top liats and patent leather shoes; there wav a weazHsh man with 
gold teeth who kept waving his arms spiuing emt gfcetihgs in a 
voice like a crow’s and wore a diamond the size of a nickel in his 
shiitfront. The red-haired cloakroom girl was collecting the wraps. 
The old waiter nudged Emile. “He's dc big boss»” he said out of 
the corner pf his mouth as be bowed. Emile flattened himself 
against the wall as they shuffled rustled into the room. A whiff of 
patchouli when he drew his breath made him go suddenly hot to 
the roots of his hair. 
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/“But where’s Fifi Waters?”, shouted the man with the diamond 
/tud. 

' “She said she couldn’t here'ldr hall an hour. I guess the 
Johnnies won’t let her get 1 ^ the stage cbor.” 

“Well we can’t wait if it is her birthday; never 

waited lor anyone in li&^” Jt% stood a second running a 
roving eye over the.wo^eh rou]jidlb4.,table, th^ shot his cuffs out 
a little further frosn the sleeves ol hi$ swallowtail coat, and abruptly 
sat down. The caviaze vanished in a twinkling. “And waiter what 
about ^at Rhine wine coupe?” he croaked huskily. “De suite 
monsieur. . . Emile h<Jding his breath and sucking in his checks, 
was taking away the plates. A Irost came on the goblets as the old 
waiter poured dut die coupe from a cut glass [»tcner where floated 
mint and ice and lemon rind and long slivers of cucumber. 

“Ahdt, this’ll do the trick.” The man with the diamond stud 
raised ’glass to his lips, smacked them and set it down with a 
slanting lode at the woman next him. She was putting dabs of 
butter on bits of bread and popping them into her mouth, muttering 
all the while: 

“I can only cat the merest snack, only the merest snack.” 

“That don’t keep you from drinkin’ Mary does iti*” 

She let out a cackling laugh and tapped him on the shoulder 
with her closed fan. “O Lord, you’re a card, you are.” 

“Allumc.moi 9a, spoica madonna,” hissed the old waiter in 
Emile’s- car. 

When he lit the lamps under the two chafing dishes on the 
serving table a smell of hot sherry and cream and lobster began to 
seep into the room. The air was hot, full <Jf tinkle and perfume 
and smoke. he. had helped serve the lobster , Newburg and 
refilled the gllti^ Emile leaned against the wall aiid ran his hand 
over his wet, His eyes slid along the plump shoulders of the 
woman in Oi him and down the powdered back to where a 
tiny silver ho^ had come undone under the lace rushing. The 
bald-headed ir^ next to her had his leg locked with hers. She was 
young, Emile’s "age, and k^t looking up into the manJS face with 
moist parted li|tt^ It made Emik dizzy, but he couldn’t stop looking. 

“But what’si happened to the fair Fifi?” creaked the man with 
the diamond through a mouthful of lobster. “I suppose that 
she made suck a hit again this evening that our simple little party 
don’t appeal to her.” 
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“It’s enough to turn any girl’s head.” 

. “Well she’ll get the surprise a£ Ito: young life if she expected 
us to wait. Haw, haw, haw/’^j^ghc^ ^_inai\, with the diamond 
stud. “I never waited for anj^^y isi ufc and |’jn liot going to 
begin now.” ' ' i • ■ - , . 

Down the table the moon-facfd mm had |^hed hack his plate 
and was playing with the bracelet oil die wrist ^ die woman beside 
him. “You’re the perfect Gibson g^I tonight, CSlga.” , ^ 

“I’m sitting for my pmtrait now,” she said holmng upner goblet 
against the light. 

'“To Gibson?” 

“No to a real painter.” ! 

“By Gad I’ll toy it.’* " 1 , • 

“Maybe you won’t have a chance.” 

She nodded her blonde pompadour at him. 

“You’re a wicked Httlc tease, Olga.” 

She laughed keejwng her lips tight over her long teeth. 

A man was leaning towards the man with the diamond stud, 
tapping with a stubby finger on the table. 

“No sir as a real estate proposition, Twenty-third Stjreet has 
crashed. . . . That’s generally admitted. . . . But what I jwant to 
talk to you about privately sometime Mr. Godaltning, is tnis. . . . 
How’s all the big money in New York been madc^ Astor, Vander- 
bilt, Fish. ... In real estate of course. Now it’s up to us ^ get in 
on the next great clean-tip. . . . It’s almost here. . . , Buy Fofty* • • •” 

The man with the diamond stud raised one eyebrow aiid shook 
his head. “For one night on Beauty’s lap, O put gross carp.j^ay . . . 
or something of the sort. . , . WMt:!r why in holy hell are you so 
long with the champagne?” He got m his feet, coughed in his hand 
and began to s)^ in his croaking voice : 

O would the Atlantic were all champagne 

Bright billows of champagne. 

Everybody clapped. The old writer bad just .divi)|i^ .a baked 
Alaska and, his race hkc a bwt,' war. prying out a stiff champagne- 
cork. When the cork popped. the lacly in the tiara let out a yell. 
They toasted the man in the diamond stud. 

For hc’^ a jolly good fellow . . . 

“Now what kind ci a dish d’ye call this?” the man with die 
bottle-nose leaned ov^ and asked the girl next to him. Her black 
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hdir parted m the middle; she wore a pale-green dress with pulTy 
sleeves. He winked slowly and then stared hard into her blac'k 
eyes. 

“This here’s the fanciest cookin’' I ever put m my mouth. . . . 
D’ye know young leddy, I'’ don’t come to th^is town often . . He 
gulped down the rest of his glass. “An’ when I do I usually go away 
kinder disgusted. . . His look,, bright and feverish from the 
champagne explored the contours of her neck and shouldcis and 
I earned down a bare arm. “But this time I kinder think . . .” 

“It must be a great life prospecting,” she interrupted Ihishing 

“It was a great life in the old days> a rough life but a man’s lite. . . . 
I'm glad I made my pile in the old days. . . . Wouldn’t h ivc the 
same luck now.** 

vShe looked up at him. “How modest vou are to call 11 luck ” 

Emile was standing oulside the door of the private room 'I'inre 
was nothing moic to serve. Ilic led-haired girl from tlic cluakrouni 
walked by with a big flounced cape on licr arm. He smiled, inccl 
to catch her eye. She sniffed and tossed her nose in the an. Wt)i»'L 
look at me because I’m a waiter. When 1 make some morev Til 
show ’em. 

“DivS; tella Charlie two more bottle Moet and (])hanclon, (kail 
Americam,” came the old waiUi’s hissing voice m his car 

The muon-faced man was on his feet. “Ladies and Gentlemen . 

“Silence in the pigsty . . ” piped up a voice. 

“The big sow wants to talk/’ said Olga under her breath 

“Ladies and gentlemen owtng to the unfortunate absence oi uiir 
star of Bcthleht'm and full-time act ...” 

“Gilly don’t blaspheme/’ said the lady with the tiara. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, unaccustomed as I am . 

“Gilly you’re drunk.” 

. . Whether the tide . . I mean whether the waters be with 
us or against us . . 

Somebody yanked at his coat-tails and the moon-faced man s.it 
down suddenly in his chair. 

“It’s terrible^” ssaid the lady m the tiara addressing hcrscli to a 
man with a long face the colour of tobacco who sat at the end of 
the table, . . . terrible, Colonel, the way Gilly gets blaspheme ais 
when he’s be<m drinking. 

The Colond was meticulously rolling tlic tinfoil off a cigar. “Dear 
me, you don’t say?” he drawled. Above the bristly grey moustache 
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his face was expressionless. *‘Therc’s a most dreadful story about 
poor old Atkins, Elliot Atkins w1k> used to be with Maiislicld. . . 

“Indeed said the Colonel itily ^s be slit, .the end of the cigar 
with a small |x:arl-handled penknife. 

“Say C^hester did you hear that Mabic Evans was making a ha? ’ 
“Honestly Olga 1 don’t sec how she does it. She has no figure. . . 
“Weh he made a speech, drunk as a lord you understand, one 
night when they were batni^orming in Kansas. ...” 

“She can’t sing. . . 

“'rhe poor fellow never did go very strong in the brightli^hts. . , 
“She hasn’t the slightest particle of figure. . . , 

“And made a sort of Bob Ingersoll speech. . , 

‘ J he <fear old feller. ... Ah 1 knew him well out in Chicago in 
the old days. . . 

oil don’t say.” The Colonel held a lighted match carefully to 
ihe ( lid ot his cigar. ... , 

“Anvl theic was a terrible flash of lightning and a ball of 
v.unc in one window and went out the olhei.” 

“Was he . . er . . . killed?” I’he Colonel sent a blue puff of 
smoke towards the ceiling, 

“What, did you say Bob Ingersoll had been struck by lightning^” 
Cl leJ Olga shrilly. '‘Serve him right the hor»-id atheist*” 

“No not exactly, but it scared him into a realization of the inv 
[lortant things of life and now he's joined the Methodist church.” 
“Funny how many actors get to be ministers.” ' 

“(kin’t get an audience any other way,” creaked the man with the 
diamond ^tud. 

The two waiters hovered outside the door listening to th^. Kuket 
inside “Tas de sacrcs cochons . . . sporca madonna I” hissed the 
old waller. Eimle .shrugged his shouldcis. “I'hat brunette girl make 
eyes at you all mglil. . . He brought his face near Emile’s and 
win Is eel “Sure, maybe yem pick up somethin’ good/^ 

“I don’t want any of them or their dirty diseases either.” 

I'hc old waiter slapped his thigh, “No young men nowadays. 
. . WTen I was young man I take ^ ^ ap o’ chances.” 

“They don’t even look at you . . /’ said Emile through clenched 
teeth. “An animated dress suit that’s all.” 

“Wait a minute, you learn by and by.” 

The door opened. They bowed re.vpecdtilly towards the diamond 
stud Somebody had drawn a pair of woman’s legs on his shirtfront. 
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There was a bright flush on, each of his cheeks. The lower lid of 
one eye sagged, giving his weasel f^tcc a quizzical lopsided look. 

“W.i//ahcll, Marco wazzaH^l.’’” he Was muttering. “We ain’t got 
a thing to dnnk. . . . Bru^,the Atlaqtk O&sheo and two quarts ’’ 

“Dc suite monsieur. / The old waiter bowed. “Enulc tell 
Auguste, immediatenj^U; bien’frapp^.” 

As Emile went doiVn the corridSf tie could hear singing. 

O would the Atlanuc were all champagne 
Bright bi-i-i. . . . 

The moon-face and the botlle-nasc were coming back fiom the 
las atory reeling arm in arm among the palms in the hall. 

“These damn fools make me sick.'’ 

“Yessir these ain’t the champagne suppers we Used to have in 
Fiisco in die ole days.” 

“Ah those were great days those.” 

^By the way,” the moon-faced man steadied himself against the 
wmI, “Holyoke ole fella, did you shce th^ very nobby little anulc 
on the nibher trade I got into the morning pKf>Ws. . . . That’ll make 
the investors nibble . . . like lil mishe.” 

“Whash you know about rubber? . . , The«tujfl ain’t no good.” 

“You wait an’ shce, Holyoke ole fella or you Itching opportunity 
of your life. • . . Drunk or sober I can smell money ... on the 
wind.” 

“Why ain’t you got any then?” The bottle-nosed man’s bed red 
face went purple; he doubled up letting out great lioerts of laughtci. 

“Becau^ I always let my friends in on my tips,” said the other 
man soberly. “Hay boy where’s zis here private dinin’-rooni i”’ 

“Par ici monsieur.” 

A red accordieMi-plcaled dress swirled past them, a litdc oval laec 
framed By brown flat curls, pearly teeth in an’ open-mouthed laugh 

“Fifi Waters,” everyone shouted. “Why my darlm’ lil Fifi, come 
to my arms.” ; 

She was li&ed on to a chair where she stood jiggling from one foot 
to the other, dbiampagne dripping out of a tipped glass. 

“Merry Qbrfstnm.” 

“Happy Nm Year.” 

“Many returns of the day. ...” 

A fair young man who hit followed herSn Was reding intricately 
round the table singing: ^ 
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O wc went to the animals’ fair 

And the birds aUd the beasts-, were there 

And the Ing baboon 

By the hght of the moon 

Was combing his auburn lu^. 

“Ht--pla,” cried Fifi Waters and, inussed the, ■grey hair of the man 
with the diamond stud. “Hoopla,” She jun^d down with a kick, 
firancecl lound die room, kicking high with her skirts fluffed up 
round her knees. 

“Oh la la ic French high kicker!” 

“Look out for the Pony Ballet.” 

1 ler slender legs, shiny black silk stockings tapering ijo red 
losctted slippers flashed in the men’s faces. ’ 

“She’s a mafl thing,” cried the lady in the dara. ' ' 

Hoopla. Holyoke was swaying in me doorway grith his top hat 
i liter! over the glowing bulb of his nose. She let out a whoop and 
kicked it off. 

“It’s a goal,” everyone cried. 

“For tiissakc you kicked me in the eye.” 

She stared at liim a second with round eyc.s and then burst into 
teais on the broad shirt-front of the diamond stud. “I yvon’t be 
insulted like that,” she sobbed. 

“Rub the other eye.” 

“Clot a bandage someone.” 

“CJocldam it she may h ve jjut lus eye out.” 

“Call .1 cab there waiter.” 

“Where’s a doctor.^” 

“That’s hell to pay ole fella.” 

A handkerchief full of tears and blood pressed to his eye the 
bottlcnosed man stumbled out. The men and women crowded 
through the door after him; last went the blond young man, reeling 
and singing; , ' 

An’ the big baboon by the light, of the mc^ 

Was combing his aafrirn hair. 

Fifi Waters seJabing with her head on the 

“Don’t cry Fifi,” s^d.the Ct^onel who was stfll where he 
had sat all the cvenliM. ‘IJfefe’s something I rath|^ fancy might 
do you good.” He pushed a glass of champ^iie towards her down 
the table. 
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she snifllcd and began drinking it in little sips. “Hullo Roger, 
how’s the boy?” 

“The boy’s quite well th^Dik you. . , , Rather bored, don’t you 
know? An evening wi|ii,sttdi iufenal houmlers, * . 

“I’m hungry.” 

“There doesn't seem to be anything left to eat.’^ 

“I didn’t know you’d be here or i'd have come earlier, honest ” 

“Would jou indeed^ . . . Now that’s very nice.” 

The long ash dropped from the Colond’s cigar; he got to lus leer 
“Now Fifi, ril call a cab and we’ll go for a ride in the Park. , 

She drank down her champagne and nodded brightly. “IXai 
me it’s four o’clock. . . “You have the proper wraps haven’t 
you?” 

She nodded 

“S{iJjeri<fid Fin . . . 1 say you are in form.” The (Lionel's cigar 
coloured fecc was unravelling m smiles. “Well, come along.’’ 

looked about her in a dazed way. “Didn’t 1 conic with 
somebody?” 

“Quite unnecessary ! ” 

In the hall they came upon the fair young man quietly voniitmg 
into a fire bucket under an artificial palm. 

“Oh let’s leave him,” she said wrinkling up her nose. 

“Quite unnecessary,” said the Colonel. 

Emile brought their wraps. The red-haired girl had gone home 

“Look here, bov.” The Colonel waved lus cane. “C^all me a cab 
please. ... Be sure the horse is decent and the driver is sober ” 

“De suite monsieur.” 

The sky beyond roofs and chimneys w^as the blue of a sapphiir, 
"f*hc Colonel took three or four deep sniffs of the dawn-smelling 
air and threw his agar into the gutter. “Suppose we have a Int ot 
breakfast at Cl$^^cmont. I haven’t had anything fit to cat all night. 
That beastly sweet champagne, ugh^” 

Fifi giggled. After the Colonel had examined the horse’s fetlocks 
and patted his head, they climbed into the cab. The Colonel fitted 
in Fifi c^cfuUy under his arm and they drove off. Emile stocxl a 
second in tl:^)^oor of the restaurant uncrumphng a five dollai bill. 
He was tireftmd his insteps ached. 

When out Oitthc back door of the restaurant he found 

Congo waiting for him si^ng on the doorstep. Congo’s skin had 
a green chilly hx>k under the frayed turned-up coat collar. 
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“This is my friend,” Emile said to Marco. “Came over on the 
same boat.” 

“You haven’t a bottle of fine under your coat have you? Sapnsti 
IVe seen some chickens not bad Come out of this place.” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

“Lost my job that’s alL . . /I wpn*t have to t^lce any more off 
that guy (>>me over and dunk a coffee.” 

'riiey ordered coffee and doughnuts in a lunch-wa^n on a vacant 
lor. 

“IlH bien you like it this sacred pig of a country?” asked Marco 

“Why not? 1 like it anywhere. It’s all the same, in France you 
arc paid badly and live well; here you are paid well and live badly ” 

“Questo paese e completamcntc solo sopra.” 

“I think ril go to sea again. ...” ^ ^ 

“Say why de hell doan yous guys loin English?”' siid man 
with a cauliflower face who slapped the three mugs of coffee down 
on the tounter. ^ 

“It wc talk Engleesh,”, snapped Marco, “maybe you no hka wnat 
we say.” 

“Why did they fire you?” 

“Merde. I don’t know. I had an argument with the old camel 
who runs the place. . . . He lived next door to the stables; as w^ell 
as washing the carriages he made me scrub the floors in' his house. 

. His wife, she had a face like this.” Congo sucked in his lips 
and tried to look cross-eyed. 

Marco laughed. “Sanussima Maria putana!” 

“How did you talk to them?” 

“They pointed to things; tlKn I nodded my head and said 
Awnghr I went there at eight rnd worked till six and they gave 
me every day more filthy things to do. , . . Last night they tell me 
to clean out the toilet in the bathroom. I shook my head. . . . That’s 
woman’s work. . . . She got very angry and started screeching. 
Then I began to learn Angleesh. ... Go awright to I says to 
her. . . Then the old man comes and cliases me out into a street 
with a carriage whip and says Uc won’t pay me . . . 

While we werjp arguing he got a policeman, when I try to 
explain to the policeman that the old man owed fhc ten 'dollars 
for the week, he says. Beat it you lousy wop, and cracks me on the 
coco with his nightstick. . . . Merde alors. , . 

Marco was red in the face. “He call you lousy Wop?” 
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Congo nodded his moutli full of doughnut. 

“Notten but shanty liish himsftlf>*^ muttered Marco in English, 
“rm fed up with this rotten mwiu . * . 

*‘It\s the same all over the world, the police beating us up, rich 
people theating us out of 'their starvation wages, and who’s fault 
. . . Dio cane I Yotir fault, my fault, Emile's fault. . . 

‘‘We didn’t make tlic world. . . -'They did or maybe CckI did.” 

“God’s on their side, like a policeman. . . . When the day conus 
we’ll kill God. ... I am an anarchist.” 

Cxingo hummed “les bourgeois h la lanterne nom de dieu ” 

“Are you one of us?” 

Congo shrugged his shoulders. “I'm not a catholic or a piotcstant, 
I haven’t any money and 1 hasen't any work. Look at that.” (kjngo 
pointed wijh dirty Jinger to a long rip on his trouser-knee, ‘“riui’s 
anarcliist. , . . Hell I’m going out to Senegal and get to he a 

“You look like one already,” laughed Emile. 

“That’s why they call me Congo.” 

“But that’s all silly,” went on Emile. “People arc all the same 
It’s only that some people get ahead and others don’t. . . , That\ 
why I came to New York.” 

“Dio cane I think that too twenty five years ago. , . When 
you’re old like me you know better. Doesn’t the shame ol it get 
you sometimes? Here” ... he lapped with his knuckles on his siilT 
shirt front ... “I feel it hot and like choking me here. . . Then 
1 say to myself Courage our day is coining, Our day of blo^xl ” 

“I say to myself,” said Emile, “When you have some mfincv 
old kid.” 

“Listen, before I leave Torino when I go last time to see the mama 
I go to a meeting of comrades. ... A fellow from Capua got up to 
speak ... a very handsome man, tall and very thin. . * . He said that 
there would be no more force when after the revolution nobody 
lived off another man’s work. . , . Police, governments, armies, 
presidents, ku^gs ... all that is force. Foicc is not real; it is 
illusion. The wcarking man makes all that himself because he be- 
lieves, it. The day that we stop believing in money and properly it 
will be like a^dream when we wake up. We will not need bombs 
or barricades, . . , Religion, politics, democracy all that is to keep 
us asleep. . . . Everybody must go round telling people: Wake up!” 

“When you go down the street I’H be witli you,” said Congo. 
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“You know that man I tell about , . That man Ernco Malatesta, 
in Italy greatest man after Garibaldi* . . . He give his whole life 
in jail and exile, in Egypt, in EngUnd, in South America, every 
where. ... If I could be a man hke that, I don’t care what they 
do; they can string me up, shoot me . * . I doiilt care ... 1 am very 
happy.” 

‘‘But he mu.si be crazy a feller like that,” said Emile slowly. “He 
must be crazy.” 

Marco gulped down the last of his coffee. “Wait a minute. You 
are too young. You Will understand. . . . One by one they make 
us understand. . * . And remember what I say. . . . Maybe i*m too 
old, maybe I’m dead, but it will come when the wcHrking people 
awake from slavery, . . .You will walk out in the street and the 
police will run away, you will go into a bank and there, will be 
mo]iey poured out on the floor and you won’t stoop to pick it up, 
no more good. , , . All over the world wc are preparing. There aie 
comrades even in China. . . . Your Commune in France was the 
beginning , . . socialism failed* It’s for the anarchists to strike the 
next blow If we fail there will be others. ...” 

(xmgo yawned, “I am sleepy as a dog.” 

C )iuside the lemon-coloured dawn was drenching the cm|>ty streets, 
diipping from cornices, from the rails of fire escapes, from the nms 
o( ash-cans, shattering the blocks of shadow between buildings. The 
street lights were out. At a corner they looked up Broadway that 
was narrow and scorched as if a fire had gutted it. 

“I never see the dawn,” said Marco, his voice rattling in his 
throat, “that I don’t say to myself {perhaps . . . perhaps today.” 
Me cle ircd his throat and spat against the base of a lamp post; then 
he moved away fiom them with his waddling step, taking hard 
short sniffs of the cool air. 

“Is that true, Congo, about shipping again 

“Why not? Got to see the world a bit. . . 

“I’ll miss you. . . . I’ll have to fin^ another room.” 

“You’ll find another friend to bunk with.” 

“But if you do that you’ll stay a sailor all your life.” 

“What docs it matter.? When you are rich and married TH come 
and visit you.” 

They were walking down Sixth Avenue. An L train roared above 
their heads leaving a humming rattle to fade among the gilders 
after it had passed. 
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“Why don't you get another job and stay on a while?’* 

Congo produced two bent cigarettes out of the breast pocket of 
his coat, handed one to Emde, struck a match on the scat of his 
trousers, and let the smoke out $Iow3y nose, “rm fed 

up with It here I tell you. . • He brought his flat hand up across 
his Adam's apple, “Up to here. - . . Maybe I’ll go home and visit the 
little girls o( Bordeaui. ... At least fhey are not all made of whale- 
bone. ^ . ril engage myself as a volunteer in the navy and wear a 
red pompom. . . .The girls like that. That’s the only hfc. , CJet 
drunk and raise cain p 2 r\’-day and sec the extreme orient.” 

“And dT!e‘>of the syph in a hospital at thirty. , . 

“What’s it matter? . . . Your body renews itself ever) sc.^t^l 
years.” 

The steps pf their rooming house smelled of cabbage and stale 
beer They itufnbled up yawning. 

“Waiting’s a rotten tiring job. . . . Makes the soles of youi ieet 
ache. , . . Look it’s going to be a fine day; I can see the sun on the 
water-tank opposite/’ 

Congo pull^ off his shoes and socks and trousers and curled ii[) 
in bed like a cat 

“Those dirty shades let in all the light,” muttered Emile as he 
stretched himself on the outer edge of the bed. He lay tossini; 
uneasily on the rumpled sheers. Congo’s breathing beside liitn was 
low and regular. If 1 was only like that, thought Emile, never 
worrying about a thing. . . . But it’s not that v/ny you get along in 
the world. My God it’s stupid. . . . Marco’s gaga the old fool. 

And lay on his back looking up at the rusty slams on ilie 
celling, shuddering every time an elevated tram shook the room 
Sacred name of God I must save up my money. When he turned 
over the knob aj> the bedstead rattled and he remembered Marco’s 
hissing husky voice; I never see the dawn that I don’t say to myself 
{x^haps. 

“If you’ll excuse me just' a moment Mr. Olafson,” said the 
house agent. “While you and the madam are deciding about th(’ 
apartment. . . They stood side by side in the empty room, looking 
out the window at the slate-coloured Hudson and the warships at 
anchor and a schooner tacking upstream. 

Suddenly she turned to him with glistening eyes: “O Billy, just 
think of It/* 
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He took hold of her shoulders and drew her to him slowly. *‘You 
can smell the sea, almost.” 

“Just think Billy that we alre.gc^ng to live here, on Riverside 
Diive. ril have to have a day . Mrs, William C. Olafson, 

J18 Riverside Drive. ... I wonder if it is all ri^t to put the addicss 
on our visiting cards.” She foofc his hand anefjed him through the 
empty clean swept rooms that no one had ever lived in. He was a 
hig shambling man .with eyes of a washed out blue deep-set in a 
white infantile head* 

“Ii’s a lot of money Bertha/* * * 

“Wc can afTord it now, of course wc can. We must live up to 
our income. . . . Your position demands it. . . . And think now 
happy we’ll be,” 

The house agent came back down the hall rubbing ^s> hands. 
“Well, well, well . . . Ah I see that we’ve come to a favourable 
ch rision. . . . You are very wise too, not a finer location in the' city 
of New^ York and in a few months you won’t be able to get 'any- 
th] ng out this way for love or money. ...” , ‘ 

“Yes we'll take it from the first of the month.” 

“Very good. . . . You won’t regret your decision, Mr. Olafson/’ 

“I’ll send you a cheque for the amount in the morning.” 

“At your own convenience. . . . And what is your present address 
pltMse. . . The house agent took out a note-book and rtioistened 
j stub of pencil with his tongue. 

“You had better put Hotel Astor.” She stepped in front of her 
husband 

“Our things are stored just at the moment.” 

Ml Olafson turned red. 

“And , . . er , . . we’d like the names of two rcfei cnees please in 
the city of New York.” 

“I’m with Keating and Bradley, Sanitary Engineers, 43 Park 
Avenue. . . .” 

“lie’s just been made assistant general manager,” added Mrs, 
Olafson. 

When the) got out on the Drive walking downtown against a 
tussling wind she cned out ; “Darling I’m so happy. . . . It’s really 
going to be worth living now,” 

“But why did vou tell him we lived at the A^tor?” 

“I couldn’t tell him wte lived in the BrqnJt could I? He’d have 
thought we were JcWvS and wouldn’t have rented us the apartment/’ 
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“But you know I don’t like that sort of thing/’ 

“Well we’ll just move down to the Astot for Ac rest of the week, 
if you’ic feeling so truthful* I’ve ncsvcr in my life stopped in 
a big downtown hotel.” 

“Oh Bertha it’s the priadple of the thing. , ; * I don’t like you 
to be like that.” 

She turned and looted at him wi^ twitching nostrils. “You’re so 
namby^-pamby, Billy* ... I wish to heavens married a man for 
a husband.” 

He took her by the arm, “Let’s go up here/’ he said gruffly with 
his face tiimed away. 

They walked np a cross street between building lots. At a corner 
the ricfeiSty half of a weather-boarded farmhouse was still standing. 
There was half a room with blue-flowered paper eaten by brown 
sums on the walls, smoked fireplace, a shatter^ built-in cupboard, 
and an iron bedstead bent double. 

Plates, 4ip endlessly through Bud’s greasy fingers. Smell of swill 
and hot soapsuds. Twice round with the little mop, dip, rinse and 
pile in the rack for the long-nosed Jewish boy to wipe. Knees w< t 
from spillings, grease creeping up his foreaims, elbows cramped. 

“Hell this ain’t no job for a white man,” 

“I don’t care so long as I eat,” said the Jewish boy above the 
rattle of dishes and the clatter and seething of the range whcie 
three swearing cooks fried eggs and ham and hamburger steak and 
browned potatoes and corned beef hash. 

“Sure I ct all right,” said Bud and lan his tongue round his 
teeth dislodging a sliver of salt meat that he mashed against his 
palate with his tongue. Twice round with the little mop, dip, iinse 
and pile in the rack for the long-nosed Jewish boy to wipe. There was 
a lull. The Jeivish boy handed Bud a cigarette. They stood leaning 
against the sink. 

“Ain’t no way to make money dishwashing.” The cigarette 
wabbled on thfe Jewish boy’s heavy lip as he spoke. 

“Ain’t no job for a white man nohow',” said Bud, “Waitin’s 
better, they’s the tips.” 

A man in ^ brown derby came in through the swinging door 
from the lunch-room. He was a big-jawed man with pig-eyes and a 
long cigar sticking straight out or the middle of his mouth. Bud 
caught his eye and he felt the cold glint twisting his bowels. 
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“Whosat?” he whispered. 

“Dunno. . . . Customer I gticss/’ 

“Don’t he look to you like one o’ them detectives?” 

“How de hell should 1 kridw? I ain’t never been in Jail,” The 
Jewish boy turned red and atijKk out hts jaw. , 

The busboy set down a new pile of dirty dishes. Twice round 
with the little mop, dip, rinse arid pile in the rack. When the man 
in the brown derby passed back through the kitchen, -Bud kept his 
eves on his red greasy hands. What the hell even if be is a dctec- 
n VC . . When Bud had finished the batch, he strolled to the d(x>r 
wiping his hands, took his coat and hat from the hook and slipped 
our the side door past the garbage cans out into the street. Fool to 
]uinp two hours’ j3ay. In an optician’s window the do<^ was at 
twcnty-fivc past two. He walked down Broadway, past Lincoln 
Scjuare, across Columbus Circle, further downtgwn toward^ the 
centre of things where it’d be more crowded. 

She lay with her knees doubled up to hex chin, the t^ghtgown 
jinlled tight under her toes. 

“Now straighten out and go to sleep dear. . . . Promise mother 
vou’ll go to sleep.” 

“Won’t daddy come and kiss me good night?” 

“He will when he comes in; he’s gone back down to the office 
and mother’s going to Mrs. Spingarn’s to play euchre.” 

“When’ll daddy be ' 

“Elbe I said go to sleep. , . . I’ll leave the light.” 

“Don’t mummy, it makes shadows. . . . When’ll daddy be 
home?” 

“When he gets good and ready.” She was turning down the gas- 
light. Shadows out of the corners joined wings and rushed together. 
“Good night Ellen.” The streak of light of the door narrowed 
behind mummy, slowly narrowed to a thread up and along the top. 
The knob clicked; the steps went away down the hall; the front 
door slammed* A clock ticked somewhere in the silent room; out- 
side the apartment, outside the house, wheels and gallumping of 
hoofs, trailing voices; the roar grew.*- It was blasck except fot the 
two strings or light that made an upside down L in the corner of 
the door. 

Elbe wanted to stretch out her feet but she was afraid to. She 
didn’t dare take her eyes from the upside d6wp L in the corner of 
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the door. If sfcc closed her eyes the light would go out. Behind the 
bed, out of the window-cuT^ins^ out of the closet, from under the 
table shadows i3,udged crcakily towards her. She held on tight to 
her ankles, pr>,^scd her phiu In between her knees. "I'hc pillow 
bulged wdth,^'hadow, -shadows were slipping into the 

bed. If she closed h^ eyes the iig;ht' would go out. 

Black spiralling roar outside ihns melting through the walls 
making the cuddled shadows throb. Her tQiaguc clicked against 
her teeth like the ticking of the clock Her arms and legs were 
su^5 her neck was stiff; she was going to yell. Yell above the 
tearing and the rattat outside, yell to make dadd) hear, daddy come 
home. Shordrew in her breatli and shneke^d again Make dadd) 
come home. The roaring shadows staggered and danced, the 
shadows Wished round and round. Then she was crytng, her eyes 
were full of’ sale warm tears, they were running over her checks 
and into her, ears. She turned over and lay crying with her face in 
the pillow.; 

The gasdamps tremble a while down Ae purple-cold stre^ets and 
then go out under the lurid dawn, Gus McNicl, the sleep still 
gumming his eyes, walks beside his wagon swinging a wire basket 
of milk bottles, stopping at doors, collecting the empties, climbing 
chilly stairs, remembenng grades A and B and pints of cream and 
butter-milk, while the sky behind coinices, tanks, roof -peaks, 
chtmncys becomes rosy and yellow. Hoarfrost glistens on doorsteps 
and kerbs. The horse with dangling head lurches jerkily from door 
to door. There begin to be dark footprints on the frosty pavement, 
A heavy brewers’ dray rumbles down the street. 

“Howdy Moike, a little dulled aie ye?” shouts Gus McNiel at 
a cop threshing his arms on the corner of Eighth Avenue. 

“Howdy Gus. Cows still milkin’?” 

It’s broad daylight when he finally slaps the reins down on the 
gelding’s threadbare Kyimp and starts back to the dairy, empties 
bouncing and jiggling ^in the cart beliind him. At Ninth Avenue a 
train shoot.$ overhead clattering dowivtown behind a KtUe green 
engine that emits blobs of smoke white and dense as cotton-wool to 
melt m the r^iw air between the stiff black-windowed houses. The 
first rays of the sun pick out the gilt lettering of DANIEL 
McGILLYCGDDY’S wines and liquors at the corner of 
Tenth Avenue. Gu$ McNier? tongue is dry and the dawn has a salty 
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taste in his mouth. A can o' bccr’d be the makin' of a guy a loUI 
moriuii’ like this. He tsikes a tuttx wkh the reins roufid the whip and 
jumps over the wheel* Hfe nnr^feet $tmg when they hit the pave- 
ment Stamping to get the blood back into his toes he shoves 
through the sWingii^ docasJ' ; ' ' 

“Well ril be damned if it a&?t the milkman bringin’ us a pint o’ 
cream for our coffee.’’ Gus spits into die newly prfish^jd cuspidor 
beside the bar. 

“hoy, I gut a thoist on me. ...” 

“Been drinkin’ too much milk again, Gus, HI roars 

the bar-keep out of square steak face. 

The saloon smells of brass-polish and fresh sawdust. Through .in 
open window a steak of ruddy sunlight caresses the ruinp of a 
naked lady who reclines calm as a hard-boiled egg bn a bed of 
spinach in a gilt-framed picture behind the bar. 

“Well Gus what’s ycr pleasure a foine cold mofiiin' loikc this'^” 

“I guess beer’ll do, Mac.” 

The foam rises in the glass, trembles up, slops over. Tlie bar- 
keep cuts across the top with a wooden .scoop, lets the 'foam settle 
a second, then puts the glass under the faintly wheezihg ^igot 
again. Gus is settling his heel comfortably against the brass rail. 

“Well how’s the job 

( rus gulps the glass of beer and makes a mark on bis heck with 
his flat hand before wiping his mouth with it. “Full up td the neck 
wid It. ... I tell ycr what Fm goin’ to do, I’m goin’ to go out West, 
lake up free land m North DaStota or somewhere an’ raise wheat. 

I’m pretty handy round a farm. . . . This here livin’ in the city’s 
no good.” 

“How’ll Nellie take that^” 

“She won’t cotton to ir much at foist, loikes her comforts <rf home 
an’ all that she’s been used to, but 1 tbmk she’ll loikc it foinc onct 
she’s out there an’ all. This ain’t no kife for her nor me neyther.” 

“You’re right there. This town’s gom’ hell. , . - Me and the 
missus’ll sell out here some day soc^r I guess. If we could buy a noicc 
genteel restaurant up town or a roadhouse, that’s wliat’d suit us, 
G(;t me eye on a little property out Bronxville way, within easy 
dnvin’ distance.” He lifts a mallet-shaped fist meditatively fo his 
chin. ‘Tm sick o’ bouncin’ these goddam drunks every night. Whadc 
hell did I get outen die ring for xep to stop fightin’r Jus’ last 
night two guys start a-sluggin’ an’ I has to mix it up with both of 
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’em to dear the plate out. . . . I’m stek o’ fighten’ every drunk on 
Tenth Avenoo. . . . Have somethin’ on the Hcmisc?” 

‘*}cz I’m afraid Ncllie’ll smeii it on tne:’' 

“Oh, niver mcand that. Nclhe oug^t to be used to a bit o’ 
drmkin’. Her ole man.iciifcci it well enough.” 

“But honest Mac I ain’t been sloj^ed once since me weddin’- 

’ ,, , 

“I don’t blame yhV'She’s, a red sweet, girl Nellie is. Those little 
spiKurls o’ hers’d near drive a feller crazy.” 

The second bifer sends a foamy acrid flush to Gus’s fingertips. 
Laughing he slaps. his thigh. 

“She’s a pippin, that’s what she is Gus, so ladylike all.” 

“Weil 1 reckon I’ll be gettm’ back to her.” 

“You lucj^ young divil to be goin’ home to bed wid your wife 
w'hcn we’re’idl startin’ to go to work.” 

Gus''S .red face gets redder. His ears tingle. “wSomctimcs she's 
a bed ydfc. . , .So long Mac.” He stamps out into the street again. 

The, morning has grown bleak. Leaden clouds have settled down 
over the city. “Git up old skin an’ bones,” shouts Gus jerking at the 
gelding’s head. Eleventh Avenue is full of icy dust, of grinding 
rattle of wheels and scr.ipc of hoofs on the cobblesioncs. Down the 
railroad tracks comes the clang of a locomotive bell and the clatter 
of shunting freight-cars. Gus is in bed with his wife talking genth 
to her: Look here Nelhe, you wouldn’t moind movin’ West would 
yez? I’ve filed application for free farmin’ in the state o’ North 
Dakota, black soil land where we’ can make a pile o’ money in 

wheat; some fellers git rich in foivc good crops Healthier for the 

kids anyWciy, . . . “Hello Moikel” There’s poor old Moike still on 
his beat. Cold work bein’ a cop Better be a wheat farmer an’ have 
a big farmhouse an’ barns an’ pigs an’ horses an’ tows an’ chickens 
. . . Pretty curly headed Nellie feedin’ the chickens at the kitchen 
door. . . . 

“Hay dere fior crissake ...” a man is )'clling at Gus from the 
kerb, “Look out for de cars!” 

A yelling mouth gaping under a visored cap, a green flag waving 
“Godami^hty I’m on toe tracks.” He yanks the horse’s head 
round. A crash rips the wagon behind him. Cars, the gelding, a 
green flag, houses whirl ami crumble into blackness. 
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All along the rails there were jaces; in the port holes there 
were faces. Leetpard a ssde melt came from the tubby 
steamer that rode at anchor listed a little p one side with the 
yellow quarantine flag drooping at the Jore^ast. 

'*rd gfue cttniUigft dollars” said the old man resting on 
his oars^ "'to kjtow whai they came for” 

”fust for that pop,” said the young man who sat in the 
stctn*, ”Atn^t it the land of opportoomty?” 

thing 1 do \now” said the old man, *^When 1 was 
a bofit was wild Irish came in the spring with thd first run 
of shad. . . . Now there ain't no more shad, an' them folJ(s, 
Lord hnows where they come from” 

”It*s the land of opportoomty” 


A lean-i-aced young man with steel eyes and a thm hiriv 
bndged nose sat back in a swivel chair with his feet Oh ms 
new m«ihogany'linjsh desk. His skin was sallov^ hts lips 
gently pouting. He Wriggled m the swivel chair watching the little 
sciatchcs his shoes were making on the veneer. Damn^t I don't 
care Then he sat up suddenly making the swivel shriek and 
banged on his knee with his clenched fist. “Results/’ h<f shouted. 
Three months Tve sat rubbing my tail on this swiveljmir, . . , 
Wlidl’s the use of going through law-school and beia^Kdmitted 
to the bar if you can't find anybody to practise on^ He frowned at 
the gold lettering through the grv.und glass door. 

NIWDLAB EGROEG 
waI^tA'YenrottA 

Niwdlab, Welsh. He jumped to his feet, i'vc rckd that damn 
sign backwards every day for three months. Vm going craaiy. I’ll 
go out and eat lunch. 

He straightened his vest and brushed some flecks of dust off his 
shoes with a handkerchief, then, contracting his face into an 
expression of intense preoccupation, he hurried out of his office, 
trotted down the stairs and out on to Maiden Lane. In front of the 
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chap-house he saw &ic headline on a pmk extra; Japs Thrown Back 
From Mukden, H ^'bought ^ehe^jHipcr and folded it under his arm 
as he went in ihroji^h the swipging door. He to^ a table and pored 
over the bill of fare* Mustn’t be extravagant now. “Waiter you can 
bring me a England bbjled dinner, a slic?e of apple-pie and 
coffee.” Thgrlong-nofcd waiter wrote the order on his slip looking 
at it side^ys with careful frown, c . . T’hat’s the lunch for a lawyer 
without/any practief. Baldwin cJcircd'^his threat and unfolded the 
paper. . . . Ought to liven up the Russian bonds a bit. Veterans Visit 
President. . . . Another Accident on ELEVENrii Amall Tracks. 
Milkman seriously injured. Hello, that’d make a neat little damage 
suit* , ; 

Augustus ' McNael, 253 W 4th Street, who drives a rriilk -wagon foi 
the Excebior Dairy Co. was severely injured early this moniing when 
a freight ffc*ain backmg down the New Yoik Central tracks . . . 

H:c ought to sue the railroad. By gum I ought to get hold of that 
man and make him sue the railroad. . . . Not yet recovered con 
sciousness. . * , Maybe he’s dead. Then his wife can sue them all 
tht more, . . I’ll go to the hospital this very afternoon. . . Cki 
in ahead df any of these shysters He took a determined bite of bread 
and chewed it vigorously. CX course not; I’ll go to the house and sec 
if there isn’t a wife or mother or something- Foigne me Mrs. Mi- 
Nie] if I intrude upon youi deep affliction, but I am engaged in 
an investigation at this moment . . . Yes, letaincd by pronu 
inent interests, . . . He diank up the last of tlic coffee and paid 
the bilk , 

Repeating 253 W. 4th Street over and over he boarded an up- 
town car on Broadway. Walking west along 4th he skirted Wash 
ingtdn SqUjite, The trees spread branches of brittle purple into a 
dove-coloured ishy; the large- windowed houses apposite glowed very 
pink, nonchal^t, prosperous. The very place for a lawyer with a 
large consetv^ive practice to make his residence. We’ll just sec 
about fhat. He crossed Sixth Avenue and followed the street into the 
dingy' West Side, where there was a smell of stables and the side- 
walks were Uttered with scraps of garbage and crawling children 
Imagine living down here among low Irish and foreigners, the scum 
of the universe* At 253 there were several unmarked bells. A woman 
with ginghamt^ sleeves rolled up on sausage-shaped arms stuck a grey 
mop-head out the window. 
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“Can you tdl me if Augustus McNkl lives here?'* 

“Him that’s up there a-layin’ in horspital. Sure he docs.” 
“That’s It. And has he any reUiivcs liyjmg here.?” 

“An’ what would you bp wantia* wid 
“It’s a little mattet of budness.” 

“Cjo up to the top floor an* you’ll foind his wife thpre but most 
likely she can’t sec ycz . . - , The poor thing’s powerful wrought up 
about her husbandf^aii’ them only eighteen months married.” 

The stairs were tracked with muddy footprints and sprinkled 
here and there with the spilling of ash-cans. At the top he found a 
fiesh-painted dark-green dfx>r and knocked. . 

“Who’s th^c?” came a girl’s voice that sent a little shiver through 
him. Must be young, 

“Is Mrs‘ McNicl in?” 

“Yes,” canic the lilting girl’s voice again. “What is it?** 

“It's a matter of business about Mr. McNiel’s^ccident.”. i 
“About the accident is The door opened in little caxitious 
iLiks. She had a sharp-cut pearly-white nose and chin and a pile of 
wavy icd-brown haii that lay in litde flat curls round her high 
narrow forehead* Grey eyes sharp and suspicious looked hini hard in 
the face. \ 

“May I speak to you a minute about Mr. McNiel’s i accident? 
'1 heic aie certain legal points involved that I feel it Jtr^ duty to 
make known to you. . . By the way I hope he’s better.” 

“Oh yes he’s conic to,” 

“May 1 come in? It’s a little long to explain.” 

“1 guess you can,” Her pouting hps flattened into a Wry smile. 
“I gucfts you won’t eat me.” 

“No honestly I won’t.” He laughed ncrvoUvsly in his thrpati^ 
She led the WMy into the darkened sitting-room. “I’m not piling 
ii[> the shades sp’s yoii won’t see the pickle everythin’s in/* , 
“Allow me to introduce myself, Mrs. McNiel. , , <*eorge 
Baldwin, 88 Maiden Lane. . . . You sec 1 make a sj-iccisdity of'eases 
like this. . . To put the whole matter in a nut-sheli. . .Your 
husband was run down and nearly killed through the culpable or 
possibly criminal negligence of tile employees of the New ^ork 
(Central Railroad. There is full and ample cause for a suit against 
railroad. Now I have reason to believe that the Excelsior Dairy 
Company will bring suit for the losses indurred, horse and wagon 
•etcetera. . . ' 
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“You mean you think Gus is more likdy to get damages him 
self?” ' ' 

“Exactly.” 

“How much do you tbu^.lw c<«iid 

“Why that depends on jhow'hadly hurt he is, oft the attitude of the 
court, and perhaps on the skill ^ the lawyer. ... 1 think ten 
thousand dollars is ,a conservative ^ure.” 

“And you don’t ask no money doswft?” 

“The lawyer’s- fee is rarely paid until the -case u brought to a 
successful termination.” ■' 

“An’ you’re a lawyer, honest? You look kinder young to be a 
lamer.” 

The grey eyes flashed in his. They both la^^cd. He felt a warm 
inexplicable flush go through him. 

“I’m a lawyer all the same. 1 make a speciality of cases like these 
Why only ^St Tuesday I got six thousand dollars for a client who 
was lockibo by a relay horse iiding on the loop, . , . Just at this 
moment as you may know there is considerable agitation for 
revoking altogether the franchise of the Eleventh Avenue tiacks. 
... I t^k this is a most favourable moment” 

‘^Say do you alwa>s talk like that, or ts it just business?” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Poor old Gus, I always said he had a streak of luck in him ” 

'The wail of a child crept thinly tlurough the partition into the 
room. 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s Oftly the baby. , . . The little wretch don’t do nothin’ but 
squall,” 

“So you’ve got children Mrs. McNieP” The thought chilled 
him somehow. 

“Juss one . . what kin ye expect?” 

“Is It the Emergency Hospital?” 

“Yes I reckon they’ll let you sec him as it’s a matter of business 
He’s groanin’ somethin’ dreadful.” 

“Now if I could get a few good witnesses.” 

“Mike Doheny seen it all. . . . He’s on the force. He’s a good 
frien’ of,-, Gds’s.” 

“By gad weVe got a case and a half. . . . Why they’ll setde out of 
court . . . ril go right up to the hospital.” 

A fresh vol% of wails came from the other room. 
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“Oh, that brat,” she whispered, . st^ijwing up her face. “We 
could use the money all right Mr.. Baldwin, . . 

“Well I must go.” He picked up his hat. “And I certainly will 
do iny best in this case. May I come by and report progress to you 
Irom time to time?” 

“1 hope you will.” 

When they shook hands at the door he couIdn*l aaem to let go 
licr hand. She blushed. ^ 

“W^cll goodbye and thank you very much for callin’/* she said 

stiffly. 

Baldwin staggered dizzily down the stairs. His head w^s full of 
l)lood. The most beautiful girl Tve ever seen in my life. Outside it 
had begun to snow. The snowflakes were cold turtive caresses to 
bis hot chedks. 

The sky over the Park was mottled with little*^^tatled clouds 
hl.c a field of \yhite chickens. 

“Look Alice, let us go down this little path.” 

“But Ellen, my dad told me to come straight home from school.** 

“Scare catL’ 

“But Ellen those dreadful kidnappers. ...” 

“1 told you not to call me Ellen any more.” 

“Well Elaine then, Elaine the hly maid of Astalot.” 

Ellen had on her new Black Watch plaid dress. Alice wore glasses 
and had legs thin as hairpins. 

“Scare cat*” 

“IbcyVe dreadful men sitting on that bench. Come along Elaine 
the fait, let’s go home,” 

‘Tm not scared of them, I could fiy like Peter Pan if I wanted to,” 

“Why don’t you do it?” 

“I don’t want to just now ” 

Alice began to whimper. “Oh Ellen I think you're mean, . . . 
Come along home Elaine.” 

“No I’m gome for a walk in the Park.” 

Ellen started down the steps. Ahec stood a minute on the top 
step balancing first on one foot then on the other. 

“Scai*edy scaredy scare cat!” yelled Ellen. 

Alice ran off blubbering, “I’m goin’ to tell your mommer,” 

Ellen walked down asphalt path among the shrubbery kick- 
ing her toes iH the airl 
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Ellen in her new dress of Black Watch plaid mummy’d bought 
at Hearn’s walked down the asphalt path kicking her toes in the 
air. There was a silver thisdc feroefch on the shcmlder of the new 
dress of Black Watch pUid 'iriumtny’d bought at, Hearn’s. Elaine of 
Lammennoor was going to he married. The Betrothed. Wangnaan 
nainainai, went ^hc bagpipes goin^ through the rye. The man on 
the bench has a patch over has 'eye. \A watching black patch. A 
black watching patch. The kidnapper^of the -Black Watch, among 
the rustling shrubs kidnappers keep their Black Watch. Ellen’s toes 
don’t kick m the air. Ellen is terribly scared of the kidnapper of the 
Black Watch, big smelly man (rf the lilack Watch with a paith 
over his eye. She's scared to run. Her heavy feet scrape on the 
asphalt as she tries to run fast down the path. She's scared to turn 
her bead. The kidnapper of the BLu k Wcdch is right behind. When 
I get to the lamppost I'll run as lar .is the nurse and the bcib\, 
when I get to the nurse and the bain J'll iiin as far as the big lice, 

when I get to the hig nee. . .Oh I'm so tiled I’ll lun out on to 

Central Park West .md down the sued luimc She was seared to 
tutu round* She lan with a stuch in hci side. She lan till her 
moutli tasted Kke pennies. 

^*What are you running for Ellic'^'* asked (tjona Drayton who 
skippiiig rope outside the Noielands. 

^‘Because I wanted to,” panted Ellen. 

Wincy'after-glow stained the muslm curtains and filtered into the 
blue gloom erf the rex^m. They stood on either side of the table 
Out of SL pot of narcissus still wrapped in tissue paper star-shaped 
flowers' gleamed with dim phosphorescence, giving otf a damp 
earth smell enmeshed in indolent prickly perfume. 

‘Tt was nice of you to bring me these Mr. Baldwin, I’ll take them 
up tp Gus at the hospital tomorrow.’’ 

‘‘For God’s ^ake don't call me that.” 

“But I don’t like the name of George.” 

‘T don’t care, I like your name, Nellie.” 

He stood looking at hci ; perfumed weights coiled about his 
arms. His ha|xds dangled like topty gloves. Her eyes were black, 
dilating, her lips pouting towards him across the flowers. She 
jerked her, up to cover her face. His atm was round her litilc 
thin shoulder^. , , 

“But honest Georgy, we’ve got to be careful. You mustn't come 
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here so often. I don’t want ail the old' hens in the house to start 
talkin’.” 

“Don’t worry about tha.t; . • . We tiaustn’t worry about anything,” 

“I’ve been actin’ like I wa^ this . Tve got to 

quit ” ' ^ , 

“You don’t think I’ve been acting naturally^ do’ yOicy! I swear to 
Crod Nellie I’ve never done anything like this btsfetfft. not that 
kind o-f person/* , 

She showed h^r even teeth in a laugh. “Oh you kin never tell 
ilxiut men.** 

“But if it weren’t something extraordinary and exceptional you 
don’t think rd be running after you this way do you? I’ve never 
been in love witli anybody but you Nellie.” 

“That’s a good one.” 

“But it’s true. . , . I’ve never gone in for that sort of thing* d’ve 
worked too hard getting thiougn law school andkall to 
time for girls/* 

"‘Makin’ up tor lost time I should say ” 

“Oh Nellie don’t talk like that.” 

“But honestly Georgy I’ve got to cut this stuff out. "^^hat’IJ we 
do when Gus comes out of hospitaP An’ I’m neglectin’ tJ|e kid an' 
everythin’/’ 

“Christ I don’t care what happens. . . . Oh Nellie/* pulled 
hei i.ice round. They clung to each other swaying, mouth^:flirioudy 
mingling. 

“Look out we almost had the lamp o\er/’ 

“C^od you’re wonderful, Nellie,” Her head had dropped on his 
( best, he could feel the pungence of her tumbled hair all through 
lum. It was dark. Snakes of light from the street lamp wound 
greenly about them. Her eyes looked up into his frightemngly 
solemnly black. 

“Look Nellie let’s go in the other room,” he whispo’ed in a tiny 
trembling voice. 

“Baby’s in there,” 

'rhey stood apart with cold hand* looking at each other. 
here an’ help mc.i I’ll move the cradle in here, . . * CJarefal not to 
wake her or she’ll bawl her head off ” Her voice crackled 

7’he baby was asleep, her litde rubbery face tight closed, imnute 
pink fists clenched on the coverlet. 

”She looks happy/* he said with a farced titter. 
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“Keep quiet can’t you. . . . Here take youi' shoes off. . , . There’s 
l)cen enough trampin’ o* shoes up here. . . . Georgy I 

wouldn’t do this, but I juu hdp. , . 

He fumWed for hef dark. “Yew darling. . . Clumsy he 
brooded over her, hreastlang crttzil^ de^. 

“Flatfoot you’re us. . X** 

“I ain’t, honest Pd swear by my muder’s grave it’s de irutt. . . . 
Latitude toity-seven soutt by twelve west. ... You go derc an’ 
see. . . . On dat island we made m de second office! ’s boat whtn 
dc ElUot P. Siml(tns foundered dcr was four males and foity 
seven females includin’ wtwnen and children. Waren’t it me d.it 
tde de reporter guy all about ii an’ it came out in all de Siind.n 
papers?” 

“But Flatfoot how the hell did they ever get you away from 
there?” 

“Dey .carried me off on a stretcher or I’m a cock-eyed Iyer. I’ll 
be a 8 tMi-of-a%tch if I war n’t founderin’, gcmi’ down by de bows 
like de ole Elliot P." 

Heads tossed back on thick necks let out volleys of laughter, 
glasses were banged on the round ring-marked table, tlnjibs 
rebounded with slaps, elbows wcie poked into ribs. 

“An’ how many guys was in de IxKit 

“Six itttiudin’ Mr. Dorkins dc second officer.” 

“Seven and four makes eleven. . . . Jez. , . . Four an’ three 
elevenths broads per capita. . . . Some island.” 

“'When docs the next ferry leave?” 

“Better have another drink on that. . . . Hay Charlie fill ’em 
up.” . , 

Emile pulled at Congo’s elbow. “Come outside _a sec. I’ai 
que’queclweie a te dire.” Congo’s eyes were wet, he staggered .1 little 
as he foUow«|d Emile into the outer bar. “O Ic p’tit mysterieux.” 

“Look here, I’ve got to call on a lady friend.” 

“C&, that’s what’s eating you is it? I always said you was a wise 
guy E^Ie.” 

’%Ool^ here’s my address on a piece of paper in case you forget 
it: 945 22od. You can come and sleep there if you’re not too 

^ckled, in^.^on’t you bring any friends or women or, anything. I’m 
in right wilji the landlady aifo i don’t want to spoil it, . . . Tu 
£omprenife,“ 
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“But I wanted you to come on a swell party. . . . Faut faire un 
peu la noce, nom dc dieu! . . ' 

“I got to work in the moriiiag,” 

‘‘But I got eight months^ pay in tny pocfcdt'^ . 

“Anyway come round tomonrhw jsx about sis,:rl!}l Wait for you.” 

“Tu ni’emmerdcs fii ssas av<fe tes a jet 

of saliva at the spittoon in the corner of die bSar "itna Ibrnied' back 
frowning into the inside room. 

“Hay dere sit down Congo; Barney’s goin’ to sing dc Bastard 
King of Englarid/’ 

Rmile jumped on a street-car and rode uptown. J^t ‘©ghtcenth 
Sticct he got off and walked west to Eig]^ Avenue. Two doors from 
the corner was a small store. Over one window was CoKFiSHRit. 
over the other Delicatessen. In the middle of the glass door '.white 
enamel letters read Emile Rigaud, High C>lass Table . Daiiities. 
Emile went in. The bell jangled on the door. A d^rk stout woman 
with black hairs over the corners of her mouth w'as drowsing 
behind the counter. Emile t(x>k off his hat. “Bonsoir Madame 
Rigaud.” She looked up with a starts then showed two dimples 
in a profound smile. ' 

“Tieng e’est comma qa qu'ong oiibhe ses ami-es,” she said in 
a booming Bordelais voice. “Here’s a week that 1 say ^ myself, 
Monsieur Loustec is forgetting his inends.” 

“I never have any time any more,” 

“Lots of work, lots o1 money, being When she. laughed her 
shoulders shook and the big breasts undei the tight blue b^ice. 

Lmile screwed up one tyc. “Might be worse. . . , But sick of 
waiting. . . . It’s so tiring; nobodj' regards a waiter.” 

“You are a man of ambition, Monsieur Loustec.” 

“Que voulez vousi^” He blushed, and said timidly, “My name’s 
Emile.” 

Mme. Rigaud rolled her eyes towards the ceiling, “Thait was 
my dead husband’s name. I’m used to that name. Stic signed 
heavily. 

“And how’s business^” 

“Comma ci comma fa. . . . Ham’s gone up again.’^ 

“It’s the Chicago rings doing that. ... A corner in pork) that’s 
the way to make money.” 

Emile found Mme* Rigaud’s bulgy black eyes probing his. “I 
enjoyed your singing so la$t time, . - . Tve thought of k citen. , . . 
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Music does one good don't Mmc. Rigivud’s dimples stretched 
and stretched as she smilo<f * pom bia&and had no ear. . . . 
That gave me a great deal x& pain,*’ 

“Couldn’t you sing SMirthing this cyenihg?” 

wntit me tOi, , JBut there is nobody to wait on 

customers.’* 

‘Til run in when ’we hear the b^l, if you will permit me.” 

“Very well. . . .• Tve learned k ne^ American song . . . C’cst due 
vous savez^’* 

Mme. Rigaud locked the till with a key from the hunch that 
hung at her belt and went through the glass door in the back of the 
shop. Emile followed with his hat in his hand. 

“Give me your hat Emile.” 

“Oh don’t trouble youiself.” 

Tlic room beyond was a little p irlour with yellowy-flowered wall- 
paper^ salmon-pink portieres and, under the gavS-bracket from 
which hung a bunch of crystals, a piano with photographs on it 
The piano-stool creaked when Mme. Rigaud sat down. She lan hei 
fingcrii over the keys. Emile sal carefully on the very edge of the 
dh^iir beside the piano with his hat on his knees and pushed his 
4i3te forward so that as she played she could see it pul of the corner 
her eye tilted up towards hers. Madame Rigaud began to 


Just a birrd m a gceldcd cage 
A beauteeful sight to see 
You’d rink se vas ’appee 
And free from all care 
Sc’s not zo se seems to be. . . . 


The bell on the dooi of the shop jangled loud. 

“Permettez,** cried Emile lunmng out. 

‘*Half a pound o’ bolony sausage sliced/’ said a little girl with 
pigtails. Emile passed the knife across the palm of his hand and 
sliced the sausage carefully. He tiptoed back into the parlour and put 
the money oh the edge of the piano. Madame Rigaud was still 
singing; ^ 

* Tis sad ven you tink of a vasted life 
Fpr yout cannot mare vit age 
Beautce vas soooold 
For an old man’s gooold 
. Se’s a hirrd in gedded cage. 
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Bud stood on the corner of West Brp^dway and Franklin Street 
tMUng peanuts out of a bag. It Was adoia aii^KSs money was all gone. 
The ITevatJcd thttpdered ovi^rhead. Dust* before his 

eyes in the girdcr-fitriped w|tSk^:«ay tt> go he 

sjK lied out the names of the streets for thd shiny 

c.ih drawn bv two black shiny-rumped Jborses corner 

sh.irp in front of him with a rasp on the cobWe-^slMes of red 
shiny wheels suddenly braked. There was a yellow Iekl|ier tnmk 
o-n the sent beside the driver. In the cab a man in a bre^n derby- 
talked loud to a woman with a grey feather Ixxi round- be/ neck 
and grc) ostrich plumes in her hat. The man jerked a revolver up 
t{v his mouth-'^The horses reared and plunged in the middle of a 
shewing crowd. Policemen elbowing through. They had thc^man 
our on the kerbstone vomiting blood, head hanging limp over' his 
(becked vest. The woman stood tall and white beside him fWisting 
litt feather boa- in her hands, the grey plumes in her hm nodding 
in the stuped sunlight under the elevated , , , 

‘‘His wife was taking him to Europe. . . . The DeutsekhnS 
sailing at twelve. Fd said goodbye to him for ever. He was sailing ori 
the Deutschland at twelve: He’d said goodbye to me for ^ ^ 

“(ht o-ute de Way derc;” a cop jabtid Bud in the stOin;|ch -witl 
his c Ihow. His knees trembled He got to the edge of the cri^wd and 
w.ilked away trembling. Mechanically he shelled a peanut and put 
u in his mouth. Better save the rest till evenin’. He twfeted'the 
mouili of the bag and dropped it into his pcxrkct. 

Under the arcTight that splutter'd pink and green^edg^d violet 
the man in the checked suit passed two girls. The fuIHipped oval 
face of the girl nearest to him; her eyes were like a knife-thrust 
I ic walked a few paces then turned and followed them fin^Ting his 
new satin neck-tie. He made sure the horse-shoe diamond pin was 
firm m its place. He passed them again. Her faefe was turned away. 
Maybe she was. . . , No he couldn’t tell. Good luck he had fifty 
dollars on him. He sat on a bench aiK^ let them pass hiim- Wouldn’t 
do to make a mistake and get arrested. They didn’t notice itfin. 
He fallowed them down the path and out of the Patk. His 
was pounding. Td give a million dollars f or . . . Pray pardon- me, 
isn’t this Miss Anderapn? ' The girls walked fest. In the a»owd 
crossing Columbus Circle he lost sight of them. He buri^B^& down 
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Broadway block after block.The full Ups, the eyes like the thrust of a 
knife. He stared in girls’ faeces right and left. Where could she have 
gone ' He hurried on down Broadway. 

> u 

Ellen was sitting hc|.fathltt otx a bench at the Battery. wShe 
was looking at hear hw Iwown button shoes. A glint of sunlight 
caught on metocs^jand on each crf’^hc little round buttons when she 
swung her fect.out from under the shadow of her dress. 

“Think how it’d be,” Ed Thatcher wa.s saying, “to go abroad on 
one of those liners. Imagine cros.sing the great Atlantic in seven days.” 

“But ds^ddy what do jieoplc do all rh.at time on a boat?” 

“I dunno ... I siippo.se they^ walk lound tiie deck and play cards 
and rc:ad and all that sort of thing. Tlicn they have dances.” 

“Dances on a boat^ 1 ^h()nId think it’d be awful tippy.” Ellen 
' giggled, 

“On' the big modern liners they do.” 

“Daddy why don't we go^” 

“]^aybe we will some day if I can save up the money.” 

daddy do hurry up an’ save a lot of money. Alice Vaiiglian’s 
mother iin’ father go to the White Mountains every summer, bni 
next summei they’re going abroad ” 

^ ,Ed Thatcher looked out across the bay tliat stretched in blue 
apafkling reaches into the brown haze towards the Narrows The 
statue of Liberty stood up vague as a sleepwalker among the 
curling smoke of lugTxiats and the mass of schooners and the 
bl lint, lumbering masses of brick-barges and sand-scows. Here and 
there riifc glary sun shone out white on a sail or on the superstriKiiu c 
of ^ ^asmcf. Bed ferry-boats shuttled back and forth. 

“Ciaddy why aren’t we ricli*^” 

are lots of people poorer than us Elbe. . . You wouldn’t 
like youT daddy any better if he were rich would you^” 

“Oh yes I would daddy.” 

Thatcher laughed, “Well it might happen someday. . . , How 
would -you like the firm of Edward C. Thatcher and Co., Certified 
Accountants?” 

Ellen jumjped to her feet: “Oh look at that bij|; boat, . . , That’s 
the boat I want to go on,” 

“Th^ ti^ere’s the HaraHc/' croaked a cockney voice beside them. 

“Oh is it' really?” said Thatcher. 

“Indeed it is, sir; as fahne a ship as sylcs the sea sir,” explained 
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eagerly a frayed creaky-voiced tmn wfeyP* sal on the bench beside 
them. A cap with a broken patent-katfedt v^soar was pulled down 
over a luilc peaked £ac^.,that exuded snkll of whisky. “Yes 

sir, the Harabic , 

“Looks like a good big boal diat does.*’ 

“One of the biggest' afloat sir. I tahme 

and on the Majestic and the Teut&nic too sir, faki^ both, 
though a bit lightheaded in a sea as you might say. as 

steward on the Hinmail and White Star lahnes these years 

and now in me old age they’ve lyed me hoff.” 

“Oh well, we all have hard luck sometimes.” 

“And some of us as it hall the tahme sir. ... I’d be a ’appy mart 
Ml, if I could get back to the old country. This aren't any plyce for 
an old man, it’s for the young and strong, this is.” He drew a’gbat-^ 
twisted hand across the bay and pointed to the statue. “Look at kr, ' 
she’s alookin* towards Hengland she is.” 

“Daddy let’s go away. I don’t like this man,” whispered 
tit miilously in her father’s ear. ^ ' 

“All right wc’Il go and take a look at the sealions. . . . Ofod 
day/’ / ^ 

“You couldn’t fahnd me the price of a cup o’ coffee, cc|uid you 
now sir? I’m fair foundered.” Thatcher put a dime in thfc grimy 
knolilied hand. 

“But daddy, mummy said never to let people speak to y<^ inf the 
street an’ to call a policeman it they did an’ to run away m fast' as 
vuu could on acccount of tliose horrible kidnappers.” J 

“No danger of their kidnapping me Ellie. I'hat’s just for little 
girls.” 

“When I grow up will I be able to talk to pec»lc oil the street 
like that?” 

“No deary you certainly will not.” 

“If I’d been a boy could I.?” 

“1 guess you could.” 

In front ci the Aquarium they stopped a minute to lcn;& down 
the bay. The liner with a tug pufling while smoke agiUQst either 
bow was abreast, of them towering above the ferry-boats ‘an^l 
harbour-craft. Gulls wheeled and screamed. The sun shone creanaily 
on the upper decks and on the big yellow black-capped funnel. 
From the foremast a-eh^t»g of little flags fluttered jauntiljr against 
the slate sky. 
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“And there are lots of cojiimi;; over from abroad on that 

boat aren’t there daddy?’ ’ ' 

“Look yw can see . . . the decks are bl^ with people.” 

: Walking across from the East River Bud 

Korpeoning £ott®4 feftisdf stoding beside a pile of coal on the 
sidewalk. On the other side of the^ue of coal a grey-haired woman 
in a flounced lace shirt-waist w&h a big pink cameo poised on the 
curve of her high l>osom was lcM>king at his stubby chin and at the 
wrists that hung raw below the frayed sleeves of his coat. Then he 
heard liimself speak : 

“Don’t s’ipose I could take that load of coal in back for you 
ma’am?” Bud shifted his weight from one foot to the other. 

“That’s just what \ou could do,” the woman said in a cracked 
voice. “That wretched coal man left it this morning and said he’d 
be back to bring it in. I suppose he’s drunk like the rest ot them 1 
can trust you in the house.” 
from up-state ma’am,” stammered Bud. 

‘ **Erq^, where?” 

. ^^Erom Cooperstown.” 

'* . . Tm from BuiTalo. This is certainly the city lor 
everyone being from somewhere else. . . . Well you’re probably a 
burglar’s accomplice, but I can’t help it I’ve got to have that coal 
in, . . . Come in my man, I’ll give you a shovel and a basket and 
if you don’t drop any in the passage or on the kitchen floor, because 
the scrulh-woman’s just left , . . naturally the coal had to come when 
the floor was clean. ... I’ll give you a dollar.” 

When he carried in the first load she was hovering in the kitchen 
His caving hunger-stifl stomach made him totter light-headedly, 
but he was happy to be working instead of dragging his feet 
endlessly along pavements, across streets, dodging drays and carts 
and street-cars. 

“How is it you haven’t got a regular job my man,” she asked as 
he back ^breathless with the empty basket. 

, “I reckon it’s as I ain’t caught on to city ways yet I was born an’ 
raised on a farm.” 

“A®d what'did you want to come to this horrible city for?” 

“CouHn^t toy on the farm no 

“It’s terrible what’s going to become of this country if all the 
fine strong young men leave farms and coincjiito tl^e cities,” 
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“I'hought 1 could git work as a lo^^iborcinan, ma’am, but they’re 
layin’ men olf down on liRt wharv?®-' kin to sea as a 
sailor but nobody wan^ 'a,grecpt^b«in4i ^ 

days now. - ' -s? «■* 

‘How terrible. . ; wliy you 'fjbbr rtian ^ve gone 

to some mission or sorUcthing?” 

When I5ud had brought the last load in be found VwfKfc of cold 
stew on the corner of the kitchen table, half a loaf of stale bceadand 
a glass of milk that was a little sour. He ate quickly baldly ^'d^^nving 
and put the last of the stale bread in his jxxket. 

‘‘Well did you enjoy ypur little lunch?” 

“Thankye ma’am.” He nodded with his mouth full. ‘ ^ 

“Well you fcan go now and thank you very much.” Shc.]pi|fe’-a 
rjiiarler into his hand. Bud blinked at the quaiicr in the palm bis ■ 
hand. 

“Hut ma’am you said you’d give me a dollar.” 

“J never said, any such thing The idea. . . . I’ll call my husband 
if ^ou don’t get out of here immcdiatcl\ In fact I’ve a great mi^ 
lo notify die police as it is. ...” , \ 

Without a word Bud pocketed the quarter and shuffled out. 

“Such ingratitude/’ he heard the woman snort as he clqj&ed-t^e 
door behind him. 

A cramp was tying knots in his stomach. He turned ea^ 
and walked the long blocks to the nvei with his fists press^ tight 
in under his ribs. At any moment he expected to throw up. If I lose 
It It won’t do me no go<xl When he got to the end of the street he 
lay down on the grey rubbish slide beside the wharf. A 
hops seeped gruclly and sweet our ot die humming bxewcry( behind 
him I’hc light of the sunset flamed ui the windows of factories on 
the Long Island side, flashed in the portholes of tugs, lay in sw^iths 
of curling yellow and orange ovei the swift brown-grtoa Water, 
glowed on the curved sails of a schooner that was slowly bucking the 
tide up into Hell Gate. Inside him the jiain was less. Something 
flamed and glowed like the sunset seeping through his body* He sat 
up. Thank Gawd I ain’t agoin’ to lov.- it. 

On deck it’s clamp anJ shivery in the dawn. The i^hipV ira| 
wet when you put your band on it. The brown harbour-water Ktiiells 
of wash-harins, rustles gendy against the steamer’s sides** Sapors 
are taking the hatches off the hoM. There’s a, Rattle, of chains and a 
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clatter from the donkey-cftffibSli, wher^ a tall man in blue oveialls 
stands at a lever in the middle of, a cloud of steam that wraps round 
your face lilge a vyet to^^^ . 

“Muddy is it x^y pie Fourih of 

Moiher'i^ hand has iiis firmly trailing him down tlie 

ccmipanionway "in'fciN saloon. Steward are piling up 

baggage at the foot, of the stairs. 

*‘Muddy IS It really the Fourth of July?” 

*Tcs deary Tm afraid it is. ... A holiday is a dreadful time to 
arrive. StiH I guess they’ll all be down to meet us.” 

She has her blue serge on and a long trailing brown veil and the 
little brown animal with red eyes and teeth that arc real teeth 
round her neck. A smell of mothballs conies from it, of unpacking 
littered with tissue-paper. It's hot m die diiung 
saloon^ the engines sob soothingly behind the bulkhead. His head 
nods over his cup of hot milk just coloured with coffee. Three bells. 
His head snaps up with a start. The dishes tinkle and the coflcc 
spills with the trembling of the ship. Then a thud and a rattle of 
anchor-chains and gradually quiet. Muddy gets up to look ihiough 
the porthole. 

^*Why il*s going to be a fine day after all. I think the sun will 
h^rn through the mist. . . . Think of it dear; home at last. This is 
Vmisx you were born deary,” 

“And It’s the Fourth of July.” 

Worst luck. . . , Now Jimmy you must promise me to stay on 
die promenade deck and be very careful. Mother has to finish 
packing. Promise me you won’t get into any mischief.” 

{Wpmise.” 

He catches his toe on the brass threshold of the smoking-room 
door and sprawls on deck, gets up rubbing his bare knee just in time 
to sec die, sun break through chocolate clouds and swash a rtd 
stream erf brightness over the putty-coloured water. Billy with the 
freckles on his cars whose people are for Roosevelt instead of for 
Parker Uke mother is waving a silk flag the size of a handkerchief 
at the men on a yellow and white tug-boat 

see the sun rise?” he asks as if he owned it. 

“You bet Tsaw it from my porthole,” says Jimmy walking away 
after a iir(gwig look at the silk flag. There’s land do^ the other 
sidu^ nearest a green batik wiflt trees and wide white gtey-roofed 
houses* 
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“Well young feller, how docs be home?*’ asks the 

tweedy gentleman with diHoo^ mon$tache$« 

“Is that way New Yorl;?^’ jimmy ’pdintS;OajPt still water 

broadening in the sunlight. ' . , 

“Yessiicc bobby, behind yonda Saijk of iog 

“Please sir what*s that?” 

“That’s New York; . . . You see New York is ohvMflhhattan 
Island.” . 

“Is It really on' W islarid?” 

“Well what do you think of a boy who don’t know that’Ih? Wn 
home town is on an island?” 

The tweedy gentleman’s gold teeth ghttci as he laughs With life 
mouth wide open. Jimmy walks on round the deck, kicking 'tls 
heels, all foamy inside; New York’s on an island. 

“You look right glad to get home little boy,” says the South^ 
lady. 

“Oh I am, I could fall down and kiss the ground.” 

“Well that's a fine patriotic sentiment. . . , I’m glad to hddr ^ 
>011 say It.” 

jinimy scalds all over. Kiss the ground, kiss the ground, echoes 
][! hjs head like a cat-call. Round the deck. 

‘That with the yellow flag’s the quarantine boat.” ^ 
man with rings on his fingers — he’s a Jew — is talking the 
i weedy man. “Ha we’re under way again, . . . That was. quick, 
wh.ii^” ' 

“We’ll be in for bicakfa^t, an American breakfast, a g<?od old 
home breakfast.” 

Muddy coming down the deck, hr. brown veil floating. “Herd’s 
you I overcoat Jimmy, you’ve got to c rry it.” 

“Muddy, can I get out that flag^” 

“What flag?” 

“The silk American flag.” 

“No dear it’s all put away.” 

“Please I'd like to havo that flag ’cause ic’s the Fouth of July 
an’ everything.’* 

“Now don’t whine Jimmy. When mother says no she itieans 
no.” ' ’ 

Sting of tears; he swallows a lump and looks up in her eyes. 

“Jimmy it*s put away in the shawl-strap and modicr’s so tired of 
fussing with tiiosc wrcstchftd bags.” 
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“But Billy Jones has oiie/^ , . 

"'Look deary you’re -things . , , . There’s the statue of 

Liberty/’ A tall yiKjfn^ in -a ^ss^g gown standing on an 
island faoldiflig.np'%fcrjyL^^ 

*‘What’s that m hor htandJ” 

^‘That's a light, dear , . Liberty enlightening the woikl. . . * 
And there’s Governors Island the hdw side. There whcic the trees 
are . . . and see, that’s Brooklyn Bridge. . . That is a liiic' sight. 
And look at all the docks . . . that’s the Battery , . . and the masts 
and the ships'. . . and thcic’s the spire of Trinity Church and the 
Pulitzer building.” . . . Mooing of sicjn:i'ba.at whistles, femes red 
and waddly like ducks churning up white water, a .whole tram of 
a barge pushed by a tug chugging beside that lets out 
cottem stcam-pu/Ts all the same size. Jimmy’s harfds are cold and 
he’s chugging and chugging inside, 

*‘Dcar you mustn’t get too excited. Come on down and see lE 
mother left anyihing lu the stateroom.” 

Streak of water ciusted with splinters, grocery-boxes, orange-peel, 
cabhage-lcavcs, nan owing, narrowing between boat and the 
dock. A brass band shining m the sun, white caps, sweaty led 
faces, playing Yankee Doodle. ‘‘That’s for the ambassador, you 
know the tall man who never left his cabin.” Down the slanting 
, gang-plank, careful nc>t to trip. Yankee Doodle went to town 
^my black face, white enamelled eyes, white enamelled teeth. “\.is 
maVxi, yas ma’am . . . SUic\a feather in his hat, an tailed it 
macatoni. . . . “We have the freedom of the port.” Blue tusUiin 
officer shows a bald head bowing low . . . T unite boomhoom 
ROOM BOOM . . , cahfs and sugar candy, . , . 

^‘Here’s Aunt Emily and everybody. . , . Dear how sweet of you 
to 

^^My dear I’ve been here since six o’clock!” 

“My how he’s grown.” 

Lignt dresses, sparkle of brooches, faces poked into Jimmy’s, 
smell of roses and uncle's cigar. 1 

“Why he’s quite a little man. Come here sir, let me |oo>k at you.” 

?Wctt goodbye Mrs. Hert, If you ever come dewn our way . . . 
Jimmy I didn't sec you kiss the ground youtig rrtaUEi.” 

“Oh he’s killing, he’s so old-fashioned . , ; such an Ud'-fashioned 
child.” ' , , 

The cab smells musty, goes rumbling and ihspching up a wide 
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avenue sw^irling with dust, through ,hrids; streets sour-smelhng full 
ot grimy yelling children, and all the while the trunks creak ami 
thump on top, 

“Muddy dear, you don’t tibiili itTlladrea^ 

“No dear,” ^e’teughs tilting Ijier ticad to She iias puik 

checks and her eyes sp^lle uijjlcr the brown visit. : ' 

“Oh Muddy,” He kisses her on the" chin* “^What 

lots of people Muddy,” 

“I’hat^s on account of the Fouttn of July.” 

“What’s that man doing?^“ 

“He’s been drinking dear I’m afraid.” 

From a litdc stand draped with flags a man with white whiskers' 
with little red garters on his shirtsleeves is making a speech. 
a FVmrth of July orator. . . , He’s reading the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s the Fourth of July.” 

Ciaugl . . . that’s a cannon-cracker, “lhat wiclchcd boy might 
1 m VC frightened the horse. . . . The Fourth of july dear is[ the day 
ihc' Declaration of Independence was sjgncd in 1776 in tb^ .War oi 
the Rcvaluti:>m My great grandfather Harland was killc^ in ;that 
wai.” 

A funny little train with a green engine clatters overhead. / 

“That’s the Elevated . . . and lo<ik this is Twenty-third Street . . . 
and the Flatiron building.” 

'llic cab turns sharp i ito a square glo'Weiing with :sunlight, 
snK‘lling of asphalt and crowds and diaws up before a tall door 
wlicic coloured men in brass buirrms run forward. 

“A.nd here we arc at the Fifth Avenue Hotel.” 

Icc-crcam at Dncle Jeff’s, cold sweet peachy taste thick against 
ihc loof of the mouth. Funny after you’ve left the ship you can, still 
fed llic motion. Blue chunks of dusk melting into the square-cut up- 
town streets. Rockets spuiting bright in ihc blue dusk, coloured bsdls 
(.illiiig, Bengal fire, Uncle Jeff tacking pin-wliccls on the tree outside 
the apartment-hoUsc dooi, lighting Wm with his cigar. Ro?mn 
candle you have to hold. “Be sure and turn your face away, Jkiddo.”, 
Hot ihud and splutter in your hands, egg-shaped balls soarii^,. ted? 
yellow, green, smell of powder and singed paper. Down the nzsting 
glowing street a bdl clangs, clangs ncarer^t clangs faster. Iloofsiof 
lashed horses striking sparks, a fire engine roars by, round dbt^ewner ‘ 
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led and smoking and luassj^. “Must be on ibroadway.” After it the 
hook-and-laddcr and the mfochiefs high'lttciag htarses. I'hcri the 
tinkle tinkle of an ambulance. “Somebody got his,” 

The box is en^y, gfitty powder and Sawdust get under your 
nails when you along it's cmjay, Uo there arc still some 
little wooden fin: engines on wheds. Really truly -lire engines. “We 
must set these off Uncle Jell, t>h these are the best of all Uncle 
Jeff.” They have squibs in than and go sizzling off fast ovei the 
smoolli asphalt of the street, pushed by sparkling plumed fieiy tails, 
leaving smoke behind some real fare engines. 

Tudked into bed m a tall unfriendly rtxim, with hot eyes and 
aching legs. “Growing pains darling,” Muddy said when she tucked 
him in, leaning over him m a glimmeiing silk dress with drooping 
sl^es,* 

“Muddy what’s that little black j>atch on your face.^” 

“That,” she laughed and her necklace made a tiny tinkling, 
“is to make mother look prettier.” 

' He lay there hemmed by tall nudging wardrobes and dressers. 
From outside came the sound of wheels and shouting, and once 
in a while a band of music in the distance. His legs ached .is il 
they’d fall off, and when he closed his eyes he was speeding tluough 
daring blackness on a red fare engine that shot fire and sparks and 
coloufcd balls out of its sizzling tail. 

The July sun pricked out the holes in the woin sh.ides on the 
office windows, Cius McNicl sat in the moifis<haii with his crulehcs 
between his knees. His face w.is white and puffy from months m 
hospital. Nellie m a straw hat with red poppies locked herself to 
and fro in the swivel chan at the desk. 

“Belter come and set by me Nellie. That lawyer might not like 
it if he found ycz at his desk.” 

She wrinkled up her nose and got to hci Icct. “Gus I declare 
you’re scared to death.” 

“You’d be scared too if you’d had what I’d had wid de laihoad 
doctor pokin’ me and alookin’ at me Icafee I was a jailbird and the 
Jew cbctcK' and lawyer got tcllm’ me as I was totally ih-cap-aciated. 
Gorry Pm all in. I think he was lyin’ though.” 

“Gus you do as I tell yc. Keep ycr mouth ^ut an’ lej the other 
guys do thd talkin’,” 

“Sure J won’t let a peep outa me.” 
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Nellie stood behind his ebatt aadv hepa strcrfcuig the crisp hair 
back from his forehead. 

“It’ll be great to be home again, Nelfie, wid yoii? cookin’ 40 ’ all,” 
lie put an arm round her waist add drew to ohh., 

“Juss dunk, maybe I won’t have to do any.” 

“I don’t thmk I’d like that's© well. . . . Gosh i£ we don’t git that 
money i dunno htiw we’ll make out.”j' 

“Oh pop’ll help us like he’s been doin’.” 

“1 lope to the Lord I ain’t goin’ to be sick all me loife.” 

George Baldwin came in slamming the glass door behind Wm. 
lie stood looking at the man and his wife a second with his Isands 
in his pockets, Then he said quietly smiling- 
“Wdl it’s done people. As soon as the waivci of any furthv 
cl.iims is signed the railroad’s attorneys will hand me a cheque £cK 
for twelve thou.sand five hundicd. That’s what we finally conBir- 
promised on.” 

“Twelve thousand uon men,” gasped Gus. “Twelve thousand 
five hundred. Say wat a second. . . Hold me crutches while I go 
out and git run over again. . . . Wait till I tell McGillycuddy about 
It liic ole divil’ll be thiowin’ hisself in front of a market train. . . . 
Weil Mr. Baldwin sir,” Gus propped himself on to his feet , . 
“you ’ic a great man. , . . Ain’t he Nellie?” 

“To be sure he is.” 

Baldwin tried to keep from looking her in the eye. .Spurts of 
j.'Uglmg were going through him, maling hi.s legs feel weak and 
liemlily. 

‘i’ll tell ycz what let’s do,” said Gus. “Sposin’ we all take a 
horsecah up to ole McGillycuddy’;- an’ have somclliin’ to wet our 
whistles in the private bar. . . . M-' tteat. 1 need a bit of drink to 
chei r me up. Come on Nellie.” 

“f wish I could,” said Baldwin, “but I’m afraid I can't. I’m 
pretty busy these days. But just give me your signature before you 
go and ril have the cheque for you tomorrow. . . . Sign here . . . and 
here ” 

McNeil had stumped over to die d sk and was leaning ovcf the’ 
papers. Baldwin felt that Nellie was trying to make a sign to him. 
He kept his eyes down. After they had left he noticed her purse, a 
little leather purse with pansies burned on the back, on the coracr 
of the desk. . There iivas a tap on the glass door. He opened. 

“Why wwldn’t you look at me?” she said breathlessly low. 
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“How could I With him He Iwdd the -purse out to her. 

Shc put her arms round ,hi« neck and kissed him hard on the 
mouth. “What are we gain" to do? Shall I come in diis attcrn<jonJ^ 
Gus’ll be liquorin’ up to himself sick again now he’s out ot the 
hospital,” 

“No I can’t Nellie. , . . Business , . . business, . . , I’m bus> every 
minute,” 

“Oh yes \ou ‘arfe- - , . All right have it your own W'a\.” She 
slammed the door. 

Baldwin sat at his desk biting his knuckles without seeing the 
pile of papers he was staring at. “IVe got to cut it out,” he said 
ajjoud and got to his feet. He paced back and forth across the narrow 
oiifiScc looking at the shelves of law books and the Gibson girl 
Qakndjif river the telephone and the dusty square of sunlight by the 
lii^mdow. He looked at his watch. Lunchtime. He drew the palm 
bf -a forehead and went to the telephone. 

, “Rectot 1237. . . . Mr. Sandbournc there . . . Say Phil suppose 
I come by for you for lunch? Do you want to go out right now? . . 
Sure. . . . Say Phil I clinched it, got the milkman lus damages 
pleased as the dickens. I’ll set you up to a regular lunch on the 
: ^etig;th of it. ... So long. ...” 

He came away from the telephone smiling, took his hat off its 
hook, fitted it carefully on his head in front of the httlc miiror 
over the hatrack, and hurried dc>wn the stairs. 

'On the last flight he met Mr. bmcry of Emery & Emery who had 
their oflSccs on the first flixir 

“Well Mr. Baldwin hows tilings'^” Mr. Emery of Emciy 
Emery was a flat-faced man with grey hair and eyebrows and a 
protruding wedge-shaped ]aw. “Pretty well sir, pretty well.” 

“They tell me you arc doing mighty well. . . . Something about 
the New York Central Railroad,” 

“Oh Simsbury and I settled it out of court.” 

“Humph,” said Mr. Emery of Emery & Emery. 

As they were about to pait in the street Mr. Emery said suddcnlv 
“Would you care to dine with me and my wife sopc time?” 

'^Why , . . er - . , rd be delighted.” 

“I like to see something of the younger fellow's in the ,piofcssir)n 
you understand... . . Well FH drop you a line, • • . Some evening 
next week. It would give us a chance to have a chat/^ 

Baldwin sliook a blue-vdned hand in a st^rche^ cuff and 
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went off down Maitfcn Lantf wJlii a springy step through 

the noon crowd'. On Pcarf Strcia he* dished' a Rtecp flight of back 
stairs that sHidt of rjoasting<x>fiefi^ndka^^ 0fi,4^rwna glass door. 

“Come in,” shouted' a bais lanky in his 

shirtsleeves strode forward' to meet him. "Hcffo^cdfge^ thought 
you were never comin*. I’m hongry as hell.’* ' 

“Phil I’m going to set you up to the best lunch yoo ever ate in 
>0111 life.” 

“Well I’m juss waitin’ to be set.” 

Phil Sandhiourne put on his coat, knocked the ashes put of his 
pipe on the Corner of a drafting table, and shouted into a dark 
inner office, ‘^Goin’ out to cat, Mr. Specker.” ^ '* ' 

“All right go ahead,” replied a ^oaiy quavering from the inner 
office. *' ^ 

“How’s the old man*^” asked Baldwin as ihev went out the door. 
“Ole Specker? ’Bout on his last legs . . . but he’s jiccn 
for years poa ole soul. Honest George I’d feel migh^'"’niicahi; 
anythin’ happened to poa ole Specker. . . . He’s the only honest min 
in the city of New York, an’ he’s got a head on his shoulders tool^’ 
“Pie’s never made anything much by it,” said Baldwin, 

“He may yet. . . . He may yet. , , Man you ought to isCe his 
plans for all-siecl btiildin’s. Pie’s got an idea the skyscraper of the 
future’ll be built of steel and glass. We’ve been experimenting with 
viticous tile recently. . . . crist-a-mighty some of his plans would 
knock ycr eye out. . . . He’s got a great sayin’ about some Roman 
emperor who found Rome of buck and left it of marble. Well he 
says he’s found New York of brick an’ that he’s goin’ to leave it 
of steel . . . steel and glass. I’ll have to show you his project for 
a rebuilt city. It’s some pi{X 2 -dream.” 

They settled on a cushioned bench in the corner of the restaurant 
that smelled of steak and the grill. Sandbourne stretched his legs 
out under the table. 

“Wow this is luxury,” he said, 

“Phil let’s have a cocktail,” said Baldwin from behind the bill of 
fnie “I tell you Bhil, it’s the first five y^ars that’s the hardest.” 

“You nccdn*t Wi^rfy George, you’re the hustlin’ kind. . . . Vm 
the ole stick in the mud,” 

“I don’t^e why, you can always get a job as a draftsman,” 
“That’s a fine future I muss say, to spend ma life with the corner 
of a draftin’ table 5tiick lA ma bally. , * . Chrlst-a-mighty man!” 
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“Wdl Specker and Sandboucpc eaay,, be 9. famous firm yet.” 

“People’ll be goin’ round in flyin’ madunes by that time an’ you 
and mc’ll be kid out wkb our toes to the daisies.” 

“Here’s luck anyvray.” ' 

“Here's lead in yer pencil, Oewge." 

They drank down the Martinis and started eadng thcii oysters. 

“I wonder if it’s true that oysters turn to leather in your stomach 
U?hen you drink alcohol with ’em.” 

“Search me. . . . Say by the way Phil how are you getting on 
that litdc stenographer you were taking out?” 

“Man the food an’ drink an’ theatres I’ve wasted on that lil’ 
mrl, ... She's got me run to a standstill. . . . Honest she has. 
I ouVe a »^iblc feller, George, to keep away from the women ” 

“Maybe^” Said Baldwin slowly and spat an olive stone into his 
clenched fist. 

The ftfit thing they heard was the quavering whistle that came 
from a little wagon at the kerb opposite the entrance to the ferry. 
A small boy broke away from the group of immigrants that lingered 
in die ferryhouse and ran over to the little wagon. 

' ' ^Surc it’s like a steam engine an’ its fulla monkey nuts,” he yelled 
nixining back. 

*Tadraic you stay here.” 

‘‘And this here’s the L station. South Ferry,” went on Tim 
Halloran who had come down to racer them. “Up thataway’s 
Battery Park an’ Bowling Green an’ Wall Street an’ th’ financial 
district. , . . Come along Padiaic your Uncle Timothy’s gom’ to 
take ye on th’ Ninth Avenoo L.” 

There were only three people left at the ferry landing, an old 
woman with a blue handkerchief on her head and a young woman 
with a magenta shawl, standing at cither end of a big corded trunk 
Studded with brass tacks; and an old man with a grtseftish stub of 
a beard and a face lined and twisted like the root of a dead oak. 
The old woman was whimpering with wet eyes ; “Dove andiamo 
Madonna mia, Madonna mia?” The young wamam was unfolding 
a letter blinking at the ornate writing. Suddenly she went over to 
the pJiS^iman, “Non posso leggere,” holding out the letter to him. 
He wrung his hands, letting his head roll back and forth, saying 
over and over again something she couldn't; Understand. She 
shrugged her shoulders and smiled and went hack to the trunk. A 
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Sicilian with sideburns Was talking to old wcMnan. He grabbed 
the trunk by il? cord and |>ulkid a iping wagon with a 

white horse diat stood across the stticL Tht; "^'Womcn followed 
the trunk. The Siahan held out his h^' to the'ypung vtaman. The 
old woman still muttering and whimpering ho^lsd: herself pain- 
fully on to the back of the wagon. When the Sidjjait^Ieaiied over to 
read the letter he nudged the young wt^n widt his SuMiIder. She 
stiffened. “Awright,” he said. Then as he shook the reins on the 
horse's back he turned back towards the old woman and shouted, 
“C'lntjue le due. . . . Awright.” 
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The rtmpety^xiiikf ru’mpOy-b^mf sp9^3 out, slackened; 
bumpers banged tdi- thwn the train. The man dropped off 
the roddic €^utih*t move for sttfffiess. It was pitch blacf{^ 
Very slowly he craved out, hoisted himsdf to his prices, to 
his feet Until he lemed panting against the freight ^ar His 
body urns htn his own; hts muscles were smashed wood, hts 
bones were twisted rods, A lantern burst his eyes, 

**Oet outa here quid^ yous Company detectives is beatm’ 
through de yards,” 

**Say feller, ts this New Yorl(?” 

' "yo«V<? goddam right it is, fuss f oiler my lantern; you \in 
git out along de waterfront,** 

Hts feet could barely stumble through the long gleaming 
tmd crobs crossed line<: of trucf(s, he tripped and fell over 
a bundle of signal rods At last he was sitting on the edge of 
a wharf with his head in his hands. The water made a 
spothmg noise against the piles li\e the tapping of a dog 
He too{ a newspaper out of his pocket and unwrapped a 
hun\ of bread and a slue of gristly meat. He ate them thv, 
chewing and chewing before he could get any moistme in 
his mouth. Then he got unsteadily to his feet, brushed the 
crumbs off his kjiees, and loo\ed about him, Southwanl 
beyond the trac\s the mtir\y s\y was drenched with orange 
glow, 

'*The Gay White Way/' he said aloud in a croaking 
voice. *^The Gay White Way ” 


T Ht^oxjgh the rain-striped window Jimmy Herf was watching 
the umbrellas bob in the slowly swirling traffic that flowed 
up Broadway, There was a knock at the door; ‘^Come m,*' 
said. Jiimriy and turned back to the window wh^l hft that the 
waitei^twrasn’t Pat. The waiter switched on tbevHgfc Jimmy saw 
him reiPtected in the window-pane, a lean Sjwky-haireti m holding 
aloft in hand the dinner-trav on which the silver covers were 
grouped Hkc domes. Brcai;hing nard the waker advanced into the 
room dragging a folding after him with his, free hand. He 

7 ^ 
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jerked open the stand, set the tr^y on.ft «nd laid a cloth on the 
round table. A^reasy pahtiT scaell him^Jimmy waited 

till he‘d goaac^to turn round, /Tlscn* fie table up- 
ping up the silver covers; sbug in it, roast 

lamb, mashed potatoes, mastef turnips, spinacJi^fr'^escrt cither. 

“Muddy.” “Yes deary,’’ the voice wailed the 

folding doors. 

“Dinner’s ready mother dear.” 

“You begin darling boy. I’ll be right in. . . 

“But 1 don’t want to begin without you mother.” 

He walked round the tabic straightening knives and forl£R,^Iie 
put a napkin over his arm. The head waiter at DelmOhiirb’s was,, 
ai ranging the tabic for Graustark and the Blind King of !^oheu}ia^ 
and Prince Henry the Navigator and ... - ' 

“Mother who d’you want to be Mars’ Queen of Scots or La^y 
Jane Grey?” _ 

“But they both had their heads chopped off honey. ... I dcyi^t 
want to have xny head chopped off.” Mother had on her salmon- 
coloured tca'-gowu. When she opened the folding doors a wilted 
smell of cologne and medicines seeped out of the bedroonijl, trailed 
after her long laceTnnged sleeves She had put a little too mueh 
pow'der on her face, but her hair, her lovely brown hair was done 
beautifully. They sat down opposite one another; she set^'a plate 
ot soup m front of him, lifting it between two long blue-veined 
hands. 

He ate the soup that was WMteiy and not hot enough. “Oh I 
forgot the croutons, honey,” 

“Muddy . , . mother why aren’t you eating your soup^” 

“] don’t seem to like it much this evening. I couldn’t thirfk^ vyh^t 
to order to-night my head ached so. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Would you rather be Cleopatra? She had a wonderful npperite 
and ale everything that was put before her like a good little 

“Even pearls. . . . She put a pearl in a glass of vinegar and dirAnk 
it down. . , Her voice trembled. She stretched out herh'^nd^ tb 
him acrosit* the table; he patted her hand manfully And smfW. 
“Only you and me Jimmy hoy. . . Honey you’ll alwi^s 
mother won’t you?” 

“What’s the matter inuddy dear?” 

“Oh naijfeg; I fctf strange this evening. . . ^ Oh J’m sp tked of 
never redly feeling welk” 
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“But after you’ve had your c^r^ob. ...” 

“Oh yes aftca: I’ve ha^my opcraticwi. . . . Deary there’s a papei 
of fresh butter on the in tlie bathroom. . . . I’ll put 

some on these turnips jlf"y5?!U fetch k for me.\ . . Tm afraid I’ll have 
to complain al^t the rood again. This lamb’s not all it should 
be; I hope it wd&’t xnakc us sick.” 

Jimmy ran through the folding doors and his mother’s room 
into the little passage that smelled vf mothballs and silky bits of 
clothing littered on a chair; the red rubber tubing of a douche 
swung in his face as he opened the bathroom door; the whiff of 
medicines made his ribs contract with misery. He pushed up the 
window at the end of the tub. The ledge was gritty and feathery 
specks of soot covered the plate turned up over the butter. He stood 
a monaclit staring down the airshaft, breathing through his mouth 
to keep from smelling the coal-gas that lose from the furnaces. 
Below him a maid ui a white t ap leaned out ot a window and talked 
to one'of the furnriccnicii who stoexi looking up ^it her with his 
bare grimy arms tiossed over his chest, jimmy strained his cars to 
hear what they were saving; to be dirty and handle coal all day and 
have grease in voui hair and up to \our arm-pits. 

”Jimmee*“ 

‘'Coming mother.” Blushing he slammed down the window and 
walked back to the sitting-room, slowly so that the red would have 
time to fade out of his face. 

“Dreaming again, Jimmy. My little dreamer.” 

He put the butter beside his mother’s plate and sat down. 

“Hurry up and eat your lamb while it’s hot. Why don’t you try a 
little French mustaid on it? It’ll make it taste better,” 

The mustard burnt his tonge, brought tears to his eyes. 

“Is it too hot?” mother asked laughing. “You must learn to like 
hot things, - . . He always liked hot things.” 

“Who mother?” 

“^Someone I loved very much,” 

They were silent. He could hear himsdf chewing. A few rattling 
sound§;,df cabs and trolley-cars squirmed in brc&Sily through the 
cloaed^Windows. The steam-pipes knocked and hiss^* Down the 
airshaft "the furnaceman with grease up to his armpits was spitting 
words out of his wabbly mouth up at the maid in the starched 
cap— dirty wQrds. Mustard's the calohr of . . . 

“A penny for your thoughts.” 
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“I wasn’t thinking of aaydtiiig.” 

“We have any seeTets hcom other dear. Remember 

you’re ihe orfv comfort your mirthBr'has'hi the, 

“I wonder what it'd be like to be a 'seal; a UoS^'^athour seal.” 

“Very chilly I should think.’* 

“But you wouldn’t feel it. . . . Seals are proted&jjj^ty.' a layer of 
blubber so that they’re always warm even sittiog' jbit 'in iceberg. 
But It would be such fun to swim around in the sea" whenever 
)<>u wanted t®. They travel thousands of miles withoBt stop- 
ping.” 

“But mother’s travelled thousands of miles without s^ppiag 
■md so have you.” 

“When?” 

“Going abroad and coming back.” She was laughing at 
with bright eyes. 

“Oh but that’s in a boat.” ^ 

“And when we used to go cruising on the Mary Stuart*' 

“Oh tell me about that Muddy.” 

There was a knock. “Come.” Th^ spiky-haired waiter put his 
head in the door. 

“Can I clear mum?” 

“Yes and bring me some fruit salad and see that the fruit 4s 
iresh cut. . . . Things are wretched this evening.” 

Puffing, the waiter was piling dishes on the tray. “I’m sorry 
mum,” he puffed. 

“All right, I know it’s not your fault waiter. . . . What’ll you 
have Jimmy.?” 

“May I have a meringue glace Muddy?” 

“All right if you’ll be very good.” 

“Yea,” Jimmy let out a yell. ' , 

“Darling you mustn’t shout like that at table.” 

“But we don’t mind when there are just the two of us. . . , Hoofay 
meringue glace.” 

“James a gentleman always behaves the same way whetiber he’s 
in his own home or in the wjlds of Africa.” 

“(rce I wish wc we^e in the wilds of Africa.” 

“I’d be terrified, d^.” 

“I’d ^loQt like that and scare away all the lions and tigers, . . . 
Yeslwoul^.” , 

The ly^iter came back, with, two plate$ the tray, “fm sosry 
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mum but meringue glace*s all 6ut.. ... I brought the young gentle- 
man chocolate ice-creaj#\'1^tead.’* 

“Oh mother.” . , , 

“Never mind *>,it would have been too rich anywa>. 

, . . You tfe^t wd I*U let you mn out after dinner and buy 
some candy^^; 

“Oh goody.^ ‘ 

“But don’t eat the ice-cream t(x> fas\ or you’ll have colly-wobbles ” 

“I’m all through.” 

“Yon bolted it you little wretch. . . . Put on yuur rubbers honc} ” 

“But it’s n&t raining at all.” 

“Do as mother wants you dear . . . And please don’t be long I 
put you ot your hoiKMir to come right back. Mother’s not a bit well 
tonight and she gets so nervous when you’re out in the stieet. 
There are such teinhle dangers. ...” 

He down to imll on hts rubbers. While he was snapping them 
jight erVer his heels she came to him with a dollar bill. She put her 
arm with its long sl(*c‘ve round his shoulder “Oh my darling.” 

She was cr\ing 

“Mother you mustn’t ” He squeezed her hard; he could feel the 
ribs'of her corset against his arms. “I’ll be back in a minute, in the 
teeheiest wecnciest minute.” 

On the stairs where a brass rexl held the dull crimson carpet in 
place on each step, Jimmy pulled ofT his rubbers and stuffed them 
into the pockets of his raincoat. With his head in the air he huriicx! 
through the web of piymg glances of the bell-hops on the bench 
beside the desk. “Gom’ fer a walk?” the youngest light haired hell 
hop asked him. Jimmy nodded wisely, slipped past the staring 
buttons of the doorman and out on to Broadway full of clangour and 
footsteps and faces putting on shadow-masks when they slid out of 
the splotches erf light from stores and arc-lamps. He walked fasi 
up-toWn past the Ansonia. In the doorway lounged a black-browcd 
mah with a cigar in his mouth, maybe a kidnapper. But nice pcoplt 
live in' the Ansi>nia like where we live. Next a telegraph office, dry 
goods stores* a dyers and cleaners, a Chinese sending out a 

scorchipd mysterious steamy smell. He walks faster, th^ thinks arc 
tertiblc jddnappers. Footpiis. A man witH*‘a caft of brushes 

past him, greasy sleev'c brushes against hts shoulder, smells of 
sweat and'CoaKoil; suppose.' he’s a fire-bug. The thought of fire-bug 
gives him gbose flesh. Fire. Fire. 
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Huyler's; there's a fiidgy odour mixed with the 

smell of nickel and well*wip^ the door, and the 

smell of cooking chocolate curls Warn^ g^ngs under the 
windows* Black aikl^ orange 

He IS ]ust>going in when be .thiidcj of Ac bjocks 

turiher up, those little 'Siivea: “stcam-cn^ncs Acy 

give you with your change. I'll hurry; on roller-sktfi^:^it’d'takc less 
time, \ou could escape from bandits, thugs, hold-up 
skates, shoddng over yc^jir shoulder with a long automatic^ bing 
. . . one of ^em down! Aat's the worst of ’em, bing 
rinother; the roller-skates arc magic roller-skates, whec 
the bnck walls of the houses, over the roofs, vaulfing cHfenteySs,' 
up the Flatiron Building, scooting across the cables of Brooklyn 
Bridge. ' ' ' 

Mirror candies; this time he goes in without hesitating* He 
stands at the counter a while before anvonc comts to wait on hbn. 
‘‘Please a pound of sixty cents a pound mixed chScolate crcaim/’ 
lie rattled off. She is a blonde lady, a little cross-eyed, and Idokj^';'dt 
him spitefully without answering “Please Pin in a hurry if "ydu 
tlon’t mind.” ' 

“All right, everybody in their turn,” she snaps. He stands blink- 
ing at her with flaming checks. She pushes him a box all wrapped 
up with a check on it, “Pay at the desk.” I'm not goin|^ to cry. 
The lady at the desk is small and grey-haircd. She takes lys dollar 
through a little door like the little doors little animals in and 
out of in the Small Mammal House. The cash register 'makes a 
cheerful tinkle, glad to get the money. A ejuarter, a dime, a nickel 
aud a little cup, is tliat forty cents? But only a little cup instead 
ol a steam-engine or an automobile. He picks up the money and 
Ic ives the little cup and hurries out with the box under his arm. 
Mother'll say Fve been too long. He walks home looking. Straight 
ahead of him, smarting from the meanness of the blonde lady. 

“Ha . . . been put abuyin' candy,” said the light-haired belh 
hop “I'll give you some if you come up late-!,'' whispered Jitnmy a.s 
he passed. The brass rods rang when he kicked them runaing up the 
stairs Outside thp chocolate-coloured door that had 503 on it in 
\v lute enamelled letters he remembered his rubbers. Hc-set iWc^ciQdy 
c»n the floor and pulled Aem on over his damp Aoes, Lucky Middy 
wasn’t waiting for him with the door open. Maylx: shc"d seen him 
( f>ming frpm the window. 
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“Mother.” She wasn't in He was ternfied 

She'd gone outj she’d gooc-a^ifcray. “Mother I” 

“Come here dear,” canie'lter 'Voicc weakly from the bedroom. 

He pulled off bis hat an^T^coat and rud^ in. “Mother what's 
the matter?” . * ’ 

“Nothing' honey- , - - I’ve a headache that’s all, a terrible licad- 
ache. , . . Put some cologne on a handkerchief and put it on niy 
head nicely, and don’t please dear gel it in my eye the way \ou 
did last time.” 

She lay on the bed in a sky-blue wadded wra[)pcr. Hci face wds 
silky salmon-coloured tea-gown hung limp over 
a chair; on tnc floor lay her corsets in a tangle of pmk strings 
Jimmy put the wet handkerchief carefully on her forehead. The 
cologne t'ceked strong, prickling his nostrils as he leaned over her. 

“Thai’s so good,” came her voice feebly. “Dear call up Aunt 
Emily, Riverside 2466, and ask her if she can come round this 
evening. I want 10 talk to her. . . . Oh my head’s bursting.” 

His heart thumping terribly and tears blearing his eyes he 
went to the telephone. Aunt Emily’s voice tame unexpectedly soon. 

*^Aunt Emily mother’s kinder sick. . . . She wants you to come 
around. . . . She’s coming right away mother dear,” he shouted, 
that fine? She’s coming right around,” He tiptoed back into 
Iris mother’s room, picked up the corset and the tea-gown and 
hung them in the w^ardrobc, 

“Deary/’ came her frail voice, “take the hairpins out of my hair, 
they hurt my head. . , . Oh honey-boy I feel as il my head would 
burst. . - He felt gently through her blown hair that was silkier 
than the tea-gown and pulled out the hairpins. 

^‘Oh don’t, you arc hurting me ” 

“M)i»ther I didn’t mean 10.” 

Aunt Emily, thin in a blue mackintosh thrown over her evening 
dress^ hurried into the room, her thin mouth in a pucker of sym- 
pathy^ She saw her sister lying twisted with pain on the bed and the 
skinny, white-faced boy in short pants standing beside her with his 
hands full of hairpins. 

“What is it Lil?” she asked quietly. 

“My dear something terrible’s the matter with mc^” cAmc Lily 
Herf’s voice in “a gasping hks. 

“James,” said* Aunt Emily harilily, “yem must ruil to bed 
- . . Mother needs perfect quiet.” 
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“Ciood mght Muddy dear/* be said. 

Aunt Emily patted him oa jthc bac|^\rDic>n’t worry Janies 1 11 
attend ro c^erythingv"’ She went t^an calling; 

a number in a low precise vcace^ ^ 

l‘hc box of candy wa&W.lbc |«urlou^ feit guilty 

when he put it under his arm. As he he 

snatched omt a voltwne of the American Cyclaf)aEdii‘aiid tucked 
It under the other arm. His aunt did not notice wben.i^ went out 
the door. The dungeon gates opened. Outside was an Ar;A stallion 
and two trusty retainers waiting to speed him across the boeder to 
freedom. Three doors down was his room. It was with 

silent chunky darkness. The light switched on obediently 
up the cabm of the schooner Mary Stuatt All right Captain Weigh 
anchor and set your course for the Windwaid Isles aM don’t' left 
me be disturbed before dawn; I have important papers to peruse. 
He tore off his clothes and knelt beside the bed in his p^amas. 
Nowilaymedowntosleep Ipraythclordmv soiiltokecp Ifishoulddio* 
beforeiwake Ipraythelordmysoultotakc. ) 

Then he opened the box of candy and set the pillows together 
at the end of the bed under the light. His teeth broke through the 
<.hocolate into squashy-sweet filling. Let’s see . . . ^ 

A the first of the vowels, the hrst letter in all written alphabets except 
the Amharic or Abyssinian, of which it is the thirteenth, and the Runic 
ot which it IS the tenth. . . 

Darn it that’s a hairy one. . . . 

AA, Aachen (sec Aix-la-Chapelle) 

Aardvark . . . 

Crce hc\s funny looking . . . 

(nrycteropus capcnsis), a plantigrade anunal of the matmnalis^ order 
edemata, peculiar to Africa 'V ''' 

Ahd, 

Abd<hhalim, an Egyptian prince, son o£ Mchmet All and„a whit|e 
slave woman. * - * 

His cheeks burned as he read: 

The Queen of the White Slaves. 

Abdomen (lat. of undetermined etymology) ... the lower pajt of the 
body induded between the level at the diaphragm and tnat of the 
pelvis. 4 1-^1 
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Abc^.ird . . . The uTaium of master and pupil was not long pie- 
scr\c(l A w driller saUirncnt than esteem filled their hearts and the 
ualniuicd opportunities of intercourse which Wicre afforded them by 
the canon who confided in Abelard’s age fhc was now almost lorry), 
and in his public character, were (aial to tne peace of both. The con- 
dition of Htloise was on the point of betraying iheir intimacy 
Fulbcrt now abandoned himself to d aansport of .sa\dgc vindicuvcncss 
, . . burst into Abelard's chdinher with a band oi ruffians and graiilud 
his rc\<.ngc by inflicting on him an i‘U')aons murilation. , , . 

Abclites . . . denounced sexual micrcoursc as service of Satan. 

Abimelech I, son of (ndcon by a Shcshcmitc concubine, wlto made 
himself king after murdcung all his seventy brethien except Joihain, 
and waA killed while besieging the lowci of Thtbcz . . . 

Abomon . . . 

No; his Hands were icy and be felt a little sick fiom stuffing 
down so rhany chocolates. 

Abraiadabra. 

Abydos . . . 

He got up to drink a glass of water before Abyssinia with en- 
gravings of desert mount iins and tlic iuuiung of Magdala by the 
British. 

His c\cs smailcd He was stiff and sleepy. He loe>kcd at his 
Ingcrsoll Eleven o’cIckIv T’eiror giipped him suddenly. It mothci 
WMs dead ^ He pressed his fase into the pillow She stood ovci 
him in hei white balhgown that had late cns}fl> nn it and a tiaiii 
sweeping behind on satin nisthng uifllc^ and htr hand soUly 
fragrant gently stroked his ^hcck A rush of sobs choked him. He 
tossed on the bed with his face sho\ed h.ird iiite» the knotty pillow. 
For a long time he couldn’t slop crying. 

He Woke up to find the light fnirning dizzily and the room study 
and hot. The book was on the floor and the candy sejuashed imdcr 
him (x>zuig stickily from its box T’he watch had stopped at j.45 
He opened the window, put the chocolates in the buieau drawer and 
was about to snap o/I the light when he remembered. Shivcimg 
With terror he put on his batlvrobc and slippers and lip-toed down 
the darkened hall. He listened outside the door. People were talking 
low. He kni,ockcd faintly and turned the knob, A hand pulled tlu 
door open hard and Jimmy was blinking in the face of a tall cle.m 
shaven hrah gold cye^^gla^Ses. The folding doors were dosed; m 
front of them stood a starched nurse. 
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“J^itncs dear, go back to bed and doix’t worry,” said Aunt hn\A) 
in d tired whisper*. “Mother’s \ery ill and jtnnst be absolutely tjuict, 
but tlicrc’s no more d^ifigcr.” 

“Not for the prcsciit at least, Mrs. Mcrivalc,^^?«dd the doctor 
breathing on his eye-glasses. 

“I'he little dear/’ came the nuise’s voice low and purry and 
icassuring, '‘he’s been sitting up worrying all night and he never 
bothered us once.” 

“Til go back <ind tuck you into bed,” said Aunt 'Emily, “My 
James always likes that.” 

“May I see mother, just a peek so’s Fll know she’s adlvXigbt’’ 
Jimmy looked up ttmidly at the big face with the cye-glai5$es., 

Tlie doctor nodded. ‘'Well 1 must go. . . I shall, by at 
lour or five to see how things go. . . . Cioodnight Mrs. MefivaW, 
Goodnight Miss Billings Cioodmght son. . ” i 

“This way. . . .” The trained nurse put hci hand on Jimmy’s 
shoulder. He wriggled out trom under and walked behind ^icr. 

There was a light on m the corner of mother's rcx>m shaded 
by a towel pinned round it I'rom the bed came the rasp of 
bicathing he did not rccogni/c. Hci crum filed face was towards 
Inin, the closed c)cliJs violet, the mouth scicwed to one side. For a 
halt a minute he stared at her “All right 11! go back to bed now,” 
lie whispered to the nurse His bloud pounded deateningly With- 
fint lor»kmg at his aunt oi at the ninsc h( walked stiifly to the outer 
door His aunt said something He lan down the corridor to his 
own rfjom, slammed the dooi and bolted it He stood stiff and 
ulil m tlie centre of the loom with his fists clenched. “I hate them. 
I hale them,” he shouted aloud. 1 hen gulfing a diy sob he turned 
out the light and slipped into tin heel hctwccii the shivcry-cold 
sheets. 

“With all the business you have, inadamc,” Emile was saying 
in a sing-song voice, “I shtuild think yoidcl need someone to help 
you with the store.” ‘ . 

“I know that , . . Tni killing mvs^lf with work; I know that,” 
sighed Madame Rigaud from her stool at the cash-desk. Emile was 
silent a long time staring at the cross section of a Westphalia, ham 
that lay on a marble slab beside his elbow. Then he said timidly: 
“A woman like you, a beautiful woman like you, Madame Rigaud, 
IS never without friend 
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“Ah fa. ... 1 have lived too much xn my time. ... 1 have 
no more coRjhdettcc. Meo arc a set of brutfej^ and women. Oh I 
don’t get on with wOtSieiji a bit!’' ‘ 

“History and literature . . began Emile, 

The hell on ihc top of the door jkngled. A man and a woman 
.stamped into the shop. She had yellow hair and a hat like a 
flower-bed. 

“Now Billy don’t be ex(rav.igdiu,’ ' .she was saying 
“Blit Norah wc got have sumpen ic c.it. . . An’ I’ll be all i.ikc 

by Saturday,” 

“Nutt^^n’ll be jakc till y'ou slop playin’ ilic ponies.” 

“Aw go Icmg wud ycr. . . Let's h.ivc some li vet wursl. . . My 

that cold breast of turkey look.s good. . . .” 

“Piggywiggy,” cooccl the \xlh>w liairocl guL 
“Lay off me will ye, Tm doing tins ” 

“Yes SIX ze breast c'f turkee is vtrcc good . . Wc 'ave ole 
cheekens too, steel \)t . . Emile mong atm khcichcz mot uns dc 

ces petits poulcts dans li cinsin-c.“ Madame Rigand spoke like aw 
oracle without moving iiom hci stool by the cash-desk The man 
was fanning hunstll with a thick-biiinincd stiaw hat that had a 
cheeked band, 

“Varm tonight,” said M.idairic KigautL 

“It sure IS, . N(»rali wc uiighi to Imvc gon< down lo the Island 
instead of bummin’ lound this town ” 

“Rill) you know why wc couldn’t go pcrtcctlv well.” 

“Don't rub u ui. Ain’t 1 icllm' \c it'll be all lakc by Saiui- 
day.” 

“History and liter atiircd’ coniinucd Emile when the customers 
had gone off with the cluckcm having Madame Rigand a silver 
half dollar to lock up in the till . , . '‘history and literature leach 
us l3bat there are friendships, tliat there someUmes comes love that 
IS worthy of confidence. 

“History and literature!” Madame Rigaud giowlcd with internal 
laughter* “A Iqit of good that'll do us,” 

“But don’t y w ever feel lonely in a big foreign aty like thi^ . . . ? 
Everything is so hard. Women look m your pocket not in your 
heart. , . ^ I cati’t stand it any more,” 

Madame Rigaud’s broad shoulders and her big breasts shook 
with laughter. Her corsets creaked when she lifted herself still 
laughing off the stool. “Emile^ you’re a good-looking fellow and 



^>(cjciy and yAJu’ll get on in the worid. , . . But Til never put myself 
m a man’s ppwer . . I’ve suffered too much. . . , Not it you 

came to me with five thousand dollars.” 

*‘You’rc a very cruel womaii*” 

Madame Rigaud laughed again. '‘Come alonjg now, you can 
help me close up.’* 

Sunday weighed silent and sunny over down town. Baldwin sat 
at his desk m his shirt sleeves reading a caH-bound Liw-boofc. Now 
and ihicn he wrote d(wn a note on a scratch- pad in a wide regular 
li Mcl Tlie phone rang loud in the hot stillness He finished the para- 
graph he was reading and stnxlc o\ci to answer it 

‘‘\es Vm here alone, come on over it yon want to.** He put 
down the icteivci “CJod damn it,” he muttered through clenched 
t< erh. 

Nellie eamc in without knocking, found him pai;ing back and 
lortli in front of the window, 

‘ Hello Nellie,” he said without looking u[); she stcxxl still staring 
at him. 

'd.ook here CJeorgy this i.an’r go on ” 

“Why can't it^” 

“I m sick ol alwa)s pjctendin’ an' deemin' ” 

“Nobfjdy's found out anything, have they^'* 

)h of course not ” 

She went up to him and stiaightenecl his neikiie He kissed 
hn gently on the mouth ^hc wore a frilled muslin dicss of a 
tcddish lilac u>lf>ur and had a hint sunshade in her hand 

“Ht>w's things Georgy^” 

“■Wnndciful. D'you know, you p'oplt* liave lirought me luck*^ 
J\^ got scvcial g<Kid cases on hand now and I’ve made some very 
valualdc connections,” 

“Little luck It’s biought me, I haven't d.ired go to confession yet 
T he priest’ll be thinkin’ I've turned heathen.” 

“How's Cjus^” 

“Oh full of his plans, . . , Might ddnk he’d earned the money, 
he's gcltin’ that cocky about it.” 

“Look Nellie how would it be if you left Gus and came gnd 
lived with me^ You could get a divorce and we could get married. 
. Everything would be all right then.” 

“Like fun it would, . . . You don’t mean it anyhow/* 
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“Bui It’s been Worth it, Nelhe, honestly it has/’ He put lus 
arms round ;‘her and ki$S<3d her hand'toU U|)8. She pushed him 
away. *<1 ; \ ^ ' -f 

“An\ways 1 ain’t cornin'^ here again. ... Oh I was so happy 
cornin’ up the stairs thinkin* about seem’ you* . . . You’re paid an’ 
the business is all finished.” 

He noticed that the little curls round her forehead were loose A 
wisp of hair hung over one eyebrow. 

“Nellie we mustn’t part biucily like this.” 

“Wh) not will ye tell mc^” 

“Because wc"ve both lovcd'^onc anothcT ” 

“rm'not goin’ to ery.” She patted her nose with a iitlb lollcd up 
handkerchief. “Georgy In) gom’ to hate )c. . . . Goodbye.” Tl)c 
door snapp'd sharply to behind her 

Baldwin sat .at his desk and chewed the end of a pencil A 
faint pungence of her haii hngcictl m Ins nostrils. His throat wms 
stiff and lumpy, lie uiughcJ 'I’lie j)fncil loll out ol his mouth. He 
wiped the saliva oil: with his handkeiehid and settled himsclt in hio 
chair* From blear) the aowded paiagiaphs ot the lawbook be- 
'came clear He tore the wntlcn sheet oH the scr.ilch-pad and dipped 
It to the top ol a pile of dcxumenls. On the lu'W sheet he began 
Decision ot the Supreme Gouri of the State ot New York . 
Suddenly he sat up straight in Ins chair, and stalled biting the end 
of his pencil again From outside eamc the endless sultry whistle ol 
a peanut wagon “Oh well, ihat’s that,” he said aloud He went on 
writing in a wide regular hand’ Case ol Patleisou \s The Stale 
New York. . . Deusion oi the Supreme 

Bud sat by a window in the Seamen’s Union reading slowly and 
carefully through a ncwspapei Next hun tw(<i men with lieshlv 
shaved raw steak cheeks cramped into white cidlars and blue serge 
Store-suits were panderoiisly playing chess. One of them smoked 
a pipe that made a little clucking noise when he drew on it. Out 
sulc.r,ain beat incessantly on a wide glimmering square. 

Baniak Jive a thousand years, cried the little grey men of the lointh 
platoon of Japanese sappers as tht'y advanced to repair the bridge o\ti 
the Yaul Olivet . , . Special correspondent of the New York Herald 

'‘Checkmate/’ said the man with the pipe. '‘Damn it all let’s 
go have a drink. I'his is no night to be sitting here solier.” 
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“I promised the ’ole 'woman, .* . 

“None 0 ^ that crap Jess, f know kiada promises/’ A big 
crimson hand ihicUv turred with yellow hairs Crushed the chess- 
men mto thek box. “Tell the 'ole woman you had* to have a mp to 
Keep the weatlier out.” 

' That’s no he neither.” 

Jhid watched their shadows hunched into the rain pass the 
window. 

‘What you name?” 

]>iul turned sharp fiom the window startled by a shrill squeaky 
voice in his car He was looking into the iirc-blue eyes of a littit 
\cllow man who had a lace like a toad, largr mouth, protruding 
eyes and thick closc-ciopjK‘d black hair 

I’ud's jaw set. “My name's Smith, what about 

T he lutlc man held out a square callous-palmcd hand. “Plis to' 
meet ]C7, Me Matty.” 

Bud tcKik the hand m spite of himself It scjiieezed his until he 
winced “Matty what^” he asked “Me jtiss Matty . . Laplander 

Malt) . , Conic have drink ” 

'T’m flat,” SwUd liud “Ain’t got a red cent ” 

“On me. Me too mu^h money, take some . Matty shoved a 
Ki.md into either pocket of his baggy checked suit and punched 
Hud m the chtst wnth two llsiluls oi gi ten-backs 

“Aw keep \ei money , , ]’ll take a dnnk with yous though.” 

H\ tlic lime they goi to the saloon on the Lornn of Pearl Street 
fhid’s elbcms and knees w re soikccl and a ti ickle ol cold ram was 
running down his neck When they went up to the bar Laplander 
Afaltv put down a five dollar bill. 

“Me treat everybody, very happv yet tonight” 

Bud was tackling the free lunch, “Hadn't cl m a dawg’s age,” he 
explained when hi went back to the bar to take his drink. The 
wkiskv burnt his throat all tlic way down, dried wet clothes and 
made him feel the way be used to feel when he was a kid. :ahd got 
olT xo go to a baseball game Saturday after novjn. 

“Put it there Lap,” he shouted K ppmg the htde man’s broad 
back, “You an me’s friends from now on.” 

“Hey landlubber, tomorrow me an you ship togezzer* What 
say 

“Sure we will,” 

“Now we go up Bowjery Street look at broads. Me 
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“Ain't a Bowery broad would go wid ycr, yc little Yap/^ shouted 
a tall drunken man with drooping black moustaches who had 
lurched in between thern as they swaj^ in ike swinging doois 

‘"Zey vont^ vont' zey?.^* said the Lfip hauling off* One of his 
hammer;shapcd fists snot in a sudden uppercut under the man’s 
jaw. The man rose off his feet and soared obliquely m through tlic 
swinging doors that closed on him. A shout went up from inside 
the saloon. 

“I’ll be a son-of-a-bitch, I^appy, 1 11 be a son of-a-biich,” roared 
Bud and slapped him on the back again. 

Arm in arm they careened up Pearl Street under the drenching 
rain. Bars yawned bright to them at the corners ot rain seething 
streets. Yellow light off mirrors and brass rails and gilt frames 
round pictures of pink naked women wa*^ loopt*d and slopped into 
whisky-glasses guzzled fiery with lipped back head, oozed bnghi 
through the blood, popped buhbl) out of ears and eyes, dripped 
.spluttering off fingertips I’he ram-dark houses heaved on cither 
.side, Slreetdamps swayed like lanterns cairied in a })alade, until Bud 
was in a back room full of nudging faces with a woman on his 
knees. Laplander Matty stood with his arms lound two girls’ necks, 
yanked his shirt open to show a naked man and a naked woman 
tattooed in led and green on his the^'t, hugging, stiffly coded m a 
sea-serpent and when he jmffcd out his chest and wiggled tlie skin 
with his fingers the tattooed man and woman wiggled and all the 
nudging faces laughed. 

Phincas P. Blackhead pushed up the wude office window. Hr 
stood looking out over the haibour of slate and mica in the uneven 
roar of traffic, voices, racket of building that soared from the down 
town streets bellying and curling like smoke m the stiff wind 
shoving down the Hudson out of the northwest, 

“Hay Schmidt, bring me my field-glasses,” he called over his 
shoulder. “Look . . .” He was fcxrusing the glasses on a thick 
waisted white steamer with a sooty yellow stack that was abreast of 
Governors Island. “Isn’t that the Anonda coming in now?” 

Schmid^: was it fat man who had shrunk. The skin hung in Icjuse 
haggard yvrinkles on his face. He took one look through the glassc s. 
“Sure it is/! pushed down xkt window; the roar receded lapei- 
ing hollowly like the sound of a sca-shell. 

“Jirainv they were quick about it. , . . They’ll be docked in half 
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an hour. . . . You be^ it along over* ahd get hold of Inspector 
Mulligan, ^He’s all fixed. . ^ . t^n't take yo^r eyes off him. Old 
Mantanzas is out on the warpath trying to get an injunction against 
us. If every spcxinful of manganese isn’t off by tomorrow mgni I’ll 
rut your commission in half. . . . Do you get that^*’ 

Schmidt’s loose ]owls shook when he laughed. -^danger sir. 
. You ought to know me by this time.” '' 

“Of cour^sc I do. . . . You’re a good feller Schmidt. I was just 
joLing.*’ - , 

Phincas P. Blackhead was a lanky man with silver hair and a red 
Jiawk-face; he slipped back into the mahogany armchair at hi^ de^k 
and rang an electric bell. “All right Charlie, show' ’erili in/*' he 
giowled at the tow headed office-boy who appeared.in the door* 
He rose stifTly from his desk and held out a hand. “How do you 
do Mr. Si or row, . , How do you do Mr. (lold. . . . Make your- 
selves comfoi tabic. . . . That’s it. . . Now lookjierc, about thi 5 ; 
stiike. The altitude of the railroad and docking interests that I 
represent is one of frankness and hontbty, you know that. . , I have 
confidence, 1 can sa\ 1 have the compleiest Lonfidence, that wc can 
settle this matter amicably and agreeably . , Of course you must 

meet me halfway. . . . Wc h.ivc I know the same interests at heart, 
the interests of this great city, of this great seaport. . . Mr. Gold 
moved his hat to the back oL his head and cleared his throat with 
a loiirl barking noi',e. “Genlhinen, one of two roads lies before 


In tlie sunlight on tlie vvindowlcdge a fly sit scrubbing his wings 
with his hinder legs. He cleaned lunisell all over, twisting and un- 
twisting hts fore-legs like a fxrson soaping his hands, stroking the 
top of his luhed head carefully; brushing his hair. Jimmy’s hand 
hovered over the fly and slapped down. The fly buzzed tinglingly in 
his palm. He groped for it with two fingers, held it slowly squeez- 
ing It into mashed grey jelly between finger and thumb. He wiped 
It off under the winclowledge, A hot sick feeling went through him* 
Poor old fly, after washing himself io ' arefiilly, too. He stood a long 
time looking down the air-shaft through the dusty pane where the 
sun gave a tiny glitter to the dust. Now and then a man in shirt- 
sleeves crossed rhe court below with a tiay of dishes* Orders 
shouted and the clatter of di^h-washing came up faintly ftofftr the 
kitchens. 
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He Stared through the txny glitter of the dust on the window- 
pane. Mother's had a 'Sttoke, , a4d ' Week I’ll go back to 
school. '*,1 

“Sqy Herf)^ have you learned to fight yet 
‘"Herfy.an’ the Kid arc ’gOin’ to fight for the flyweight champion- 
ship before lights.^' 

‘*Bnt I don’t want to.” 

^‘Kid wants to. . . , Here he comes. Make a ring there you 
ginks.” 

“I don't want to, please.” 

**You’vc damn well got to, well beat hell outa both of ye il 
you doh*t,” 

”Say Freddy that’s a nickel fine trom vou for swearing ” 

'‘Jez I forgot.’’ 

“There you go again . Paste him in the slats.” 

“Go it Hcrf), I’m bccitin' on yci ” 

“That’s it sock him ” 

The Kid’s white suewed-up face boiinnng m front of him like .\ 
balloon; his fist gets Jimmy m the mouth, a salty taste of lilood fi cm 
the cut lip limmy strikes out, gets him down on the bcil, pokes his 
knee in his bclh They pull him off and throw him back ag<iinsi 
,,the wall 
.. “Go It Kid ” 

' “Go it Herfy.” 

There’s a smell of blood m Ins nose ami lungs; his breath rasps A 
foot shoiots out and trips him up. 

“That’s enough, Herfy ’s licked ” 

“Girlboy , . Girlhoy.” 

“But hell Freddv he had the Kid down ” 

“Shut don’t make such a racket, . . Old Hoppy’ll be coming 

up.” , 

“Ju^ a little friendly bout, wasn’t it Herfy 
**Gfct outa my room, all of you, all of you,” Jimmy screeches, ten- 
blitidifid, striking out with both arms. 

"CryMy . . . cry-baby.” 

He sbuns the door behind them, pushes the desk against it and 
crawls ttcmbling into bed. He turns over on his face and Iks 
stjuirmjng with shame, biting the pillow. 

Jimmy stared through the titty' glitter of the dust on the window- 
pape. " ‘ ' 
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Darling ^ , 

Your poor mother Wa$ veigr ttiihappy ^hcn $hc finally put you on 
the tiain and went back to her bdg empty rooms a$ the hotel. Dtar, 

\ am very lonely without you. Do you know what 1 did? I got out all 
your toy soldiers, ihe ones that used to be in the taking of Port Arthur, 
.Hid set them all out in battalions on the library shelf. Wasn’t that silly? 
Never mind dear, C'hrist mas’ll soon come round and I'il have my boy 
j^am. ... 

A crumpled face on n pillow; mother’s had a strofec^and next 
week ril go back to school Dark-grained skin growing flabby under 
1*. r tyes, grey creeping up her brown hair. Mother never faOghs^ 
"[’he stroke. { 

He turned baik suddenly mto the room, lluew liimsclf on the 
bed with a thin leather bcx)k in his hand. The surf thundered loud 
on the barrier reef He didn’t need to read Jack was swimming fast 
rhioiic;li the calm blue waters of the lagoon, stood in^tbc sim on the 
vellow Ik ach shaking the brinv drops ufl hnn, opened his nmtrils' 
wide to (he smeU (if bread fiuit roasting beside his solitary canip- 
fiit‘ Buds of bright plumage slirukctl and Uttered from the tall 
ferny tops of the coconut palms Tlie room was drowsy hot. Jimmy 
hll asleep. There was a str^wbciry lemon smell, a smell of pine 
apples on the deck and mother was tbcie m a white suit and a dark 
man in a yachting-cap, and the sunlight rippled on the milky-tall 
sails Mother’s soft laugh rises into a shriek O-o-o-obec, A fly the 
sue of a fen y boat walks towaids them across the w^ater, reaching 
out j igged crabcliws ‘‘Yump Yimmy, yump, you can do it in two 
vnm|is,” the dark man yells in his ear. ‘‘But pdeasc I don’t want to 
. I don’t w^ant to,” Jimmy whhit^. The dark man’s beatipg him, 
viimp yump yump, , . “Yes one, moment Who is it?” 

Aunt Emily was at the door, “Whv do you keep \our door locked 
Jimmy ... I never allow" James to lock his door.” 

“1 like it hettei that way. Aunt Emily.” 

“imagine a boy asleep this time of the afternoon.” 

“I was reading The Coral Island and I fell asleep/’ Jimmy Was 
blushing. 

“All right. Come along. Miss Billings said not to stop by mofer’s 
room. She’s asleep.” ‘ 's' 

They were in the narrow elevator that smelled of ca«t<>r oil; 
ilie coloured boy grinned at Jimmy. - 
“What did the dtxtor say Aimt Emily?” 
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“Everythilig’s going as well as could be expected. . . . But you 
mustn’t worry about that. This evening you must have a real good 
tinje with your little cousins. . * . You don’t see enough children 
of your own age Jimmy. *’ 

They were walking towards the nver leaning into a gritty wmd 
that swirled up the street cast out of iron under a dark silver' shot sky 
guess yoiril be glad to get bark to school, James.” 

‘Tes Aunt Emily,” 

“A boy’s schooldays are the happiest time m his life. You mnst 
be sure to write your mother once a week at least James. . . .You are 
all she has now. . . . Miss Billings and I will keep you informer! ” 

^‘Yes Aunt Emily,” 

“And Jilmes I warn you to know my James better. He's thi same 
age you ai;e., only perhaps a lutle rnon developed and all that, and 
you ought to be good Iriends. ... 1 wish Lily had sent to 
IJotchkiss t(x>.” 

“Yes Aunt Emily ” 

There were pillars (►! pink marble m the lower hall of Aunt 
Emily’s apartment house and the elevator boy wote a Lhocolate 
livery with brass buttons and the clcvatoi was squaie and decorated 
with mirrois. Aunt Emily stopped bcfoie a wide red mahogany door 
on the seventh fl(K>r and fumbled m her purse for her key At tire 
end of the hall was a leaded window through winch you could see 
the Hudson and steamboats and tall trees of smoke rising against 
the yellow sunset tn*m the yards along the livei. When Aunt Emily 
got the door open they heard the piano “That's Maisie doini^ he i 
practising.” In the room wlicie the piano was the rug was thick and 
mossy, the wallpaper was yellow with silvcry-sluny roses between 
the cream woodwoik and the gold frames of oil-pamtings ot woods 
and people in a gondola iind a fat cardinal drinking. Maisie tossed 
the pig-tails off her shoulders as she jum|ied off the piano-stool She 
had a round creamy face and a slight pug-nose. The metronome 
went on ticking. 

“Hdlo James,” she said aftci she had lilted her mouth up to liei 
mother’s to be: kissed. “I’m awfully sorrv poor Aunt Lily's so 

“Aren’t you going to kiss your cousin, James^” said Aunt Emily. 

Jimmy Ahsmbled up to Maisie And pushed his face against hcis, 

“That’s a funny kind of- a kiss,” said Maisie. 

“Well you two children cank^ each other company till dinner/’ 
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Aunt Emilv rustled through the blue Vijlvet ^curtains into the next 
nx>in. 

“We woji't be able to go on callu^.JW |^usa(!g$-'f she had 
stop[3cd the metronome, Maisic stood staring with serious brown 
e\cs at her cousin. “There can’t be two Jameses can there?*’ 
“Mother calls me Jimmy.” , , 

“Jimmy’s a kinder common name, but 1 guess it’tf haVc to do 
til] we can think of a better one. . . . How many jaefes can you 
pick up^” 

“What are jacks'^” 

“(I'racious don’t you know what ]ackstones are^* Wait tiU Janits 
^omes hack, won’t he laugh 1” 

“1 know Jack roses Mother used to like them better’n any Other 
kind.” 

“American Beauties are the only roses I like,” announced Maisie 
Hopping into a Moxns chair. Jiinniy st(x>d c/ii one Jeg kicking his 
heel wnth (he loe,s of the other ltx>t 
“Where's James?” 

“He'Jl be home soon . . . He’s having his nding lesson” 
T}u‘ twilight became leaden siicnt between them. From the train- 
yards came the scream ol a locomotive wdiistle and the dank of 
couplings on shunted freight cars. Jimmy ran to the window, 

“Sav Maisie, do you like engines'^” he asked 
“I think they arc hoirid. r>addy say^ we're going to move on 
ir^ onnt of the noise and smoke.” 

Through the ghxim Jimiay could make out the bevelled smooth 
bulk of a big locomotive The smoke rolled out oi the stack in 
hiig(* bronze and lilac coils Down the track a red light snapped 
guen The bell started to ring slowly, kr/ilv Forced draft snorting 
loud the train clankmgly mosed. gathered speed, slid into the 
dusk swinging a red tail light. 

“Gee I wish wc lived here,” said Jimmy. “I’ve got two hundred 
and seventy-two pictures of locomotives, I’ll show ’em to you 
sometime if vou like, 1 collect ’em.” 

“What a funny thing to collect. . Look Jimmy yc^b pull the 
shade down and I’ll hghf the light.” \ , 

Wlien Maisie pushed the switch they saw James Merivale 
standing in the door. He had light wiry hair and a freckled face 
with a pug-nose like Maisie’s. He had on nding breeches andlbfeick 
leather gaiters and was flicking a long peeled stick about, i 
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'‘Hullo Jimmy,” he said ‘^Welcome to our city.” 

“Say James,” cried “Jimmy doesn’t know what jack 

stones are.” ' . 

Aunt Emily appeared through the blue velvet coirtains. She wore 
a high-necked, green silk blouse with lace on it. Her white hair rose 
in a smooth curve from her forehead. “It’s lime you children were 
washing up;” she said, “dinner’s m five minutes. . . . James take 
your cousin back to your room and hurry up and take off tliosc 
nding-clothcs.” 

Everyl^dly was already seated when Jimmy followed his cousin 
into the dining-room. Knives and Corks tinkled discreetly in the 
light of six candles in red and silver shades. At the end of the table 
sat Aunt Emily, next to her a rcd-iic(ked man with no back to his 
head, and at the other end Uncle Jeff with a pearl pm in his checked 
necktie filled a broad aimchair. Tlie coloured maid hovered about 
the fringe of light passing toasted crackers Jimmy ate his soup 
stiffly, afraid of making a noise. Uncle Jeff was taking m a boom- 
ing voice between spoonfuls of soup. 

“No I tell you, Wilkinson, New York is no longer what it used 
to, be when Emily and I first moved up here about the time the Ark 
Janded. , , . City’s over-run with kikes and low Irish, that’s what's 
,Ythe matter with it ... In ten years a Christian won’t be able lo 
make a living. . , I tell you the (kiiholics and the Jew^s aic going 

to run us out of our own country, that's what they are g<nng to do ” 
“It’s the New Jerusalem,” put in Aunt Emily laughing, 

“It’s no laughing matter; when a man's worked hard all lus ble 
to build up a business and that H>rt of thing he don’t want to be 
run by a lot of damn foreigners, docs he Wilkinson 
“Jeff you are getting all excited You know how it gives you 
indigestitm; ...” 

’ “ril-kcep cool, mother.” 

'“The trouble witli the people of this country is this, Mr Meri- 
vale” . . . Mr* Wilkinson frowned ponderously. “The people of this 
are too tolerant. There’s no other country in the world 
wber^i y^ey’d* allow it. . . . After all we built up this country and 
then we allow a lot of foreigners, the scum of Europe, the off- 
scourings' of Polish ghettos lo come and run it for 
“The fact, of the matter is that an honest man won’t soil his 
hands with politics, and he’s given no inducement to take public 
office.” 
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“1 hat’s true, a live .ijcwadays^ wants more money, needs 

more money than lie can hanesdy fjl^ jjtiWic life, v . . Naturally 
the best men turn to other channels.” 

“And add to tliat the ignorance of these dirty kikes and shanty 
Irish that we make voters before they can even talk English . . 
began Uncle Jeff. 

I’he maid set a high-pded dish of fried chicken edged by corn 
i niters before Aunt Emily. Talk lapsed while everyone Was helped. 
“<3h 1 lorgot to tell you Jeff,” said Aunt Emily, “weVe to up to 
SLcUsdalc Sunday.” 

“Oh molhei J hate going out Sundays ” 

“He’s a perfect baby about staying home” 

“But Sunday’s the only da) 1 gel at lioinc.” 

“Well It was this iva) • I was having tea with the Hafland gtrls 
at Maillard’s and who should sit down at the next table but Mrs, 
Buikhart . . 

“Is that Mis John IJ Burkhart^ Isn’t he one ot thc^vicc-presidcnts 
o( the Nalionvil City Bank^” 

“John’s a fine feller and a coming man down-town.” 

“Well as 1 was saying deal, Mrs. Burkhart said we just had 
to come uj) and spend Sunday with them and I just Couldn’t 
rchise.” 

“My fathei,” toniinucd Mi Wilkinson, “used to be old Johannes 
Burkhart’s physician Tht old man was a cranky old bird, he’d 
made his pile in the fur trade way back m Colonel Astor’s day. He 
liad the gout and used to s\'’cat s(»metliing tciiiblc. , . I remember 
sfj mg him once, a red-faced old man witli long white hair and a 
silk skull cap over his bald-spot lie had a pariol named Tobjas and 
people going along the street never knew whether it was Tobias 
or Judge Burkhart cussmg.” 

“Ah well, times have changed,” said Aunt Emily. 

Jimmy sat in his chair with pins and needles m his legs* Mother’s 
liad a stroke and next week I’ll go hack to school. E'nday, Saturday, 
Simdav, Monday . He and Skinny coming back from pkiy^g 
woth the hop-toads down by the porJ in their blue suits because it 
was Sunday afternoon. Smokebushe^ were in bloom behind the 
barn A lot of fellows teasing little Hams, calling him Ikv because 
he was supposed to be a Jew His voice rose in a sing-song whihe; 
“(-’lit it fellers, can’t you fellers. I’ve got my best suit on fc^s.” 

“Oy Oy Meester Solomon Levy with his best Yiddishcr 
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all maikcd down,” piped jeering voices, “Did you buy it m a five 
and ten Ikcy?” 

“I bet got it at a 

"'If he got it at a fire-sale we ought to turn the hose on him.” 
^‘Lct’s turn the hose on Solomon Levy.” 

”Oh stop it fellers.” 

‘\Sl)ur up; don’t )cll so loiid.” 

“They’re ^uss kiddin’, they won’t hurt him,” wdiispercd Skiniw. 
ikey was earned kicking and bawling down towaids the pond 
his white tear-^wel face upside down, “lie’s not a jew at all,” said 
Skinny. ‘^Butf^l tell you who is .1 Jew, that big bully Kit Swanson.” 
“Howjer know^” 

“His room-mate told me 

“Gee whiz they’re going to do it ” 

They ran mail directions Little Hams with his ban lull of mud 
was crawling up the l\ink, walci running out of his (.o.it sleeves 
There was hot cho(olate sauce with the icecream '‘An liislunan 
and a Scotchman were walking clown the street and the Irishman 
saw! to the Scotcliman, Sandy let's have a drink. . A prolonged 
ringing at the fiont door hr 11 wms making ihf’in inailcnlive to 
Uncle Jeff’s sUny- d he ((jh'urcd mai<l flumecl hack into the dining 
room and began wluspeiing in Aunt Kinily’s cai. . . And the 
Scotchman said, ‘Mike . Why what’s the niaitei"^” 

“It’s Mr. Joe sir.” 

“The hell 11 IS,” 

“Well maybe he's all iighid’ said Aunt Kmil) hasMly 
“A Kt whipscv, ma'am ” 

“Sarah why the dukens did you let him iin ” 

“I didn’t let him, he juss came.” 

Uncle Jeff pushed his plate .iwav and sl.ippcd dowm Ins napkin 
“Oh hell , ' . ril go talk tr> him.” 

“Try and make Inrn go . . Aunt Emily had licgnn; she stopj»rJ 
with her mouth partly open A head was stuck tliioiigli the curtains 
that hung in the wide doorway to the livmg-rooin It had a bird like 
face, with a thin drooping nose, topped by a mass of straight black 
hair like an Indian's. One of the red-i mimed eyes winked qujctlv 
"‘Hullo every hod \ * . . How’s every hi thing? Mind il I butt in 
His voice perked hoarsely as a tall skinny body followed the head 
through tne curtains. Aunt Emily’s mouth arranged itself in a 
frosty ^ile, **Why Emily you must , , . cr . . . excuse me; I felt 
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ciji evening . , er . . . round the £$imily hearth , . , er . * , would 

b(. . . . cr . . , er . . . benefidah You ua^rstand, the refining in- 
fluence of the homc.’^ stood jigghng his head lichind Uncle 
fcfl s chair. “Well JdTcrson ole boy, how*f» the markcL?"’ He 
bj ought cl hand down on Uncle Jell’s shoulder. 

^ Oh all light. Want to sit down?’’ he growled. 

“They tell me . . , if yoiill lake a tip from an old tinier * ^ - er 

. a retired broker . . . broker and bicker every day • . • ha-ha. 

. Hut ihc'y tell me that Inlcrborougli Rapid Transit's worth drying 
a snifter oi ... Doan look at me crosseyed like that Emily* I’m 
c/'ing light away. . . Why how-dc d(> Mr Wilkinson, , . Kids arc 

looking well Well 111 lx tl that isii t Lily Merf's hi boy, . . . Jimmy 
>ou don't icmcmber yoin . .a , . c<Hisin, ]ni llarlanddo you? 

Nobody lemembcas IJarland. . . . L\(cpt you Emily and you 
wish you could foiget him . . , ha ha . . . How's your mother 
Jimim 

“A little hater thank you,' Jimmy loicccl the words out through ' 
a tight thnrjt, 

“Well when you go home V(ai give lui my love . she’ll uncler- 
t incl Lily and 1 ha^'C alwUj b (n gCHnl fnends e\eti if 1 am iho 
1 inuly skekton I1ic\ don’t like me, tluv wish I’d go away. 

. I II lell you vvbai ixn , laly's the best ot the lot. Isn’t she Emily, 
rn't she tlu best of the iol ol iis^“ 

Aunt Emily clcaicd hci ibioat. “Suic six is, the best Icxrkiiig, 
the Severest, the uakst . . jimmy vout mother’s an empress 
Always been tt)o line ‘or J1 this Ih L;niiv Eel like to drink 
liM health'” 

“Joe you might moderate \uui voue \ htllc,’’ Aunt Emily clicked 
out Hk words Iik(' a typewriter. 

‘ Aw )ou all think I’m drunk. . . . Runemixi this Jimmy” * , . 
Ur leaned across the talile, stroked Jimmy's ince with his grainy 
whisky breath . . . “these things aren’t alwiys a man’s fault . . , 
uuumstauces . . er . , tircura stances ” Tit upo-t a glass staggeriiig 
to Ins tc(‘t. “II Emilv msists on looking it m» cinss-eycd I’m g<w’ 
out. . . . But remember give Laly Hcil Harland’s love even if he 
has gone to the deninition bow-bows ’ i le lurched out tlifough the 
curtains ag-nn 

“Jeff 1 know he’ll upset the Sevres vase. . See that he gets out 
all right and get him a cab.” James and Maisie burst into sshrill 
giggles from behind their napkins. Uncle Jeff was purple, 
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'‘111 be damned to hdl' if t put hmji m a cab, Ile\s jioi my 
cousin, . . . He ought U)"|)eJockcd up. And next time you see him 
you can tell him this from- me, Emily: if he ever comes here in 
that disgusting condition again 111 ihrow him out.” 

'‘^jdfcisQil dear, it’s no use getting angry. * , . There’s no harm 
done. Hds ^onc.’^ 

“No harm done! Think of oui children. Suppose therc’d ix‘cn 
a stranger here instead of Wilkinson' What ivoulcl he hvivc thought 
oi onr home?” 

^ “Don’t .worry about that/’ croaked Mr. Wilkinson. “AcciflcrUs 
will happen in the bc&r legulaied families.” 

“Poof Joe’s such a sweet bo) when he’s himself,” said Aunt 
Emily. **Aud think that it looked foi a while ycais ago as li ilai 
land held the whole Kerb Maiket m the palm of his hand. 11 )l 
papers called him tht King ol tin Kerb, don’t vuu rcmemhei"” 
“That was before tlx KoUio Smithers aflaii . 

“Well suppose you childicn go and pla\ in the other room wlnit 
we have coOcc/' chirped Aunt E.mily. “Yes, they ought to have 
gone long ago ” 

“Can you play Five Hundred, jimm\ asked Maisic. 

. “No I can’t.” 

“What do \ou tlnnk of thal Junes, he can't play jacks and he 
can’t play Five Hundred.” 

“Well they’re hoih giil’s games,” ^aid James loftily “1 wouldn't 
pjay ’em either ’xc[>t on account ol you.” 

“Oh wouldn't \fHi, Mr Snurtv ” 

“Let’s play animal giabs ” 

“But there aicn’t enough ol us lor that it’s no fun witlioui a 
ciowd.” 

“An’ last time you got tlie giggles so bad mother made ns stoji ” 

“Mother made us stop because you kicked little Billy Schmui/ in 
the funiiybone an’ made him cry,” 

“S’pose we go down an’ look at the trains,” put in Jimmy 

“We’re not allowed to go downstairs afici dark,” said Maisjc 

lj'yt>u what let’s play stock exchange. . . . I’ve got a milium 
dollars in bonds to sell and Maisic can be the bulls an’ Jimmy can 
be the hears.” 

“AH right, what do we do?” 

“Oh jus$ run round an’ ydl tr«^tly. . . . I’m selling short,” 


severely 
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“All rjght Mr. Broker Dl buy ’em at five cents each ” 

“No* you can’t ^ay that. . . • You say ninety-six and a half or some- 
thing like that-’’ 

“I’ll give you five million for them,” cried Maisie waving tlie 
blotter of the writing desk. 

“But you fool, they’re only worth one million,” shouted Jimm). 

Maisie stood still in her tracks. “Jimmy wlwt did you say then?” 
Jimmy felt shame flame up through him; he looked at his stubby 
shucs. “I said, you fool.” 

“Haven't you ever been to Sunday slIhk)!' Don't jou know tliat 
< <od says in the Bible that i£ you call an\bod\ 'I huu fool you’ll be 
\n danger of hcllfire?” 

Jimmy didn’t dare laisc Ins eyes. 

“Well I'm not going to pla^ any more,” said Maisie driiwing 
hciscll up. Jimmy somehow found himself out in the kail. He 
^tabbed his hat and ran out the door and down the six flights of 
while stone Stans past the brass buttons and chocolate lively of the 
elevator hoy, oui through ilu hall that had pink marble pillars 
to Seventy-second Sticct It was daik and blowy, full of ponderous 
.aJvancmg shadows and ^btsing tooisieps. At last he was dimbing 
the familiar v.rjmson stairs of die hotel He hurried past his mother’s 
door, "rhey’d ask him why he liad ^omc home so soon. He burst 
into Ins own loom, shot the bolt, double-kxktd the door and stood 
leaning against it panting 

“Well are you married ycH” was the first thing C'origp asked 
when hmilc opened the door to him Hnnlc was m his undershirt. 

1 he shoebox-shaped lOom was stuflv, lit and heated by a gas crown 
with a tin cap on it, 

“Where are you from tins limc^” 

“Bizcita and Trondjeb . . . Tm an ab»c seaman.” 

“That’s a rotten job, going to sea. ... I've saved two hundred 
dull irs. I’m working at Delmomco's.” 

They sat down side by side on the unmac.r bed. Congo produced 
a package of gold tipped Egyptian Duties. “Ftmr months’ pay';”^ 
he slapped his thigh, “Seen May Sweitzer"” Emile sho^ his hc^.; 
“I'll have to find the little son of a gun. ... In those goddatri’ 
Scandinavian ports they come out in boats, big fat blonde vvomen 
in bumboats. , . 

They were silent. The gas hummed, Congo let his breath out in 

D 
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a whistle* “Whce . . . C’e«t chic 5 a, Dclmonico . . . Why haven't 
you niarned her?” 

"‘She likes to have^ I’d run the store bctici 

than she docs.” ' ; 

“You’re too easy} got to use rough stuff with women to get an}- 
thing oiita diem. . , . Make her jealous.” 

“She’s got me going.” 

"‘Want to see some postal-cards'*” Congo* pulled a package, 
wrapped in ncwspapei out of his pixLcl. “Lcx)k these are Naples, 
everybody there wants to come to New York. , . . That’s an Aiab 
dancing girl Nom d’une vadie thc\ got slippciy lx*llybuttonsl . . 

“Say, I know what I’ll do,” cried Lmile suddenly dropping the 
cards ort the bed. “I’ll make her jealous. , 

“Who?” 

“Ernestine . . , Madame Rjgaud. . 

“Sure walk up ail down i'jghth A\enuc wiili a girl a coujdc of 
times an' 1 bet shell fall like a ton of bricks ” 

The alarm cloik weal oil on the chan beside the lied. Emile 
jumped up to stop It and began splashing watci on hjs face in ih' 
washbasin. 

, “MefSc I got to go to work.” 

“I'll go ovci IQ' Hell’s Kitchen an’ see if I can find May ” 

“Don’t he a lool an’ spend all )oui monev,” said Emile wlio 
stood at the cracked mirroi w'lth his face scicwcd up, fastening the 
buttons m the front of a clean boiled shirt 

“It's a sure thing I'm idlin' ycr,” said the man again and again, 
bringing his face close to Ed "I'hatchcr's face and rapping the desk 
with his flat hand 

“Maybe it is Vilci but I seen so many of ’em go under, honcsi T 
don't sec how I can iisk it ” 

“Man I’ve hocked the misscs's siEer tea set and my diamond ring 
an’ the baby’s mug. It’s a siue siue thing ... I wouldn’t let you 
in on lE 'xept you an’ me’s been pretty good friends an’ I owe ycai 
money an’ everythin', . , . You’ll make twenty-five per c'^nt on 
your money ,by tomorrow noon. . . . Then if you want to hold you 
can on k gamble, but if you sell three cjuarters and hold the rest 
two or three days on a chance you’re safe as ... as the Rock of 
Gibraltar*” 

“1 know Viler, it certainly sounds good. ...” 
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“Hell man you don’t want to be in this damned office all your 
life, do you? Think of yotir little girl.” 

“I arn, that*s the trouble.” 

“But Ed, Gibbons and Swandike had started baying already at 
three cents when the market closed this evening. , . . Kldn got wise 
nil’ll be right there with the bells on first thing in the morning, 
I'hc nmrket’ll go crazy on it, ...” 

“Unless the fellers doin’ the dirty work change tbdr minds. I 
kiK)W that stuff through and through. Viler. . . Sounds like a top^ 
noich,,proposiuon, . . . But Fve examined the books o£ too many 
bankrupts.” 

Vilci got to his feet and threw his tigar into the cuspidor. '^Well 
do as YOU like, damn it all. . . I guess \ou must like cotiin^iiting 
iiom Hackensack an’ working twelve hours a day. . . 

“J believe in workin’ niy way up, thjt\ all ” 

“What’s the use of a few thousands sailed aw^y when you’re 
old and can’t get any satisfaetion^ Man I’m goin’ in with both feet.” 

“CJo to It Vder. . . . You tdl ’em,” muttered Thatcher as the 
other man stamped out slamming the oilice door 

The big office with its senes of yclkjw desks and hoo<|cd type- 
writers was dark except for the lent (^f light in which Thaitchcr sat 
at a desk piled with Icdgcis, Fhc three wiuclows at the end were 
not curtained. Through them he could see the ‘^tcep bulk of build- 
ings Scaled with lights and a plank-shaficd bit oi uikv sky. He was 
copying memoranda on a long sheet of legal cap. 

Fan Tan Import and ] -ipoit Company (statement of assets and 
liabilities np to and including February 29) . . . Ikanchcs New York, 
Shanghai, flongkong and Straits Senlcmcnls, . . 

Balance caincd over '$^^5,78984 

Real Estate 500,087 12 

Piofit and Loss j 99 > 7 b 5 - 9 ^ 

“A bunch ot goddam Ciooks,” gi owlec* Thatcher out loud* ”Not 
.111 Item on the whole ifiing that am 1 faked. I don’t believe tliey’ve 
got any branches m Hongkong or ajo ^vherc. . . 

He leaned back in his than and stared out of the window. The 
buildings were going dark. He could ]ust make out a star in the 
pitch of sky. Ought to go out an* cat, bum for the digestion -to eat 
irregularly like 1 do. Suppose I’d taken a plunge on Viler’s tM hot 
tip. Ellen, how do you like these American Beauty roses? They 
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have stems aght fed long, and I want you to look over the 
itinaary of the trip abroad I’ve mapped out to finish your education. 
Yes it will be a shan^j: to leave our fine new apartment looking out 
over Central Park. . . 'i And downtown; The Fiduciary Accounting 
In.stituic, Edward C. Thatcher, President. . . . Blobs of steam were 
drifting up across the patch of sky, hiding the star. Take a plunge, 
take a plunge . . . they’ie all crooks and gamblers anyway . . . lake 
a plunge and come up with your hands full, pakets full, bank 
account full, vaults full ol money. If I only dared take a risk. I'ool 
to waste your time fuming alwui it. Get back to the Fan, f ^ii 
Import. Steam faintly ruddy with light leflcctcd from the sticcts 
swarmed swiftly up acrctss the patch of sky, twisting scattering. 

Goods 0(1 hand in U S bunded warehouses . . . $325,66600 

Take n ]^lunge and come up with three hundred and twenty five 
thousand, six hundred and sixly-six dollars Dollars swarming up 
like steam, twisting scallcnng .<g,iinst the Mars. Millionaiic Thatcher 
leaned out of the window of the bright paii.houli-scented room to 
look at the dark-jutling city steaming with laughter, voices, tinkling 
and lights; behind him orthcslras played among the azaleas, private 
wirej click click click clicked dollars from Singapore, Valparaiso, 
Mukden, Hongkong, t 'hie ago. Susie leaned ovci him in a dress 
' made of orchids, breathed in his car. 

' Ed Thatcher got to his feel w'lth clenched fists snivelling; You 
poor fool what’s the use now slie’s gone I’d better go eat or Ellcn'll 
scold me. 



V. Steamroller 


jDwjt^ gently smooths crisp-angled stress, Ddfk pf^ssc; 
tight the steaming asphalt city, crushes the jretu*orl{ of 
windows and lettered signs and chimneys and water tanl{s 
and ventilators and fire escapes and mouldings and patterns 
and corrugations and eyes and hands and n€c\ties into blue 
chunks, into hlacl{ enormous blocks Under the rolling 
heavier pressure windows blurt light Night crushes \hnght 
mil\ out of archghts, squeezes the sullen bloc\s until tney 
drip led, yellow, green into streets leso unding with feet. Aik 
the asphalt oozes light Light spurts from lettering on roofs, 
nulls dizzily among wheels, Uains rolling tons of sl(y. 

A sieamrolllr was clattering hack and forth over the freshly 
taned metalling of tlie road ai the cemetery gate. A snlcll of 
Scorched grease and suam and hot paint came from it. 
Jimmy Hcrf picked his w.iy along the edge of the road; the stones 
were sharp against Ins feet tlirmigh the wc/rn soles of his shoes* He 
brushed past swarthy-nccked workmen and walked on over the new 
road with a whiff of garlic and sweat from them m his nostrils. 
Alter a hundred yards he stopped ovei tlie grey suburban road, 
lued tight on both sides witli telegiaph poles and wires, over the 
grey paper 'box houses aud the giey jagged lots of monument 
makers, the sky was the colour of a robin’s egg. Little worms of 
May were writhing in his blood. H: yanked oil his black necktie and 
put It in his fiocket. A rune was grmding crazily ihrougli his head: 

Tni so tired of vi-olets 
Take them all away. 

There is one glc>ry of the sun and another glorv of the moon 
another glory of the stars, for one star difTereth from anotlier Stir 
in glory. So also is the resuriecli«-n of the dead. . . . He walked 
on fast splashing tlirough puddles full of sky, trying to shak<? the 
droning well-oiled words out of his eais, to get the feeling of hijack 
^ repe off his fingers, to forget the smell of hhes. 

Fm .so Ui’ed of vi-olets 
Take them all away. 
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He walked faster. The road climbed a hilL There was a bright 
runnel of water in the ditch, flowing t3u;ough patches of grass and 
dandelions. There were fewer houses; on the sides of barns peeling 
letters spelled LYDIA PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND, BUDWEISER, RED HEN, BARKING DOG. . . 
And Muddy had had a stroke and now she was buned. He couldn’t 
think how she used to look; she was dead that was all. From n 
fence post came the moist whistling of a song-sparrow. The ixaniilt 
rusty bird flew ahead, perched on a telegraph wire and sang, and 
flew ahead to the nm of an abandoned Ixnler and sang, and flew 
ahead and sang. The sky was getting a darker blue, filling widi 
flaked mother-of-pearl clouds. For a last moment he felt the nisrk 
of silk bc$idp him, tell a haml in a nailing lace frilled sleeve dost 
gently over his hand. L)ing in his enh with his feet pulled up cold 
under the menace o-f the shaggy crouching shadows; and ih* 
shadows scuttled melting into cornets when she leaned over him 
witli curls round her fiireheacl, in silk-pullcd sleeves, with a tiny 
black patch at the cornci of the mouth that kissed his mouth He 
walked fastci. The lilocxl flowed full and hot in his veins. The 
flaked clouds wctc melting into rose coloured foam. He could lieai 
his steps on the woin macadam. At a crossroad the sun ghnicd on 
the sticky pointed hutls of a beech sapling 0];posile a sign lead 
YONKERS In die muldle of the road teetered a dented tcjmalu 
cam Kicking it hard in front of him lie walked on One gk^iy of 
the sun and anothei gluts of the moon and another glory (}f the 
stars, ... He walked on. 

“Hullo Emile F’ Knnle nodded without turning his head. The 
girl ran after lum and giahbed his coat sleeve . “I'hat’s the way you 
treat youi old fiicnds is it'^^ Now- that you’ie keepm’ company wnh 
that delicatessen queen . 

Emile yanked his hand away “I am in a ’urree zat’s all,”' 

“How’d ye like it if 1 went an’ told her how you an’ me fiamed 
it lip to stand in front of the window on Eighth Avenue huggin’ 
an’ kmin" juss to make her fall for ycz.” 

“Zat was Congo’s idea.” 

“Well didn’t it woik?” 

“Sure.^F 

“Well aip^t there sumpen due me?” 

“May you’re a veree nice lectle girl. Next week my night cjff is 
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Wednesday. , . . Til eo-mc by, an take you to a show. . . * ’Ow*s 
usdin’?” 

‘‘Worse’n hell, . . . Tm tryin’ out for a dancin’ job up at the 
Campus. , . . That’s whefe you meet guys ivid jack. . . • No more 
of desc sailor boys and shorefionl stiffs. . , . [*m gettin’ respectable.” 

“May ’ave you ’card from Congo?” 

“Got a postal card from some goddam place I couldn’t read the 
name of, . . , Ain’t it funny when you write for money all ye git 
s a postal ca-ard. . . . That’s the kid gits me foi the askin’ any 
niglir. , . . An’ he’s the only one, savvy, Frogslcgs^^” 

“Ciood-byc May.” He suddenly pushed the straw bonnet trimmed 
with forget-me-nots back on her head and kissed her. 

“Hev quit dat Fiogslegs . . Eighth Avenue ain’t no place th kiss 
a gill,” she whined pushing a yellow curl hack under her hat. “I 
could gjt you run in an' Fve half a mind to.” 

Emile walked off 

A file engine, a hosc‘-wagon. and a hool:*and-ladder passed hitn> 
siiatleiing tlie street with clattering loai lliree blocks down smoke 
and an occasional gasp of flame came fiorn the loof ot a house. A 
crowd was jammed up agam.^t the prilicc lines Beyond backs and 
serried hats Emile caught a glimpse of fiiemcn on the roof of the 
next house and of three siLntly glittering streams of water playing 
into the upper window^? Must he right opposite the delicatessen. 
He was making his wav through the pain on the sidewalk when 
crowd suddenly opened. Two poheemen were dragging out a 
ncqioi whose arms snap]'x:a hatk and forth like broken cables, A 
thud cop came behind cracking the negKj lust on one side of the 
head, then on the other with his hiipv 

“It’s a shine ’at set the fire.” 

“Thev cauglit tlie ftrclmg,” 

“ ’At\s c incendiary.” 

*‘God he’s a mean kx>kin’ smoke,” 

'The crowd closed in. Emile was standing In'side Madame Rigaud 
in fiont of the door of her store. 

‘‘(^Eeri que qn me fail une emotion^ , . . ]’ai hornble-mong peu 
dn feu.” 

Emile was standing a little behind her. He let one arm cralvl 
slowly round her waist and patted her arm with his other hand, 
‘ Everyting awiight. Look no more fire, only smoke. . . . Bi^it you 
are insured^ ain’t you?” 
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*'Oli yes for fifteen tonsaxid/’ He squeezed her hand and then 
toofe his arms away. “Vieos ma petite on va rentrer,’^ 

Once inside the shop he took both her ptump hands. “Ernestine 
when we get married 

“Next month.” 

“I no wart zat long, impossecblc. . , . Why not next Wednesday? 
Then I can help you make inventory of stock. ... I tink maybe 
we can sell this place and move uptown, make biggei* money ” 

She patted him on the check. “P’tit ambiticux,” she said thiough 
her hollow inside laugh that made her shoulders and her big bust 
shake. 

Thiry had to change at Manhattan Transfer. The thumb ol 
Ellen’s new kid glove had split and she kept nibbing it neivously 
with her forefinger John wore a belted laincoat and a pinkish 
grey felt hat. When he turned to hei and smiled she couldn’t help 
pulling her eyes aw^ay and staling out at the long ram that 
shimmered over the tracks 

“Merc we are Elaine dcai Oh prince’s daughter, you see we gci 
the train that comes fiom the Penn station. . . . It's fiinnv this 
waiting in the wilds of New Jersey this wav.’’ They got into the 
parlour car John made a little clucking sound m his mouth ai the 
raindrops that made daik dimes on his pale hat, “Well weVe off, 
little girl . . Ikhold thou art fair my love, ihou an fair, thou hast 
dove’s eyes wilhin thy Icvcks.” 

Ellen's new tailorerl suit was tight at the elbows. She wanted to 
feel very gay and lisU'o to his purring whisper in her e^ars, but some 
thing had set her fa^e in a tight frown; slir could only look out at 
the brown marshes and tlic million black windows of factories and 
the puddly streets of towns and a rusty steamboat in a canal and 
barns 'and Bull Durham signs and round-faced Spearmint gnomes 
all barred and criss crossed wnth bright flaws of lam. The jewelled 
stripes on the window ran straight down when the tram stopped 
and got more and more oblique as it speeded up. The wheels rumbled 
itl her head, saying Man-hatlan Trans-fer, Manhattan Trans fci. 
Anyway it was a nice long lime before Atlantic City. By the time 
we get to Atlantic City . , Oh it rained forty days ... I’ll he 
feeling gay. , . . And it rained forty nights, . , got to be feeling 
gay. 

“Elaine Thatcher Oglethorpe, that’s a very fine name, isn’t it, 
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dnrhng? Oh stay me with comfort me with I 

am siclcof lo\e. . . 

It was SD comfortable in the empty parlour car iathe green \ civet 
chair with John leaning towards her reciting nonsense with the brown 
marshlands slipping by behind the rain-striped window and a smell 
like clams seeping into the car. She l(X>ked into his face and laughed. 
A blusn ran all over lus face to the toots of his fed-Wotid hair. He 
put his hand in its yellow glove over her hand in its white glove. 
“You re my wife now Elaine."’ 

“You’ie my husband now John.” And laughing tb^y looked at 
each other in the cosiness of the empty parlour car. , ' 

White letters, ATLANTIC CITY, spelled doom over the rain- 
pitted water. ' ■' 

Rain lashed down the glaring boardwalk and clashed to gusts 
against the window like water thinwn out oi a hikket Beyond the 
1 nn she could hear the mtcimittent rumble of tht surf along the 
beach between tbt illuminated piers. She lay on her back staring at 
the ceiling Beside her in the big bed ]ohn lay asleep breathing 
c[uietlv like a child with a pillow doubled up under his head. She 
was icy cold. She slid our of bed very carelullv not to wake him, 
and stood looking out of the window down the very long V of lights 
of the board-walk. She pnshc'd up the window Tlic ram lashed in 
her face spitefully stinging her flesh, wetting liei night-dress. She 
pushed hci forehead against the frame Oh I want to die. I want to 
die. All the tight (oldness of hci body was clenching in her stomach. 
Oh I’m going to be sick. .>he went into the bathroom and closed the 
door. Wlu'n she had vomited sIk felt lietici Tlieii she climbed into 
bed again caieful not to touch John. If she Uauched him she would 
die She lay on her back with h.r hands tight agaiosi her sides 
and her feet together. The parlour car rumbled co/ily in her head; 
she fell asleep. 

Wind ratihng the window-frames wakened liei. John was far 
away, the other side of the big bed. M idi the wind and the rain 
streaming in the window it was as if the room, and the big bed and 
everything were moving, running A.rward like an aifship over the 
sen Oh It nuned forty Jays. . Through a crack in the COid 
stiffness the little tune trickled waim as blood- . . . AfiJ it rdmeJ 
forty mghts. Gi^rly she drew a hand over her husband^s hair. 
He screwed his itt his sleep and whined “Don’t’* in 'aTittle 

boy’s vwe that made hff giggle. She lay giggling on the far edge 
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o£ tiWbed. giggling desperately as she used to with girls at school. 
And vthe ram lashed through the wind^ 'attd the song grew 
louder until it was a hra^ land m her ears : 

Oh it rauied forty'days 

And it rained forty nights 

And it didn't stop till ChrisUnas 

And the only man that s.urvivccl the flood 

Was long-legged Jack of the*Isthmus 

Jimrny Hcrf sirs opposite Unde Jell. F.ach has before him on a 
blue plate a chop, a baked potato, a little mound of peas and a 
sprig of parsley. 

“Well look about you Jimmy," says Uncle JtfT Blight topstoiy 
light brirns the walnut panelled dining rcxim, glints twistcdly on 
silver knives and forks, gold teeth, watch-chains, scarf-pms, is 
swallowed up m the darkness of bioaddoth and tweed, shines 
roundly on polishc'd plate < .ind bald beads and coveis of dishes. 
“Well what do vuu think of U’" asks Unde Jefl burying his thumbs 
in the pockets of lus fu/.zy buff vcsi. 

“It’s a fine dub all right,” sa\s Jtinmy. 

■ “The wealthiest and the most siiectssfiil men in tlie co'imtry eat 
lunch up here Look at the round table in the corner. Thar’s the 
Gauscnheimer’s table Just lo Ins Ic ft ” . . Unde Jeff leans fotwaid 

lowering Ins voice, “the man widi the powerful )aw is ). Wildei 
Laportc ” Jimmy cuts into his nuitton-chop witliouf answeiing 
“Well Jimmy, you piohably know why I brought you down heie 
... 1 want to t.ilk to you Now that youi poor mother has . . . has 
been taken, Emily and I are your guardians in the eyes of the law 
and the executors ol pcxir Lily’s will. . . I want to explain to you just 
how things stand.” Jimmv puts down his knife and fork and sits 
staring at his uncle, clutching the arms of his chair with cold hands, 
watching tJic jowl move blue and heavy above the ruby stick-pin in 
the wide satin cravat. “You aic sixteen now aren’t you Jimmy?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well it’s this way. . . . When your mother’s estate is all 
settled up you’ll find yourself in the possession of approximately 
fifty-five hundred dtyllais. Luckily you are a bright fellow and will 
be ready for ccJlege early Now, properly husband|ri that sum ought 
to see you through Columbia, since you insist on ^*ng to Columbia. 
... I myseff, and I’m sure your Audi EmilV feels the same way 
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about it, would much rather see you go to Yale or Pnncciown. . 
You are a very lucky fellow in my cstimaliom At your age i was 
sweeping ouL an office in Fredericksburg aiid earning fifteen dollars 
a month. Now what I wanted to say was this . . , I have not noticed 
that you felt sufficient responsibility about money matters . . . 
er . . . sufficient enthusiasm about earning your livings making 
good in a man's world. Look around \(>u. . . Thrift and enthusiasm 
h.:s made these men what they are. It’s made me, pul me in the 
positjon to offer you the tomiortablc home, the cultured surround- 
ings that 1 do offer you. ... I realize that your education been 
I little peculiar, that poor Lily did nut have cjuite the same idcias .tliat 
wr have on many subjects, but the really formative period^ of 
your life is beginning. Now’s the time to take a brace a]£j lay the 
Icfundations of your future career. . What I advise is that you 
follow James’s example and work youi way up ffirough the firm. 

. . From now on voii are both sons of mine. . , Irwill mean hard 
work but il’Il event ually ufftr a very substantial opening. And don’t, 
^ujget this, if a man’s <i success in New York, he’s a success 
Jimmy sils watching his uncle's bioad stiious mouth forming words, 
without tasting the juicy murion of the chop he is eating. ‘‘Well 
what aie you going to make of vourscK'^” Liulc Jeff leaned towards 
him acrass tlie table with bulging giey eyes 

Jimmy chokes on a piece of bread, blushes, at last stammers 
weakly, “Whatevei ^ou say Uncle Jeff.” 

“■Dc;es that mean you'll go to work foi a month this summer 
in my office? C>eL a taste of how it leels to make a living, like a 
man in a man’s weald, gtl an idea of how the business is run'^” 
Jimmy nods his head ‘’Well I thin!^ vou’vc come to a very sensible 
decision,” booms Uncle Jeff leaning back in his cliaii so that the 
light strikes across the wave of his steel-grey hair “By the w^ay 
what’ll you have for dessert? . . . Years from now Jimmy, when 
yon arc a successful man with a business of youi own we’ll re- 
member tins talk, ft’s the beginning of yom career.” 

The hat-check girl smiles from under the disdainful pile c»f her 
billowy blonde hair when she han^L Jimmy his hat ffiat looks 
squashed flat and soiled and hmp among the big-bellied derbies 
and the fedoras and the majestic panamas hanging on the pegs. Mis 
stomach turns a somersault with the drop of the elevator. He steps 
out into the crowded marble hall. For a moment not 
which way to go, he stands back against the wall with his hands in 
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his’^pK^kets, watching people elbow their way through the per- 
pefcu^y revolving doors; soft-chcefced ,g?rW shewing gum, hatchet- 
laced girls with bangs^ cream-faced bdys^fais own age, young toughs 
with Aeir hats oihe iiide, sweaty-f^ced messengers, cnss-cro&s 
glances, sauntering hips, red jowls masticating agars, sallow concave 
faces, flat bodies of young men and women, paunched bodies of 
elderly men, all elbowing, shoving, shuffling, fed in two endless 
tppes through the revolving doors out into Broadway, in otT Broad- 
way* Jmmiy fed in a taj)c in and out the revolving doors, noon and 
night find morning, the levolving doors grinding oa.it his years like 
sausage meat All of a sudden his muscles stiffen. Uncle Jeff and Ins 
office CM go plumb to hell I’hc words ait so loud msidc him he 
glances one side and the other lo- sec jf anyone heard him sav 
them* 

They can all go plumh lo hell. He squares Ins shoulders and 
shoves his way to the revolving doors. Ilis heel comes down on a 
foot. "Tor crissakc look wheie \ei steppm’,’’ He’s out in the street 
A swirling wind down Htoadway blows gut in his mouth and eyes 
He walks down towards the Battery with the wind in his back In 
Trinity Churchyard stcnogiaphcis and office-boys arc eating sand 
wichc.s among tl\e tombs Outlandish people cluster outside steam 
ship lines; tow-haired Norwegians, liroadffaccd Swedes, Polacks, 
swarthy stumps of men that smell of garlic from the Mcditeiranean, 
mountainous Slavs, thrc(‘ C'hiiiamen, a bunch of Lascars, On the 
lirde mangle ui front of the Custom-house, Jim Hcrf turns and stares 
long up the deep gash of Broadway, facing the wind squaicly Uncle 
Jeff and his ofiice can go plumh to hell. 

Bud sat on the edge of his cot and stretched out his aims 
and yawned. From all round through a smell of sweat and sour 
breath and wet clothes came snores, the sound of men stirring in 
their sleep, creaking of hed-spiings Far away dirough the muik 
burned a single elccinc light Bud closed his eyes and let his head fall 
over on his shoulder, O God I want to go to sleep. Sweet Jesus 1 
want to go to sleep He pressed his knce.s together against his 
clasped hands to keep them from trembling. Our fathei which ait in 
Heaven I want to go to sleep. 

“Wassa matter pardner can’t ye sleep?” cau;ie a quiet whisper 
from the next cot. 

‘Tfdl, nor “Me neither/’ 
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Bud looked at the big head of curly bair.beld up on 
turned towards him, ^ , 

“This is a hell of a lousj stinking flop,** went, on voice cvenK. 
“I’ll tell the world . . . Forty cents too! They can take their Hotel 
Plaza an’ . . 

“Been long in the city?'* 

“Tea years come August.” 

“Great snakes!” 

A voice rasped clown the lines of co-is, “(‘)ut de come^dy yous 
p,u)s, what do you link dis is, a Jewish picnic^” 

Bud lowered his voice “Funny, it’s years I been an’ 

wantin' to come to the city. ... I was born an’ raised on a farm 
upstate.” 

“Why don’t ye go back?^” 

“I can’t go back.” Bud was cold; he wanted to slop ifemblmg. 
He pulled the blanket up to liis chin and rollcd»o\cr facing the 
man whe^ was talking, “livery spring I says to myself Til hit the 
’'oad again, go out an' plant myself among the weeds an’ the glass 
an’ tile cows coinin’ home milkin' time, but I don’t; I juss kinder 
hangs on.” 

“What d’ye do all this tune m the city 

“I dunno. ... I used U> set in Union Scpiare most of the time, 
then I set in Madison vSquare, I been up m Hoboken an’ Joisy 
and Flatbush an’ now I'm a Bowci) burn ” 

“God ] swear I'm goin' to git outa hcic tomorrow. I git sccered 
here Too many bulls an’ detectives m tins town.” 

“Yon could make a livin’ in handouts . But take it from me 
kid you go back to the farm an’ the ale folks while the goin’s good.” 

Bud jumped out of bed and \ankf d roughly at the man’s vshouldcr. 
“Gome over here to the light, I want to show ye sumpen.” Bud’s 
own voice crinkled quecrly in his ears. He strode along the snoring 
lane of cots The bum, a shambling man with curly weathcr- 
hlcachcd hair and beard and eyes as if hammered into his head, 
climbed fully dressed out from the blankets and followed him. 
Under the light Bud unbuttoned d front of his union-suit and 
pulled it oft his knotty-muscled gaunt arms and shoulders. “Look 
at my back.” 

“Christ Jesus/* whispered the man running a grimy hand with 
long yellow nails over^ me mass of white and red deep-gouped. scars. 
“I ain’t never seen nothin* like it.” 
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what the oje man d(>ne to me. Fot twelve ycar& he licked 
mii he had a mind to*, Used to strip me and take a piece of 
light “thain to my back. They isaid he, Was my-' dad but I know he 
ain*t, I run away when I was thirteen* That was when he keuhed 
me an^ began to ii^k me* I’m twenty-five now,” 

They went back without speaking to their cots and lay down 

Bud lay staring at the ceiling with the blanket up to his eyes. 
When he looked down towaids the door at the end of the room, he 
saw standing there .i man in a Uerln hat with a cigar m his mouth. 
He crushed his lowci lip Ixtween Ins teeth to keep from crying out. 
When h^ Ipoked again the mail was gone. “Say arc you awake 
yct.^” he whispered. 

The bum giimied, “I was goin’ to tell \et. I mashed his head in 
with the grubbin'-hoe, mashed it in like when you kick a rotten 
punkm. I told him to lay ofin me an’ he wouldn’t. . . . He was a 
hard god-fearin’ man an' he wanted jou tcj be scc'crcd of him. We 
was grubbin’ tlic sumach uuta the old pastuic to plant pertoters there. 
. , . I Jet him lay ul) night with his head mashcYl iti like a rotten pun- 
ktm A bit of scrug along the fence hid him from the road. Then I 
buried him an’ went up to the house an’ made me a |X)t of coffee. 
tie hadn*t nevci let me drink no colTce Before light I got up an’ 
walked down the road. I was tdim’ myself in a big city ltd 
be like lookin’ for a needle in a haystack to find ycr. I knowed 
where the ole man kep liis mcmey; he hvid a roll as big as your 
head but I was scccrcd to take more’en ten dollars. ... You awake 
yet?” 

The bum grunted “Wlicn I was a kid I krp company witli ole 
man Sackett’s girl. Her ,ind me used to keep company in the ole 
ice-house down in Sacketl’s \vo<'ds an’ we used to talk about how 
we’d a>mc tO' New York (.'ity an' git rich and now I’m here 1 can’t 
git work an’ I can’t git over bein’ secered. There’s detectives follow 
me all round, men in derby-hats with badges under their coats. Last 
night I wanted to go with a hcxiker an’ she saw it in my eyes an' 
throwed me out. , . . She could see it in my eyes.” He was sitting 
on the edge of the cot, leaning over, talking into the other man’s 
face in a hissing whisper. The hum suddenly grabbed him by the 
wrists. 

^‘Look ht?fc kid, you re gom’ blooy if you keep up like this. . . . 
Got any muizuma?” Bud nodded. "“You better give it to me to keep. 
Tm an old timer an’ I’ll git ycz outa this. You put ycr clothcsS on 
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an’ take a walk round the block to a hash joiitt an' cat 
How much you got?^* 

“Change from a dollar.’* 

“You give me a quarter an’ cat all the stuff you kin git offn the 
rest.” Bud pulled on his trousers and hdiidcd the man a quailcf. 
“Then you come back here an’ you’ll sleep good an’ tomorrer mc'n 
you’ll go up-state an’ git that roll of bills. Did ye say it was as big 
as yer head?’ Then we’ll txMt it where thc\ can’t ketch us. We’ll 
split fifty fifty. Are you on?” 

J5ud shcMj'k his head with a wooden jerk, then with ffic laceS 
ilickering round his shoes he shuffled to the dour and down the 
spit-marked stairs. 

The ram had stopped, a cool wind that smelled of wpods and 
grass Was ruffling die puddles in the clcaiiAvashcd streets. In the 
lunchrcxj-m in Chatham wScjuarc three men sat asleep with their hats 
over their eyes. "Ihc man behind ilic counter wav reading a pnk 
sportuig-shcci. Bud wailed long for his oidei He Iclr cook un- 
thinking, happy When it came he ale the browned corned beef 
hash, deliberately en)oving every mouthluk mashing the cusp, bits 
of potato against his teeth with his tongue, between sips ol 
heavily sugared coiTcc After polishing the plate with a crust of 
bread he took a Ux>thpick and went out 

Picking his teeth he walked thiough the gnmy-dark , entrance 
to Brooklyn Bndg|f A man in a dcibv hat was smoking a cigar in 
the middle of the broad tunnel. Bud biushed past liiin walking 
with a tough swagger. I >n’i care alxiut him, let him follow me 
The arching fool-walk was empty c\cept tor a single [.xJireman 
who stcKxI yawning, looking up <i the skv It was like walking 
among the stars. Below in eithci dnection sticels ta[)ered into dotted 
lines of lights between square black- windovvc^J buildings. 'ITie 
incr glimmered underneath like the Milky W'ay aliovc. Silently 
smoothly the bunch of lights of a rug slijipcd thiough the moist 
darkness. A car whiired acioss the bndg making the gliders rattle 
<md the spidci-work of cables thrum like a ^liakcn banjo. 

When he got to the tangle of gn ^ers of the elevated raibxiads 
of the Brooklyn side, he turned back along tlie southern dnvei^vay. 
Don’t matter whcnc 1 go, can't go nowhere now. An edge oTthc 
blue night had started to glow behind him the way iron starts to 
glow in a forge. black chimneys and lines of rodfs faint 

rosy contours of the down-town buildings were brightening^' All 
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. the3^?^lkncs& was growjng pearly* warming. They're all ot ’em 
dcttto\^s ihasin* me all of ’em, men in derbies, bums on the 
Boway, old womai in kitchens, bar*kctps, street-ear conductors, 
bulls, hookers, sailors, longshoremen, stills in employment agencies. 
... He thought rid tell him where the ole man's roll was, the lousy 
bum. . . . One on him. One on all iliem gotlilani dcteaives. The 
river was smooth, sleek as a blue steel gun-barrel. Don’t matter 
whcic 1 go; can’t go nowhere now. Tlie shadows between the 
wharves and the buildings were powdciy like washing-blue. Mists 
fringcd.the river; smoke, purple chcKoltUc-colour flesh-pink tlnnhcd 
into light Can’t go nowhete now. 

In a'svvallow tail suit with a gold watch chain and a red seal ring 
liding lO. his wedding beside Maria Sackeit, riding in a carnage 
to Caty'Hall with four white hoisci» to be made an alderman E)y 
the mayor; and the light grows behind them brighter brighter, 
ridmg in satins and silks to lus wedding, riciing in jnnk plush in a 
white carriage with Maiia Sackett by his side through rows of men 
waving cigars, bowing, doihng brown derbies, Alderman Bud 
riding in a Larn.ige lull of diamonds with lus inilliun-dollar bride. 
. i y Bud IS sitting on the rail of the bridge The sun has risen 
behind Brooklyn. The windows ot Mauhallan ha^c caught fire. 
He jerks himself for^vard, slips, dangles by a hand with the sun 
in Im eyes The yell strangles in his throat as he drops. 

Captain McA\()> of the tug-boat Prudence stood in the pilot- 
house with erne hand on the wheel. In the other he held a piece of 
biscuit he had pist dipped into a cup ot colTce that stood on the 
shelf beside the binnacle He was a well-set man with bushy eye- 
brows and a bushy inoust-ahc waxed at tlic rips He was about to 
put the piece ot co-flcc soaked biscuit into lus mouth when some 
thing black dioppcd and hit the watei with a thudding splash a 
few yards olf the bow. At the same moment a man leaning out ot 
the engine-room dooi shouted, ‘'A guy juss jumped offn dc bridge ” 

“God damn it to hell,” said Captain McAvoy dropping Jus 
piece of biscuit and spinning the wheel. The strong ebbtide whisked 
the boat round like a sli aw. Three bells jangled in the engine room 
A negro ran forward to the bow with a boat-hook. 

“Give a hand there Red,” shouted Captain McAvoy. 

After a tus^e they landed a long black limp thing on tlic deck 
One bell. Two bells, Captain McAvoy frowning and haggaid 
spun the tug’s nose into the current again. 
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“Aliy life in him Red?” he asked hoarsHy. The Negro’s 
green, bis teeth were chattering. 

“Nciw sir,” said the red-haired man slowly- “His jieck’s 'broke 
clear off.” , . ' 

Captain McAvoy .sucked a good half of his moustache into his 
inoutn. “God damn it to hell,” he groaned. “A' pretty, thing to 
li.i])j)cii on a man’s wedding day.” 
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1. Great Lady on a White Morse 

Morning clatters with the first L train ^oum Allen Street. 
Daylight rattles through the windows, shading the old 
hrie\ houses, splatters the girders of the L Structure with 
bright confetti 

The cau are leading the garbage cans, the chinches arc 
going bacl{ into the walls, leaving sweaty ieasnng 

the grime-tender nechj of little children asleep, tJ^en and 
women stir under blanf{et^ and bed cfinlts on mattresses in 
the corners of rooms, clots of /(ids begin to untangle to 
scream and 

At the corner of Riverton the old man with the hempen 
beard who sleeps where nobody J^now; /_* putting out his 
pic\le stand Tubs of gherkjns, pimentos, melon^rm4j 
piccalilli give out tunning vines and cold tendrils of Janl( 
peppery-f rag} ante that grow a marsh- garden out of the 

mushy bed smells and the rancid clangour of the cobbled 
awakening street 

The old man with ^he hempen beard who sleeps where 
nobody knows sits in the midst of n like Jonah under his 
gourd 


J IMMY ii£RF walked ly foui creakv flights and khot'ked at a 
white door finger-marked above the knob where the name 
Sunderland appealed in old E .glish characters on a card neatly 
licld m place by brass ihumb-iaLk' He waited a long w'hile bcsi4e 
a milk-bottle, tW'O cream bottles, and a copy of the Sunday Ttmei^ 
There was a rustle behind the door and the creak of a step, then, no 
more sound. He pushed a while button in the door jamb. 

“An’ he said, Margie I’ve got a crusii on you so bad, an’ she 
said. Come m outa the lam, you’re all wet. . Voices coming 
down the stairs, a man’s feel in buir » r shoes, a girls feet in sandals, 
pink silk kgs; the girl m a flu0y dress and a Spring Maid hati tlie 
young man had white edging on his vest and a green, blue,' and 
purple striped necktie. 

“But you’re not that kind of a girl.” 

“How do you know what kind ot a girl I am^” 
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l?fifeS 5 ?oiccs ti ailed out down the stairs. 

Herf gave the bell ancjther jab. 

“Who IS it^*” camra hoping fetfiialc voice through a crack m the 
door. , 

“1 want to see Miss Prynne please/* 

Glimpse of a blue kimono held up to the chin of a fluffy'face. “Oh 
I don’t know if she’s up yet ” 

“She said she would be.” 

“Look Will you please wait a second to let me make my get- 
away,” she tittered behind the dour. “And then come in. Excuse 
us hut Sunder). iiicl thought vou were tlie rent collector. The\ 

sonietiifil come (;n Sundtiy ^ust to iuol you.” A smile coyly bridged 
the craac in the dooi. 

“Shall I bring iri tlu nnlk^” 

“Oh ‘do and sil down in the hall and I’ll call Ruth ” 'Fhe hall 
was va*y dark; smelled of sleep and toothpasie and massage 
cream; across one coiner a tot still boic the imprint of a body on its 
rumpled sheets Straw hats, silk evening-wraps, and a couple ot 
men’s dress overcoats hung in a jostling tangle from the stag-horns 
of the hat-rack Jimmy picked a corset covci off a rocking chair and 
sat down. Women’s voices, a subdued rustling of people dressing, 
Sunday newspafier noises seeped out thioiigh the partitions of tlic 
different rooms. 

The bathroom door opened, a stream of sunlight reflected out of 
a pier-glass cut the murky hall in half, out o{ it came a head of haii 
like copper wire, blur dark eyes in a bril tie-white egg shaped face. 
Then the haii was brown clown the hall above a slim back in a 
tangerine-coloured shp, nonchalant pink heels standing up out of the 
b^ith-slippers at every step 

“Ou-ou, Jimmcc. . . Ruth was yodelling at him fiom behind 
her door. “But you mustn’t look at me or at my room.” A head 
in curl-papers stuck out like a turtle’s. 

“Hullo Ruth.” 

“You can come in if you promise not to look. . . . Fm a sight and 
my room's a pigeon. . . . Fve just got to do my hair. Then FIl be 
ready/* The little grey room was stuffed with clothes and photo- 
graphs of stage people. Jimmy stood with his back to the door, 
some sort of silky stuff that dangled from the hook tickling his 
ears. 

^‘Well how’s the cub reporter?” 
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'Tm on Hell’s Kitchen, . - . It’s swell. Got a job yet 

“UiTi-um. ... A couple of things may materialize duni:&.«fee 
week. But they won’t. Oh Jimmy Tm getting desperate/’ She mook 
her hair loose of the cnmiXTs and combed dnt the^new mousv- 
biown Waves. She had a pale startled face with a big mouth and 
blue under-lids. *^This morning I knew I ought to be up and ready, 
but I )ust couldn’t. It’s so discouraging to gel up when you haven’t 
got .1 )C)b. . . . Sonictuncs 1 think Til go to bed and just stay there 
till die end of the world.” 

‘‘Poor old Ruth ” 

She threw a powder-puff at him that covered his necktk 
lapels of his blue serge suit with powder. “IXjii’i you poor^ld 
you little rat.” ' 

“Thai’s a nice thing to do after all the iiouble 1 took to make 
myself look respectable . D.irn your hide Puih. And the smell 
ot the carbonj not off me yet ” 

Biith threw back her liead witb j shrieking laugh, “Oh you’re 
so comical Jimmy Try the whisk broom.” 

Blushing he blew clowui his dim at his He “Who’s the funny- 
looking girl opened the hall dcor?” 

“Shush you can hear cvcivthing tliroiigh the partition. . That’s 
Cassie,” she whispered giggling “Cnssalvndnh Wilkins . . . used 
to be With the Morgan Dancers. But we ouglun’t to laugh at her, 
she’s very nice. Pm very tond of hci ” She let out a whoop of 
laughter “You nut Jimmy,” She gi>t to her leet and punched him 
in the muscle of the arm ‘You alw lys make mc‘ act like I was 
f ra/y.” 

“God chd that. . . No l)ut ltx>k, Pm awfully hungry. I walked 

up,” 

“What rime is it?” 

“It’s after one.” 

“Oh Jimmy 1 don't know what to do about nme. . , Like this 
hat^ . . Oh 1 forgcjt lo tell you I went to sec' A1 Harrison yesterday, 
li was simply dreadful ... If I hadn’t got to tlie phone m time, 
and thieatened to call the police. . . . ' 

“Look at that funny woman opposite She’s got a face escafiXlv 
like a llama.” 

“It’s on account of her I have to keep my shades drawn all the 
time . . /’ 

“Why?” 
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you’re much too young to kno\y. You’d be shocked Jimmy 
Rt^^was leaning close to the mitror ,Tunmng a stick of rouge 
between Her lips. 

“So many things shock me, I don’t sec that it matters much. 

. . But come along let’s get out of here. The sun’s shining outside 
afid people are coming out of church and going home to over eat 
and read at their Sunday papers among the rubber- j>l ants . . 

“Oh Jimmy you re a shriek . . . Just one minute. Look out 
you’re hooked on to my best shimmy.” 

A gorl with short black haii in a yellow jumper was folding the 
sheets off the cot in the hall. For a second under the amber coloured 
powder, and the rouge Jimmy did nor lecogmze the face he had seen 
through the crack in the door 

‘'’Hello Cassie, this is . . . Beg pardon. Miss Wilkins this is Mr. 
Herf, You tell him about the lady jcrr>ss the an shaft, you know 
Sappo the Monk.” 

Cassandra Wilkins lisjied and pouted, ‘’Isn't she dweadful Mr. 
Herf. . . . She says the dwcadfullest things " 

“She mciely does it to annoy.” 

“Oh Mr. Herf Tm so pleased to meet vou at last, Ruth does 
nothing but talk about you . Oh I’m afwaid I was indiscweet to 
say that. . . I’m dweadtully mdiscwcet.” 

The door across the hall opened and Iirnrav found himself look 
ing in the white face of a cr(x>ked-n()sed man whose red hair rode 
in two unequal mounds cm cithei side of a stiaight port He wore 
a green satin baih-ruhe and red m(>rocco slippers. 

“What heow Sassjhndrnh he said in a caieful Oxfoid drawl 
“What prophecies today 

“Nothing except a wire from Mis Fitzsimmons Green. Slu' 
wants me to go to see htr at Scarsdale tomorrow to talk about tlic 
Gweenery Theatre. . . . Excuse me this is Mr. Herf, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe.” The rcd-haiicd man raised one eyebrow^ and lowered the 
other and put a limp hand in Jimmy’s. 

“Herf, Herf . . Let me see, it’s not a Georgiah Herf? In 
Atlahnla there’s an old family of Herfs. . , 

I don’t think so.” 

Once upon a time Josiah Hctf and 1 were bcxin 
companions. Today he is the president of th^ Fitst National Bank 
and leading citizen of Scranton Pennsylvahnid and I ... a mere 
mountebank, a thing of rags and patches.” When he shrugged his 
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shoulders the bath-rob^ fell away exposing a flat smooth h^less 
chest, 

“You see Mr. Oglethorpe and I arc going to do the Song c>t 
Songs, He weads it and I interpwet it in dartcing. You must come 
up and see u$ wchcarse sometime.'” 

“Thy n4vcl is like a round goblet which wanteth hot liquor, thy 
lx llv is like a heap of wheat set about with lilies . . 

“Oh don’t begin now.” She tittered and pressed her 3e^ ^ether. 

“Io)o close that door/’ came a qiuet deep girl’s voice from inside 
the room. 

“Oh poo-er deab Elaine, she wants to sleep ... So glajhd to 
have met you, Mr. Herf.” 

“Jo]o!” 

“Yes my deah. . . 

Through the leaden drowse that cramped him the girl’s voice 
set Jimmy tingling. He stood beside (yassic conslntiinedly without 
s[)eaking m the dingy dark hall. A smell t)f coffee and singeing 
toast seeped in from bomf'wheie. Ruth fame up behind them. 

“All right Jimmy Tin rcaJ\, I wxinder if I’ve forgotten 
anything ” 

“I don’t care whether you have ui not, I m starving,” Jimmy tfx>k 
liold of her shoulders and pushed hei gently towards the dOor. “It’s 
two o’clock.” 

“Well good-bye Classic deal, I’ll call voii up at about iix,” 

“All wight Wuthy ... So pleased ti> have met you Mr. Herf.” 
The Jcxir closed on CassK\s Uttering li^p 

“Wow, Ruth that place gives me the* infernal )im|ams.” 

“Now Jimmy don’t get peevish i.cc.iuse \(ju need fexxJ ” 

“But tell me Ruth, what the h dl is Mi Ogleilioip'? Ele beats 
anything I ever saw.”' 

“Oh did the Ogle come cjul of liis Lur'^” Ruth let out q whoop of 
laughter. They came out into grimy sunlight. “Did he tell }ou 
he was of the main brawnch, doii’irhfr knfivv, of the Oglethorpes 
of (jeorgiah?” 

“Is that lovely girl with copper 1 ,11 his wife?" 

“Elaine Oglethorpe has reddish hair. She’s not so darn ^lovely 
cither. . . . She’s ]ust a kid and she’s upstage as the deuce already. 
All because she made a kind of a bit in Peach Blossoms. You know 
one of these tiny exquisite bit$ everybody makes such a over, 
wShe can act all right,” 
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“I|*s a shacQC she’s got that for a husband.” 

done everything m ihe world for her. If it hadn’t licen 
for him she’d still be in the chprus - 

‘‘Beauty and the beast.” 

“You belter look out if he sets his lamps on you Jimmv.” 
“Wh>-” 

“Stiangc fi$h> Jimmy, strange 

An Elevated tram shattered the barred sunlight overhead, l ie 
could see Ruth’s mouth foinnng words 

''Look,” he shouted above the diminishing claltei. “Let’s go 
have brunch at the Campus and then go tor a walk on the 
Palisades.” 

“You nut Jimmy what’s brunch?” 

“You’ll cat bicakiast and I’ll cat luncli ” 

“It’ll be a scream.” Whooping with laughter she put her arm m 
his. Her silvcrnct big knocked .igninst his ell)f>w as they walked 

“And whai jIhuji Cas^lc^ ihc mvslerious Cassandra?” 

“You mustn't laugh at her, shCs a pcac h If only she wouldn’t 
keep that horrid liitle white poodle. She keci>s il in her room and 
It never gets am exercise and il Mnells s,»ni(ihni'; terrible. She has 
that little room next lo mine . . 'Phtn she's got a sUsidy . . 

Ruth giggled “Ik’s worse than the poodle. They’re engaged and 
he borrows all her money aw.i\ Irom her. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
tell anybody.” 

“I don’t know an^l)ocly to tell ” 

“Then lhcr(‘’s Mis. Sundciland . 

“Oh yes I got a glinij^e ol lu i going into the bathroom— an old 
lady in a wadded dressing gown wiih a pink boudciir cap on,” 

“Jimmy you shock me. . . She keeps hjsing het false teetli,” 
began Ruth; an L tram drowned out the rest. The restaurant door 
closing behind them choked off the rojr of wheels on rails. 

An orchestia was playing When h\c Apple -blossom Time in 
Normandec, The place was full of smokc-Wnlhing slants of sun- 
light, paper festoons, signs announcing Lobsters Arrive Daily, 
Eat Clams Now, Try Our Delicious French Style Stiamio 
Mussels (Recommended by the Department of Agriculture). Tlie> 
sat down under a rcci-lettercd placard Beefsteak Parties Upstairs 
and Ruth made a pass at him with a bread-stick, “Jimmy do you 
think it’d be knmoral to eat scallops for breakfast? But first I’ve 
got to have coffee coflee coffee ...” 
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‘Tm going to eat a small steak and onions/* 

“Not if you rc intending to ^ttd th6 afterj^oon with nic> Mr. 
Herf/’ 

“Oh all right. Ruth I ky my onions at yonr fedt/* 

“That doesn’t mean Tm going to let you kiss me/’ 

“What . . . on the Palisades?” Ruth’s giggle broke into a whoop 
oi laughter* Jimmy blushed crimson. “I never a\cd you maam, he 

say ed 

Sunlight diippcd in her face through the httle holes in the 
brim of hei straw hat. She was walking willi brisk steps too short 
on account of her narrow skirt, through Lhe thin china i^ilk' the 
sunlight tingled like a hand stroking her b.kk In the heavy heat 
streets, stores, people in Sunday clothes, sttawdiais, sun-shades, 
surface-cars, taxis, broke and crinkled brightly about her grazing her 
tMth sliaip cutting ghnU as if <^hc were walking tl^iough piles of 
metdbshavmgs She was gi oping continually llirougb a tangle of 
gritty saw-edged brittle noise 

At Lincoln Square a giil rode slowly ihroiigli the traffic on a 
winte horse; chestnut hair hung down in even laky waves over the 
liorse's chalky rump and ovci the gilt-edged sadcllc-cloth where in 
green letters pointed with tiimson, lead Danoirim: She had on a 
green Dolly Varden hat with a crimson plume, one hartid m a 
while g.iuntler nonchalantly Jiggled at the leins, m the othei 
wabbled a gold knobbed Tiding crop 

Ellen watched her pa^s; Lhcn slu' followed a smudge of gi ecn 
tlirough a cross-street to the Park. A smell ul ttampled sun-singed 
grass came from bovs jdaying baseb 11. All the shady benches were 
full of people. When sbe crossed tl curving juK»moI)ile load hey 
'.hirp French heels sank into the dsphali Two sailors were sprawl- 
ing on a bench m the* sun; one ot rhem popped his lips as sh6 
passed, she could feel their sea-greedy eyes chng stickilv to her neck, 
lici thighs, her ankles. She tiud to keep l.cr hips bom swaying so 
much as she walked. The leaves wire shnvellcil on the saplings 
along the path. vSouth and cast suni Mcal buildings hemmed in 
the i^ark, to the west they were violet with shadow. Everything was 
Itching sweaty dusty constrained by policemen and Sunday dotlks. 
Why hadn’t she taken the L? She was looking in the black eyes of a 
voting fhan in a straw hat who was drawing up a red Stutz 
roadster to the kerb. His eyes twinkled in hers, he jerked back Fiis 
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head smiling an upside-down smile, pursing his hps so that they 
setined to brush hei cheek. He pulled the lever of the brake and 
O^icned the door with the other hand. She snapped her eyes away 
and walked on with her chin up. Two pigeons with metal-green 
necks and feet of coral waddled out of her way. An old man was 
coaxing a squirrel to ^ish for ]icanuts in a paper bag. 

All in green on a white stairinn rode the Lady of the Lost 
Battalion. . . . Green, green, dandenne . . . Godiva in die liaughty 
mantle of her hair. , . . 

General Sherman in gold interrupted her. She stopped a second 
to look at the Plaza that gleamed white as mothcr-of-pcarl. . 

Yes this is Elaine Oglethorpe's apartment. . . . She climbed up on to 
a Washington Square bus Sunday afternoon Fifth Avenue filed by 
rosily, dustily, jeikily On the shady side there was an occasional 
man in a top hat and irosk coat Snnshatles, summer dresses, straw 
hats were biighl in the sun that glinted in squares on the upper 
windows of hous(‘s, lay in biight slivers on the hard paint of 
limousines and taxi-cabs. It smelled of gasoline and asphalt, of 
spearmint and talcum powder and perfume fiom the couples that 
jiggled closer and closet together on the seats of the bus. In an 
occasional store window, paintings, maroon draperies, varnished 
antique chairs behind plate gl.iss. The vSt Regis. Sherry's The man 
beside her wore spats and lemon gloves, n floor-walker probably. 
As they passed St. Palnck’s she caught a whiff of inv.cnse through 
the tall doors open into gloom. Dclmonico’s In front of her the 
young man's aim was stealing round the narrow grey flannel bai k 
of the girl beside him 

ole Joe had lottcn kuk, he had to marry her. Hc\ onlv 
nineteen.’* 

“I suppose you would think it was hard luck.” 

“Myrtle I didn’t mean us ” 

“I bet you did An' anyways have you ever seen the girP” 

“I bet it ain’t his ” 

“What?” 

“The kid “ 

“Billy how dre«adfully you do talk.” 

Forty-second Street Union League Club. “It was a most amusing 
gathering . . . most amusing. . . Everybody was there. For once 
the speeches were delightful, made me think of old times,” croaked 
a cultivated voice behind her ear. The Waldorf, “Ain’t them flags 
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swell Billy, , . . That funny one is cause the Siamese ambassador is 
slaving there I read about it in tht paper this morning/" 

When thou and I my love shall come to part, 'Then shall I press 
an ineffable last kiss Upon your lips and go . . . heart, st^irt, who art 
. . . Bliss, this, miss . . * When thou * * • When you and I my love . . . 

Eighth Street. She got own from the bus and Wjsoi into the 
basement of the Brevoort, George sat waiting with his back to the 
door snapping and unsnapping the lock oi his bnet-Ciisc. *‘Well 
Elaine It’s about time you turned up. . . . There aicn’t many people 
I'd sit waiting thict quarters of an hour for.” 

‘‘George you mustn't sceJd me, l\c been having the time bf my 
life. I haven’t had such a good time in years I’ve had the whole 
day all to myself and I walked all the way down from 105th Street to 
Fifty-ninth through the Park. It was full of the most comical people/’ 

“you must be tired.” His lean face where the bright eyes were 
(aught m a web of fine wnnklcts kept pressing forward into hers 
like the prow of a steamship. 

“I suppose you’ve been at the oUlce all day George.” 

“Yes Tve been digging out some cases. I can’t icly on anyone 
else to do even routine work thoroughly, so I have to do it myself.” 

“Do you know I had it all decided vou’d sav that.” 

“What?” 

“About waiting three quarters of an hour ” 

“Oh you know altogether loo raucli Elaine . Have some 
pastries with your teai^” 

“Oh hut I don’t know anything about anytlung, that’s the 
trouble. ... I think I’ll take lemon please.” 

edasscs clinked about them; through blue cigaicttC'sSinokc. faces, 
hats, beards wagged, repeated greenish in the mirrors. 

“Bui my dc-c-ar it’s always the same old complex. It may Ik: true 
of men but it says nothing in regard to women/’ droned a woman’s 
voice from the next table. . . . “Your feminism rises into an in- 
siiiierable bainer,” trailed a man’s husky m^'ticulous tones. “What 
if 1 am an egoist? Cod knows I’ve suffered for it ” “Fire that 
purifies, Charley. . . George was .^peaking, trying to catch her 
eve “How’s the famous Jojo?” 

“Oh let’s not talk about him.” 

“The less said about him the better eh?” 

“Now George 1 won’t have you sneer at Jojo, for better or worse 
he IS my husband, till divorce d,o us part. . . . No I won’t have you 
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ljugh. You'ie too crude and HXnplc to understand him anyway 
Jojo's a vpry complicated rather tragic person.” 

“For God’s sake don’t Jet’s talk ^out husbands and wives T'hc 
important thing, little Elaine, is that you and 1 are sitting lie re 
together without anyone to bother us, . . . Look when arc we g(»ing 
to sec each other again, really see each other, really. , . 

“Wc’ie not going to be too real about this, are we George?” 
She laughed softly into her cup. 

*‘Oh but 1 have so many things to say to you. I want to ask )oii 
so many things.” 

She looked at him laughing, balancing a small cherry tartlet that 
had one bite out of it l)elwccn a pink square lipped finger and 
thumb. “Is that the way you ad when yonVc got some raisciahlc 
Mnnci on the wiincss-hox^ I thought it was more like Whuc 
were you on the night of Inbruaiv i liirty -first 

“But I’m dead serious, thal\ what you can’t unclerst.ind, ui 

won’t.” 

A young man stood at the table, swa\iag a little, looking down 
at them. “Hello Stan, wheu the dickens did you come from"” 
Ikildwm looked uj) at him without smiling “Look Mr. Baldwin 
I know It’s awful rude, but may 1 sii down at youi table a second. 
There’s somebody looking lor me who I just can’t meet. O God 
that mirror 1 Still ihev’d never look foi me d they saw you.” 

“Miss Oglethorpe this is Slanwood Emery, the son ot the scnioi 
partner in our firm ” 

“Oh It’s so wouclcrliil to meet you Miss Og!cihoi[xx I saw you 
last night, but you didn’t ^cc me.” 

“Did you go to the show^” 

“I almost lumped over the hx)ts 1 thoughi you were so wonder- 
ful.” 

He had a ruddy brown skin, anxious eyes rather near the bridge 
of a sharp fragtlly cut nose, a big mouth nc\er still, wavy brown 
hair that stood straiglit up Idlen looked from one to the othci 
inwardly gigghng. I’hcy were all three stiflcnmg in their chans 

“I saw the Dandenne lady this afternoon,” she said. “She im- 
pressed me enormously Just my idea of a great lady on a white 
horse.” 

“With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, And sloe shall 
make mischief w^herever she goes.” Stan rattled it off quickly under 
his breath. 
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'‘Music, isn't iL?” put in bllcii laugliing. 'U always say mis- 
chief.’’ ^ ^ 

“Well how’s college?” asked Baldwin in a dry uncordial voice. 

“I guess it’s still there,” said Stan bluslung. “I wish they’d bum 
It down befc^e I got back.” He got to his feet. "*You must excuse 
me Mr. Baldwin. . . . My intrusion was intcrnaJly rude,” As he 
turned leaning towards Ellen she smelled his grainy whisky breatli. 
“Please forgive it, Miss Oglethoipe.” 

She found herself holding out her hand; a dry skmuy hand 
squeezed it hard. He strode out with swinging steps bumping into 
u waiter as he went. 

“I can't make out that infernal young puppy,” burst out Baldwin. 
“Poor old Emery’s heartbroken about it He's darn clever and has 
a lot of personality and all that sort ol thing, but all he does is drink 
and raise Cam. ... 1 guess all he needs is to go to work and get a 
^LTisc of values, d 00 much money’s what's the matrijr with most of 
those college-boys. . . . Oh but Elaine thank God we're alone again. 
1 have w’orked continuously all my life ever since I was lourtcen 
The time has come when I want to lay aside all that foi a while. 
1 want to live and travel aud think and be h ippy. 1 can’t stand the 
pace of down-town the way 1 used to 1 want to learn to play, to 
ease oil the tension. . . d'hat's where you come in.” 

“But 1 don’t want to be the niggci on an\b(Kly’s safety-valve.” 
bhc laughed and let the lashes fall over her eyes. 

“Let’s go out to the country somcwhire ihjs evening. I’ve been 
siitling in the ofFicc all das. 1 hate Sunday anyway.” 

“Bur my rehearsal.” 

“You Luuld be sick. I’ll phone hv a car.” 

“(^ollv there’s Jojo. . . . Hello jojo”; she waved her gloves above 
her head 

John Oglclliorpc, his face powdered, his mouth arranged m a 
caicful smile above his stand-up collai. idvanced between the 
Liowded tables, holding out his hand tightlv squeezed mto buff 
gloves with black stiipes “Heow deo you Jeo, rny deab, this is 
indeed a surprise and a pleajah.” 

“You know each other, don’t yoir This is Mr. Baldwin.” 

“Torgive me if I intrude . . ci . . upon a tote, a tete.” 

“Nothing of the sort, sit down and we’ll all have a highball. . . , 
I was just dying to see you really Jojo. ... By the way if you 
haven’t anything else to do this evening you might slip m down 
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fi'Diil lor a few aunutes. 1 want to know what you think about my 
leading of the part. - . 

“Certainly my deah, nothing could give, me more pleajah/’ 

Hts whole body tense George Baldwin leaned back with his hand 
clasped behind the back of his chair. “Waiter , . He broke his 
words off sharp like metal breaking. “Three Scotch highballs at 
once please.” 

Oglcthoipe rested his chin on the silver ball of his ('anc, “Con- 
fidcnccsj Mr. Baldwin,” he began, “confidence's between liusbaiul 
and wife is a very bcauulul thing Space and time have no dTca 
on It Were one of us to go to Ciuna for a thousand years it would 
not change our affection one tittle.” 

“You sec George, what's the mattei with jojo is that he read 


too much Shakcspcaic in his youth . . But l\c got to go oi 
Merton will be bawhng nu' out again. . . I'alk about industrial 
slaveiy. Jojo tell bun alnmt i'.quUy.” 

Baldwin got * .his kei I’luic was a slight Hush on his check- 
bond Won't Yv thcatie,” he said 

jclcncho^^^ ^^Jth. 

let a^“^\,ctakc me anywhcic . . And Jo)o you must 

^^r to I’d’ 

^J'Vvenue Vv^^^v^ik and white undet pink and white clouds 
in I2j!lttering wine? that was liCssh aftci the cloying talk and choke 
of^^tobacco smoke and ccKktails She WMved the taxi-staitcr oil 
merrily and smiled at him I'hcn she found a j^air of anxious eyes 
looking into hcis seriously out of a high arched brown face 

“I waited lonnd to sec you come out Can't 1 take you sorncwdurc'*" 
Tve got my Ford round the corner . Please.” 

“But Fm just going uj) to the theatre. l\e got a rehearsal/' 

“All right do let me take you there.” 

She began putting a glove on thoughtfully. “All right, but its 
an awful imposition on )ou ” 

“That's fine. It’s right lound here. ... It was awfully ludc oi 
me to butt in that wxiy. wasn’t lO But that's another story - 
Anyway I've met you The Ford’s name is Dingo, but that’s 
another story coo, . . ” 

“Still it's nice to meet somebod) humanly young There’s nobody 
humanly young round New York ” 

His face Vvas scarlet when he leaned to crank the car. “Oh I'm 
too damn young.” 
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Tile tnotoi sputtered, started with a roar. He jumped round and 
cut the gas off with a long hand. “We’ll probably get jUrested; my 
muffler’s loose and liable to drop off.” 

At Thirty-fourth Street they passed a girl riding dowly through 
the traffic on a white horse; chestnut hair hung down in even faky 
waves over the horse's chalky rump and over the gilt-edged saddle- 
cloth where in giecn letters pointed with crimson read Dandsrine. 

“Rings on her fingers,” chanted Sun pressing his buzzer; “And 
bells on her toes, And she shall cure dandruff wherever it grows ” 



II. Longlcggcd Jack of the Isthmus 

TSJoon on Union Square. Selling out. Must vacate. M' PI 
HAVE MADE A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. Kneeling on 
the dusty asphalt, little boys shine shoes, low*shoes, tans, 
button shoes, oxfords. The \un shines l/f(e a dandelion on 
the toe of each new-^hined shoe. Right this way buddy, 
mister, miss, maam at the Patf^ oj the ^toie oto new line of 
fancy tweeds, hi^he'^t value, lowest jnue Gent^, 

Jadies, cuH'atc ' , WE HAVE MADE A TERRIBLP. 

MIS TAKtl Must vlu ate 

Noon sunlight spirals din/E into the thopsitey \oint Muted 
music sptials Hindustan lie eats fooyong, she eats thaw 
mem They dunce with then mouths lull, shm Hue jumpci 
scjiicezcd to hl.u b di< l( <utit, pennide duls against black 
slicl{ huu 

Down Eowiicnth Stjcei, Cioiy GIrny (owes the Army, 
striding lasses, ijio^y Glory fou, ahitast, the luiand shining, 
navy Hue, Salvation Army Band 

value, lowest pine Mu<t vacate Wb^ HAVE 
MADE A TERRIBLE MISTAKE Must vacate 


From LivcipooK British st<anRr ILthigh C apt un Katkvvcll, i)-;; 
bales, 88i bijxcs, lo l).\sk< is, S pilKjols labn^s. 57 Ihixcs, baU s, rS 
baskets crttloii thiCcui 156 baks itll 4 bales asbestv^s 100 saLks 
sSpooK. . . 

J OL HATtLAND sloppial Ivping aiiJ loolvttl up at tlic coiling. The 
tips of his fiiigeis wtu soK U’hc ollicc smelled stalely of paste 
and manifests anil men in shiri-sUcvcs Through the open 
window he could see a pitcc ol the dun wall of an airshaft and a 
man with a green evcsliade staling vacantly out of a window. The 
tow-headed otlke-hoy si t a note on the corner of his desk . Mi . 
Polkxrk will see you at % lo A hard lump caught in his throat; 
hc\s going U) fire m(‘ liis fingers stalled tapping again: 

From (Glasgow, Dutch steamer Deiit, Captain Tiomp, 200 bales, 123 
boxes, 14 kegs. . 
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Juc Hdrlciiul loamccl about the BaUeiy till he found an empty 
stMi on a bcnclL then he let himself flop into it. The bun was 
ell owning in tumultuous saffron steam behind Well that's 

over. He sat a long while staring at the sunset like at a picture in 
a dentist's waiting room. Great whorls of smoke from a passing 
tug curled up black and scarlet against it. lie sat staring at the suii' 
set, waning. That's eighteen dollars and fifty cents I had before, 
less MX dollars loi the room, one dollar and eighty-four cents for 
l.iundry, and four dollars and fifty cents 1 owe Cliarley, makes 
sc\(n dollars and cighiy-four cents, eleven dollars and eighty- four 
*.cnts, twelve dollars and thnt\ loiii e(‘nts from eighteen dollars 
and fifty cents leaves me six dollars dn<l sixteen icnts, tlnec da>b 
to Imd another job if I go without diiuks. C) (iod woni my luck 
ever turn; msed to have good enough luck in ilic old days. His 
knees were trembling, there was a suk burning in the pit of his 
stomach. 

A fine mess )ou’\e made ol your life Joseph llarlarid hoity-five 
and no friends and not <i c<nt ro bless yourself witli 

rhe sail of a ratboat was a eiimson tiuingle when it luffed a few 
feet from the concrete walk. A young man and a young giil ducked 
logcther as the slender boom swung across. I'bcy both were bronzed 
with the snn and had yellow weatlui bleached hair. Jot* Harland 
gnawed his lip to keep back the Uaus as tlv earboat shra^nk into 
the iLiddy mink of the ba\ Piy Ciod 1 n('ed a drink. 

‘‘Ain't It a cjoimc^ Ami it a ctoinu i'hc man in the seat to 
the left of him began to sav ovei and ovci .igaiii. [oc Harland 
turned Ills head; the man had a red {nickered face and silver hair. 
He licld the dramatic seetion oi tl^ ixijKi taut bctwwn iw(» giimy 
dipjxrs. “i'hcm young <KlTCsses ad du\ssed naked lik(' that. . . . 
Whv can't thev let you aluiic 

‘ r)oift you like to .''cc then pic tines in the jxipcis^” 

“Why can’t they let you alone I say. . If you ain’t gel no work 
md you ain’t got no money, what’s the good of V rn I say^*’ 

“Well lots of people' like to sec their jiietures jii the papci. Uscel 
to myself in the old daws ” 

“Useei to be work m tne old days. . . You ain’t got no job now^” 
be growled savagely, foe Harland shook his head. “Well what the 
hclH They ought to leave you alone oughn’t they^ Won’t be no 
jobs till snow shovelling begins.’’ 

“Whatil you do till then?” 
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The old man didn't answer. He bent over the paper again 
screwing up his eyes and muttering, “All dressed naked, it’s a 
croime Tm tellin’ yez,*’ 

Joe Harland got to his feet and walked away. 

It was almost dark; his knees were stiff from sitting still so long 
As he walked wearily he could feel his potbelly cramj^ed by his 
tight belt, Pcxir old w.irhorsc you n^ed n couple of drinks to think 
about things A mottled beety snidl canic out through swinging 
doors. Inside the barkcep’s face wms like a lussct apple on a snug 
mahogany shelf 

“(hmme a shot of rye ” The whisky stung his throat hot And 
fiagiant. Makes a man of me that does, Wuhoul drinking the chasci 
he walked over to the free lunch and ate a ham sandwich and an 
olive, “Let’s have anolhci tve C barley. That's the stuff to make 
a man of you. I been lajmg off it too much, that's what’s the niattei 
with me 'i ou woiildirt think it to look at me now, would you 
friend, but they used t(» call me the Wizard of Wall Street which 
IS only another illusSliation of the pcculiai predommance of luck 
m human nflaus . . Yes sii with pleasure Well, here’s health 
and long life and to hell with tlic piix. . Hah makes a man of 
you. , . . WVll I suppose there’s not one of you gentlemen here who 
hasn’t at some time or other taken a plunger, and how many of 
you hasn’t come back sadder and wiser. Ancrther illustration of the 
pecultar predominance of luck in human alTairs But not so with 
me; gentlemen for tea years 1 playi:d the market, foi ten years 1 
didn’t have a ticker iibhon out of iny hand day oi night, and in 
ten years 1 only took a cropj>er three limes, till the last time Gentle 
men I’m going to tell you a secret I’m going to tell you a very 
impoiLant secret. . . . tdiarlcy give these very good friends of mine 
another round, my treat, and have a nip yourself. . . . My, that 
tickles her in the right place. . Gentlemen just anothci illustration 
of the peculiar piedominance of luck in human affairs. Gentlemen 
the secret of my luck . . . this is exact 1 assure you, you can verily 
It yourselves in newspaper articles, magazines, sjx:eches, lectures 
delivered in those days; a man, and a dirty blackguard he turned 
out to be eventually, even wwte a detective story about me called 
the Secret of Success, which you can find in the New Yoik Public 
Library if you care to look the matter up. . . . The secret of my 
success was . . . and when you hear it you’ll laugh among yourselves 
and say Joe Harland ’s chunk, Joe Harland \s an old fool. ... Yes 
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vou Will, . . For ten years Tm telling you I traded on margins, I 

bought outright, I covered on stocks Fd never even heard the name 
of and every time I cleaned up. I piled up mondiy* I hdid four banks 
in the palm (if my hand. I began eating my way into sugar and 
gutta percha, but in that I was before my time. . . . But you’re 
getting nervous to know my secret, you think vou could use it. , . . 
W('H you couldn’t. ... It was a blue silk crocheted neck-tic that my 
mother made for me when I was a little bov. . . . Don’t you laugh 
God damn you. . . . No Fm not starting anything Just another 
illustration of the peculiar predominance of lu(k. 'The day I chipped 
111 with another fellow to spread a ihoiisind clullais over some 
Louisville and Nashville on margin I woie that nccktic. Soared 
iwentydivc points in twenty five minutes, d hai was the beginning 
Then gradually I began to notice that the times I (lidift wear tliat 
necktie were the times I lost money. It got so old and ragged I tried 
carrying it in my pocket. Thdn't do <iny good 1 had to wear it, do 
)ou understand^ . . The rest is the old old sior\ gentlemen . . . 

'Fhere was a girl, (lod damn hei and 1 loved her I wanted to show 
hci that theic was nothing in tlic woild 1 wouldn’t do for hex so 
I gave It to her. I pretended it was a joke and laughed it off, ha ha 
ha She said. Why it’s no good, it\ all worn out, and she tlirew it in 
the fire, . Only another illustratKm . . Friend you wouldn’t set 
me up to another drink would voii^ I find myself unexpectedly out 
oi funds this aftirnoon, . 1 th ink )oii sir. , . Ah that puts ginger 
in you again ” 

In the crammed subwMy car the messenger boy was pressed up 
against the back of a tali blonde woman wdio smelled of Mary 
(Maiden Elbows, packages, shoiiloers, Inittc'cks jigglcc! closer with 
every lurch of the screeching exjiress. hlis sweatv Western Union 
cap was knocked on to one side of his head. If I could have a dame 
like dat, a dame like dat’d be wort havin’ cle train stalled, dc lights 
go out, dc tram wrecked. 1 could ha\c her t I had de noivc an dt 
jack As the tram slowed up she fell against him, he closed Ins eyes, 
didn’t breathe, his nose was mashta against her neck. The tram 
stopp(‘d. He was earned m a lush of people out the door. 

l^izzy he staggered up into the air anci the blinking blocks of 
lights. Upper Broadway was full of jicoplc. vSailors lounged in twos 
and threes at the corner of Ninety-sixth. He ate a ham and a 
leheiwursi sandwich m a delicatessen store. TTe woman behind the 
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counter had butter-col ’j^rcd hair hke the girl in the subway but 
she was fatter and older. Still chewing the crust of the last sand- 
wich he went up m the elevator to the Japanese Garden. He sat 
thinking a while with the flicker of the screen m his eyes, jeze 
dey’ll tink it funny to sec a messenger-boy up here in dis suit. I 
better get de hell oula here. Til go deliver my telegrams: 

He aglitencd his belt as he walked down the stairs. Then he 
slouched up Broadway to 105th Street and cast towards Coliimlius 
Avenue, noting doors, fire escapes, windows, cornices, carefully as he 
went. Dis is de joint The only lights were on the second floor. 
He rang the second-floor bell The door c atch clicked. He ran up tlu 
stairs. A woman with weedy hair and a face red from leaning over 
the stove poked her head out 

“Telegram for Santiouo.” 

“No such name here.” 

“Sorry ma*am I musta lung de wrong bell “ 

Door slammed m his nose His sallow sagging face tightened up 
all of a sudden. He lan lightly on tiptoe up the stairs to the top 
landing then up the little ladder to the trap-dcx^i The bolt ground 
as he slid it back. He caught in his bicalli. Once on the cinder- 
gritty roof he let the trap-door back softly into place. Chimneys 
stood up in alert ranks all about him, black against the glare from 
the streets. Crouching he stepped gingerly to the rear edge of the 
house, let himself down from the guttei to the fiic escape. His foot 
grazed a flowerpot ns he landed Everything claik Oawled thiough 
a window into a stufly, woman smelling room, slid a hand unclcr 
the pillow of an unmade bed, along a l>ur(‘run spilled some face- 
powder, in tiny jeiks pulled open the drawer, i watch, ran a pin 
into his finger, a bioocli, something that crinkled in the back 
corner; bills, a row of bills. ( rctaway, no chances tonight, Down the 
fire escape to the next floor. No light Another window open. 
Takin’ candy from a baby. Same room, smelling of dogs and 
incense, some kind of dope. lie could see himself faintly, fum- 
bling, m the glass of the bureau, put his hand into a pot of 
cold cream, wiped it ofT on his pants. Hell. Something flufly-solr 
shot With a yell from undtr his feet. He sUxid trembling in tlic 
middle of the narrow room. The little dog was yapping loud m 
a corner. 

The room swung into light. A girl stood in the open door, point 
ing a levolvcr at him. There was a man behind her. 
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“What are vou doing Why, it’s a Wdi|i^|m Union boy. , . 
'JIjc light was a coppery tangle about her hair, picked out her body 
under the red silk kimono. The young man was wiry and biovvn 
in his unbuttoned shirt. “Well, what are you doing in that room?” 

“Please ma’am it was hunger that brought me to it, hunger an’ 
my poor ole muder starvin’.” 

“Isn’t that wonderful Stan? He’s a burglar.” She brandished the 
revolver. “Come on out in the hall.” 

“Yes miss anythin’ you say miss, but don’t give me up to de 
hulls. Tink u’ de ole muder starvin’ her heart out.” 

“All right but it you look anything you must give it back.” 

“Hones’ I didn’t have a chance ” 

Sian flopped into 1 chair laughing and laui^hing, “Elbe you take 
the cake. , . . Wouldn’t a thought you could do it” 

“Well didn’t 1 play this scene in stock all List summer? . . . 
Give up your gun.” 

“No miss I wouldn’t carry no gun.” 

“Well, I don’t believe vou but i guess I’ll hr you go ” 

“(Jawd bless you miss ” 

“But you must make somi money as a messenger-boy.” 

“I was fired last week miss, it’s (uily luing('i that made me take 
to it.” 

Stan got to his feet. “Let’s give him a dollar an’ tell him to get 
the hell out of here ” 

When he w»is outside the dooi she held out the dollar-bill to 
him. 

“Je/ you’re white,” he said choking He grabbed die hand 
with the bill in it and kissed it, L ming over her hand kissing it 
wctly he caught a glimpse of hci body under the r'rm in the 
drooping red silk sleeve As he walked, Mill tiemhhng, down the 
stairs, he looked back and saw the man and the gni standing side 
by side wuh their arms round each other watching him. Hr eyes 
were fiill of tears. He stuffed the dc^llar bill mto his pocket. 

Kid if you keep of bein’ a softi^' about women you’re goin' to 
find yourself in dat hi summer hole up de river. . . . Pretty soft 
though. Whistling under his breath he walked to the L and took an 
uptown train. Now and then he put his hand over his back pocket 
lo feel th^ roll of bills tie ran up to ih(‘ third floor of an apartment- 
house that smelled of fried fish and coal gas, and rang three times 
at a grimy glass door. After a pause he kncK'ked softly. 
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“Zat you Moike?” came family the whine of a woman’s voice. 

‘‘No it’s Nicky Schatz.” 

A sharp faced woman with henna hair opened the door. She had 
on a fur coat over frilly lace underclothes. 

“Howsa bo) 

“}cze a swell dame caught me when 1 was tidving up a little 
job an<I whatjer link she done?” He followed the woman, talking 
excitedly, into a dining-room with peeling walls On the table were 
used glasses and a bottle of Green River whisky. “She gave me a 
dollai an’ role me to he a good little boy.” 

“The hell she did?” 

“Here’s a watch.” 

“It's an IngersoU, I don’t call ’at a watch.” 

“Well set ycr laps on dis ” He pulled oiU tlic roll of bills 
“Ain’t dat a w^ad o’ leUucc? (lOt in himmtl, dry’s tousands.” 

“Lemrne see.” She grabbecl the bills out of his hand, her c}es 
popping. “Hav yt Vc tuckof) kid ” She tlucw the roll on the llori; 
and wrung her hands with a swMving Jewish gesture “Oyoy it’s 
stage money. It's stage money yc simple saphead, you goddam . . 

Giggling they sat side by side on the edge of the btd Through 
the stuffy smell of the room full of little silky bits of clothing 
falling off chairs a fading freshness came from hunch of yellow 
roses on the bureau Their arms lightened round each other’s 
shoulders, suddenly he wi elicited himself a\vay and leaned over 
her to kiss her moinh. “Sonic burglar,” he said breathlessly. 

“Stan . . 

“Elbe.” 

“I thought it might lie lojo;” she managed to force a whisper 
through a tight throat, “It’ll be just like him to come sneaking 
around.” 

“Elbe I don’t underst.md how you can live with him among all 
these people. You’re so lovely. I just don't. sec you in all this ” 

“It was easy enough before 1 met you. . . . And honestly Jojo’s 
nil right He’s ]iist a peculiar vei\ unhappy person ” 

“But you’re out of another world old kid. . . You ought to live 
on top of the Woolworth Building in an apartment made of cut- 
glass and cherry blossoms ” 

“Stan your back’s brown all the way down.” 

“That’s swimming ” 
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“So soon?” 

“1 guess most of it's left over from last summer/’ 

“YouVc the fortunate youth all right. I never learned how to 
swirn properly.” 

“ril teach you. . . . Look next Sunday bright and early we'll 
hop into Dingo and go down to Long Beach Way down at the 
end there's never anybody. , . , You don't even have to wear a 
bciLhing“Suit.’* 

“I like the way )ou’rc so lean and hard Stan . . Jojo’s white 
and flabby almost like a woman 

“For ehrissakc don't talk about him now ” 

Stan stood with bis legs apart buttoning las shirt “Look FJhe 
let’s bent it ont an’ have a drink. . God I’d hate to run into 
somebody now an’ have to talk lies to ’em . 1 bet I’d crown 
’em with a chair.” 

“We’ve got lime. Nobody ever comes homt heic betoie twelve. . . 
I’m just here myself because I’ve got a sick headache ” 

“Ellie\ d’you like your sick beadiche?” 

"Tm cra?:y about it Stan ” 

“I guess that Western ITn.ou burglar knew tlint. . . . Gosh . . 
Burglary, adultery, sneaking down fire'Csrapcs^ cat-ticading along 
gutters. Judas it’s a great life.” 

Ellen gripped his hand h.iid as tluy came down the stairs stc}>ping 
together. In front of the le tier-boxes in the shabby hallwav he 
giabbcd her suddenly bv the siiouldcrs and pressed her head back 
and kissed her, IJardly lireathing tlicy floitcd down the street 
toward Broadway He had his liand under her aim, she scjueezed 
It tight against hci ribs with her c! low Aloof, as if looking through 
thick glass into an K|iiarium, she watched la^ cs, trait in store- 
windows, cans of vegetables jars of olives, led-hot-poker -plants in 
a florist’s, ncwspapcTs, elcctiic signs drifting bv. When they passed 
cross streets a pufl of air came in her face off the jivct. Sudden jet- 
bright glances of eyes under stiaw hats, allnudes cjf chins, tliui bps, 
pouting lips, (aipid's bows, hungiv shadow under cheekbones, 
faces of girls and young men nii/ J fluttering against her like 
moths as she walked with her stride even to his through the tingling 
yellow night. 

Somewhere they sat down at a table. An orclicstra throbbed. 

“No Stan I can’t dnnk anything. . . . You go ahead.” 

“But Elbe, aren’t you feeling swell like I am?” 
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‘‘Sweller. ... I just couldn’t stand feeling any better. ... I 
couldn’t keep my mind on a glass lung enough to drink it.” She 
winced under the brightness of his eyes. 

Stan was bubbling drunk. “1 wish earth had thy body as fruit 
to eat>” he kept repeating. Ellen was all the time twisting about 
bits of rubbery cold Welsh rabbit with her fork. She had started 
to drop with a lurching drop like a roller-coaster’s into shuddeiing 
pits of misery. In a square place in the middle of the floor four 
couples were dancing the tango. She got to her feet. 

‘\Stan I’m going home. I’ve got to get up early and rehearse all 
day Call me up at twelve al the thtatre ” 

lie nodded and pouicd himstU another highball. She stood 
behind his chau a second looking down at his long head of close 
ruffled hair He was spouting veiscs softly to himself "‘Saw tire 
white implacable Api\r(xliR. ilamn line. Saw the hair unbound and 
the feet unsandallecl, Jimmy . . Slime as fire of sunset on western 

waters. Saw the rcliiciani . . goddam fine sapphks.” 

Once out on llroadway again she ftlt very merry. She stood in 
the mid<lle of the sticct waiting toi an uptown car. An cKcasional 
raxi whiZ7cd by her. From the river on the warm wind came the 
long moan of a steamboat wliisric In the pit inside her thousands 
of gnomes were building tall brittle glittering towers. The car 
swooped ringing along the rails, stopped As she climbed in she 
remembered swixinmgly the smell of Stan’s liody sweating in her 
arms. She let herscll drop into a seal, biting hci lips to keep from 
ciying out. CjocI, it’s terrible to be in love Opposite two men 
with chinless blucTish laces wxie talking hilariously, slapping tar 
knees. 

“I’ll tell \er Jim it’s Irene t’^islle iliat makes the hit wid me, . . . 
To see her dance the oncstep juss makes me hear angels hummm’.” 

“Naw she’s too skmny ” 

“But she's made ihc biggest hit ever been made on Broad- 
way.” 

Ellen got off the car and walked cast along the desolate empty 
pavements of iu5th Street. A fetor of mattresses and sleep seeped out 
from the blocks of narrow-windowed houses. Along the gutters 
garbage-cans stank sourly. In the shadow of a doorway a man and 
girl swayed tightly clamped in each other’s arms. Saying good 
night Ellen smiled happily Cireaiest hit on Broadway. The words 
were an elevator carrying her up dizzily, up into some stalely 
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height where electric light signs crackled scarlet and cold and 
green, where were blight roof-gardens that smelled (rf orchids, and 
tlic slow throb ot a tango danced in a gold-green dress with Stan 
wlnlc hand-clappmg of millions beat in gusts like a hailstorm about 
them. Greatest hit on Broadway. 

She was walking up the scaling white stairs. Before the door 
marked Sunderland a feeling ot sick disgust suddenly choked her. 
She stood a long time her heart pounding with the key poised 
beioie the lock. Then with a jerk she pushed the key in the lock 
-ind opened the dour. 

“Strange fish, Jimmv, strange fish ” Ilcif and Ruth Prynne 
sat gigghug over plates of pair m the inneiincjsi corner of a clnltcry 
luW'Ceilinged restaurant, “All the ham actors in the world seem 
to eat here 

“All the ham actors in the woild ine up at Mrs*' Sinidcrland’^s ” 

“What's the latest ik'ws {o>m the Balkans?” 

“Balkans is right ...” 

V)eyond Ruth's black stiaw hat with red poppies round the ciown 
Jimmy looked at the packed tables where faces decomposed into a 
giey green blur. Two sallcAV hawk f iced waUcis elbowed their way 
through the sco-sawing chatter of talk. Ruth was looking at him 
with chlarcel laughing eyes while she bit at a stalk of celery. 

“Whcc I feel so drunk,” she was splintering “It w^ent sliaight 
to my head. Isn’t u te ruble?” 

“Well what were these shoeking goiugs-on at T05th Street^” 

“Oh you missed it. It was a shriek. . F.veryiiody was out in 
hall, Mrs. Sunderland with her ha* in curl papers, and C'lssie Was 
erving and Tony Hunter w^as standjL'g in his doevr in pink 
pyjamas. . . ” 

“Who’s he?” 

“Just a juvenile, . . . But Jimmy, I must have told you about 
Tony Hunter. Peculiar poissons Jimmy, pc^jliar poissons ” 

jimmy felt himself blushing, he Vait over his plate “Oh is that 
what’s his trouble?” he said stiffly 

“Now you’re shocked, Jimmy; admit that >ou’rc shcxikcd.” 

“No I’m not; go ahead, spill the dirt ” 

“Oh Jimmy you're such a shriek , , . Well (>assie was sobbing 
and the little dog was baiking, and the invisible Costello was yelling 
I’olicc and fainting into the arms ol an unknown man in a dress 
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suit. And Jojo was brandishing a revolver, a little nickel one, 
may have been a water-pistol for all I know. . . . The only per- 
son who looked in their right senses was Elaine Oglelhorjx". . . . 
You know the titian-haired vision that so impressed yoiu inlant 
mind.’’ 

“lloncstlv Ruth my infant mind wasn't as impressed as all 
that.” 

“Well at last the Ogle g(‘t tired of his big scene and cned out 
in nnging tones, Disarm me or I shall kill this woman. And Toiu 
Hunter grabbed the pistol and tot'k it into his lOiim Then Elaine 
Oglethorpe m.idc a little bow as il she weie taking a curtaiiKalk 
said Well good-night evcivl)od>, and dneked mlo her room cool ns 
a cucumber. . . . ('an \on picture it^’’ Ruth suddenly lowered her 
voice, “But evcrybcid) in the rtstanrani is listening to us . . . And 
really I think it's veiv disgusting Bui the worst is yet to come. 
After the Ogle had hanged (»n the door a couple of limes and not 
gotten any answer he went Uj) to Tony and rolling his c^es like 
h'Diljes Robertson in H.imlei put his arm round him and said ‘Tuny 
can a broken man crave asylum m youi room loi the night . 
Honestly I was just so shenTed ” 

“Is Oglethorpf^ that wa> too^” 

Ruth nodded sevcTal linu's 

“Then why did she mairy liim^” 

“Why that giiTd mans a trollev-cai if she Thought she eould 
get anything by it 

“Ruth honestly I tluiil' vou'vl gmt the whole thing si'/ed up 
wrong.” 

“Jimmy you’re locj inucKcnt to live But let me finish the tragic 
tale . . After those iwu h.id disapjicaied and loiked the door 
behind them the most awful pow-wow you’ve tvei imagined went 
on in the hall. Of course Oassic had been having hyslciics all along 
)ust to add to the excitement When I came back from getting her 
some sweet spirits of ammonia in the bathnxim I found the court 
in session It was a shriek. Miss Oistcllo wanted the Oglcthorp's 
thrown out at dawn and said slu’d leave if they didn’t and Mis 
vSunderland kc [>t moaning that in thirty years of theatrical cxpeiiencc 
she’d never seen a scene like that, and the man m the dress suit who 
was Benjamin Arden . . . you know he played a character part in 
Honeysuckle Jim , , said he thought people like Tony Hunter 
ought to- be in jail. When I went to bed it was still going on. Do you 
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wonder Uui I slept Lite ahci all that and kept you waiting, [H)oi 
child, an hour in the Times Drug Store?*’ 

Joe Harland stood in hus hall bedroom with his- hands in his 
puc.kcts staring at the picture of The Stag at Bay that hung 
crooked m the middle of the verdigris wall that hemmed in the 
shaky iron bed. His claw-cold fingers mo\cd restlessly in the 
bottoms of his trouscis pockets. He was talking alc>ud in a low 
even voice" ‘"Oli, it’s all luck you know, but that’s the last time 
1 try the Mcrivalcs LmilyVl have gnen it to me if it hadn’t been 
ioi tb«it damned old tightwad. Hut a soft s|)ot m her heart Emily 
lus liui none of Vni seem to reah/e that these things aren’t always 
a man’s own fault. It’s luck that’s all it is, and Loid knows 
they used to eat out of my hand ni the old da\s,” flis rising voice 
giatcd on his cats. He picsscd his lips together. You’re getting 
batty old man lie stcp[)cd luck and foith in Uit narrow space 
b< tween the heel and the wall Ihiec steps Three steps He went 
to the washstand and diank out of the pitcher. I’he watei tasted of 
i<mk wood and slop paib He spat the last moulldul back. I need 
a gcxxl tcndcrlom steak not watci He pounded lius clenched fists 
together. I got to do somethmg 1 got to do something. 

He put on his o\eicodt to lutlc the ri[> in the seal of lus tiouscrs. 
The frayed sleeves tickled Ins wiisis. The claik siaiis creaked. He 
was so weak he kept grabbing the lai) for fe^ii of falling. 'iTc 
old woman pounced out of a door oii hmi m the lower hall. The 
rat had Mjuirmcd sidcw.i^s on hei head as if u>mg to escape frcmi 
under the thm grey pompadour 
‘'Mccstcr Harland how about v >u ]>ay me tjce vecks 
“I’m just on my way out to eas*^ a cheque now, Mrs, Budkowil/. 
You’ve been so kind about thn little iiuUer . Atid perhaps it 
will interest you to know that I have the promise, no I may say 
the certainty of a very good position beginning Monday,” 

“I vait tree vecks . . t not vait .my im''e ” 

“But my deal ladv 1 assure you up>ri my honour as a 
gentleman . . 

Mrs. Ihidkowitz began to jerk her shoulders about. Her voice 
rose thin and wailing like the sound of a peanut wagon “You pay 
me lat fifteen dollar or 1 lent tc loom to sornebexly else ” 

“Til pay you this very evening.” 

“Vat timci^” 
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“All right, Plis you give me key/' 

“Blit 1 can’t do that. Suppose 1 was late?” 

“Tat’s vy I vant te key. I’m trough vit vaiting.” 

'‘All right take the key. ... I hope you understand that after 
this uisuking behaviour it will be impossible for me to remain 
longer undei your roof.’" 

Mrs Kudkowitz laughed hoaiscly. “All light ven \ou pay me 
fifteen dollar you can lake a\ay )oui gnp/’ He put the twO' keys 
lied (ogetlicr with string into her gie) hand and slammed the 
door and stiode down the sucet. 

At the eornei of Third Avenue ht sti^p|)e<l and stored shivciing 
in the hot afternoon sunhghl^ sweat iiinning down bclunJ his 
cars. He was loo weak to swcai. jaggtd (vhlongs (>f haish sound 
broke one after another over lus very liead as an elevated passed over 
'ITucks grated by aioug the avenue laising a dust ihar smelled of 
gasoline and trampled lioist dung Tlie dead air stank of stores and 
lunchrooms. Ik began walking slowly uptriwn towards Fouitccnlh 
Stieet. At a eotiKi* a (unUy warm smell of cjgais stopped him like 
a hand on his shnuldu lie stood ,1 while looking in the little shop 
watching the slim stained lingiis of the cig.n i oiler shiifilc the 
biitik olUskIc leaves (»f lohatco JR.em('ml>ej mg Komco and luhcr 
Argucllcs Moiak’S h( sinned deeply 'Hie slick tearing of tinfoih 
the carefu* slipping ofi of the hand, the tiny ivi>i y penknife for the 
end that slit dehrattly as Iksh, ilu smell [h^ wax maledi, the long 
inhaling ot bitter cnnkled (Itcp sweet smoke And now sii about (his 
little matter of the new Nrathein Pacil/c i>ond issue, ... lie 
clendiul his fists in the clainni) pt^daLs his raincoat Take my 
key Would she tiic old ban id.uH 111 shf>w her, damn U. Joe 
Harland may he down and out but he\ gut his pride ^ct 

He walked west <Uong Fomteintli and wiihoui slopfiing to think 
and lose his nerve wt nt down into a small basement stationery 
store, strode ihiough unsfcadily to the back, and stood swaying in 
ibe doorway ot a little office where sat at a roll top desk a blue- 
eyed bald-headed fat man. 

“Hello Felsius/’ eroakc'd kialand. 

The fat man got to Ins feet bewildered “God it ain't Mi 
Harland is 

“Joe Harland himself Felsius , . cr somewhat the worse for 

w'ear/' A tatter died in his thioal. 
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“Well ril be . , * Sil light down Mi, Harland/* 

“Thank you Felsius. . . . Felsius Tm down and out.” 

“It must be five yeais since Tve seen you Mr- Hsurland.” 

“A rotten five years it's been for me. ... I suppose it's all 
luck. My luck won’t ever change on this earth again. Remember 
when Td come in from romping with the bulls and raise hell 
round »he office? A pretty good bonus I gave the office force that 
Christmas.” 

“Indeed it was Mr. Ilarland.” 

“Must Ik a dull life slorckccping after the Sticet.” 

“More to my taste Mr, Harlanck nobody Uj boss me here.” 

“And how's the wife and kids?” 

“Fine, fine; the old(‘st boy's just out «)f liigh school.” 

“T hat the one you named for me?” 

i'clsius nodded. Fits fingers fat as sausages wcic lapping uneasily 
on the edge of the' desk 

“I rcmembei I thouglit I’d do sonicibiiig fiw' dial kid some-day. 
It's a funny world.” I larland langh(‘d feebly, lie felt a shudday 
blackness stealing up behind his head. He clenched his hands 
round his knee and c(nUGJ(ted the muscles of Ins aims “You sec 
Felsius, It's dus way. . I find m)seh lea tht- n*omcnt in a tathci 
embarrassing siuiaiion hnantially. . . \c.u know liow those things 
aic” Felsius was staling slraighl ahe.u! of him into the desk, 
fk.ids e>t sweat wen- star ling out ol bald Ik .icl “We all have om 
spell of bad luck don’t we? I want U' float a veiy small loan fen 
a few days, ]usl a fe\ dullais, say Uvciity ll>c until tcilain 
I ombinalions 

“Mr. liarland 1 ean'l do it ” Fdsuis got to hn ieet “Fin sorry 
but principles is principles . . F- r never bon owed of lent a cent 
in rny life Fni sine \ou unde i'>taiul that . ” 

“All light, don’t say any moie\” Hailand got nu^klv lO' InS 
feet. “Let me have a quartci . . Fm not so young as I was and 

I haven’t eaten foi two clavs,” he ninmblLcl, loc>king clowm at 
his cracked shoes. FIc put out his lund tw steady himself by the 
desk 

F'clsnis moved back against the wall is if to w ircl off a blow, 
lie held out a fiftv ^ent piece on thick tiembling fingers Hail'ind 
took It, turned without a woid and stumbled out thiough the shop. 
Felsius pulled a violet bordered handkci chief out of his pocket, 
mopped his brow and turned to his letters again. 
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\Vc take the liberty o£ calling the trade’s attention to tout new super- 
fme Mullen products that we feel the greatest confidence in rceoinincnd- 
ing tp our customers as a fresh and absolutely unpaialltlcd depaiiuie 
in the paper manufacturer’s art . . . 

They ciimc out of the movie blinking into bright pools of electric 
glare Classic watched him standing with his feel apait and c\cs 
absorbed lighting a cigar McAvoy was a stficky man with a beefy 
neck, he wore a single button coal, a cheeked vest and a dog^ 
head pm in Ins brocade necktie 

“That wzb a rotten show or I’m a Dutchiricin,” he was growling 

“}3ul I loscd the twavcl pictutes, Moms, lliosc Swiss peasants 
dancing; 1 felt I was wighl tficie.” 

“Damn hot in thcie, . I’d lilsc a dunk.” 

“Now Moiris vou prcjnnscd,” she whineef 

“Oh I just meant soda vv Ucr, doirt get ncrvoius.” “Oh that’d be 
lovely, rd just love a sod i ” 

“Then we’ll go foi a w'alk in the Paik ” 

She let the lashes fall ovci hci c)cs “All wight Morns,” she 
whispered wirhoui looking at him. She put her hand a hide 
tremulously thioiigh his arm 

“If only I wasn’t so' goddam biokc.” 

“1 don’t earc Moms.” 

“I do by Ch)d.” 

At C’olumlnis (hick they went into the drug store, (hrls iii gieeii 
violet, pink summer dresses, )oung men in straw hats were three 
deep along the soda lountiin She suxid back and admiringly 
watched him shove Ins wav ihiough A man was leaning aeioss 
the table behind lur talking (o a girl; then faces were hidden by 
then hat brims. 

“You juss tic that bull outside, I said to him, then 1 resigned.” 

“You mean you wcie fired.” 

“No honest I resigned before he bad a chance. . . He’s a stinkci 
d’you know 1 won’t take no more of his lip. When I was walkin’ 
outa the office he called aftci me. . . Young man Icmme tell ye 

Mirnpen. ’ion won’t ne\ci make good till you lc«ain who’s Ih:)ss 
around this town, till you learn diat u ain’t you.” 

Morns was holding out a vanilla ice cream soda to lier. “Dreamirf 
again Cassie; anybody ’d think you was a snowbird.” Smiling bnght- 
eyed, she took the seJda; he was drinking coca-cola. “Thank you,” 
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slic said. She sucked with pouting lips at a spoonful ot ice cream. 
“()u Morris il’s delicious.” 

Ihc path between round splashes of arc lights dueked into dark- 
nc.^s. Through slant lights and nudging shadows came a smell of 
dusty leaves and trampled grass and occasionally a rift of cofd 
fragrance from damp earth under shruhbciies. 

“Oh I love it m the Park/’ chanted Cassie. She stifled a belch. 
“D you know Morns I oughtn't to have eaten that ice eweam. It 
always gives me gas.” 

Moms s.iid norhuig. Ik put his arm round her and held her 
tight to him so that his thigh lubbed against hers as they walked, 
“Well Picrpont Morgan is dead. . . I wish he’d left me a couple of 
million.” 

“Oh Morns wouldn't it be wonder tul? Wherc'd we live? On 
Central Park South.” 1 hey stood looking back at the gloW' of 
electric signs that came fiom (Columbus (Trde. the left they 
could see curtained lights in the windows ol a white faced apart- 
ment house ‘ He lookctl stLallhily to the right and Icit and then 
kissed her. She twisted her mouth out Itom under his 

“Don't. . Somehod’/ might sec us,” she wluspcud breathless. 
Inside something like a dynamo vva^ whining, wluiring. “Morns 
I've been saving it up to all )ou I think Cjoldwcisei’s gfJing to give 
me a speciality bit in his next show lie’s stagv. manager oi the second 
woad company .md he's got a lot ol pull up .it the oUke He saw 
me dance yesterday,” 

“What did he say^” 

“Me said he'd fix it up foi me to see tht big boss Monday. . . . 
Oh but Moms it’s not the soil thing 1 want to do, ii's so vulga** 
and howid. ... I want to do su h bcjutiiiil Lhmgs I feel I’ve got 
If in me, something without i name Hutlumg inside, a bird of 
beautiful plumage in a liowid non <.Tgc ” 

“That's tltc trouble with \(4i, youTl never make good, you’ie too 
upstage ” She looked up at him with mnng c)es that glistened 
in the white fx>wdciy light of au art lamp 

“Oh don’t eiy for God’s sake ^ hdn’t mean anythin’,” 

“Pm not upstage with von Momis, am She sniffed and 
wiped her eyes 

“You are kinda, that's what makes me sore I like my little girl 
to pet me an’ love me up a little Hell Cassie life ain’t all beer an’ 
soLirkraut ” As they walked tightly pressed one to another they felt 
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lock under theu tcet. They weie on a little hill of gi anile outcrop 
with shrubbery all round. The lights from the buildings that 
hemmed in the end of the Park shone in their faces. They stood apart 
holding each other's hands. 

“Take that red haired girl up at 105th Street. ... I bet she 
wouldn't be upstage when she was alone with a feller.” 

“She's a dweadful woman, she don't caic what kind of a wep 
she lias. . - . Oh I think you’re howid.” She began to cry again. 

He pulled hcT tO' Kim loughly, pressed hei U> him hard with his 
spread hands on het back Slir fell hci kgs tiemblc and go weak. 
She was falling thmugh colouieci shalus (.>1 l.iiiuntss. His mouth 
wouldn’i let her catch her bicaih 

“Look out,” he whispeied jnilliiig himstlf aw.jy fioin her. They 
walked ou unsteadily down the patli ihrcvugli the shrubbery. 
guess It ain't.” 

" “What Morns 

“A cop. God It's lull not havin’ anywhere to go. Can’t we go to 
your room?” 

“Bui Morns ihcy’ll all sec us ” 

“Whe> rarest dhc\ all do it in that lioiise,” 

“Oh I hue you when you talk that wm}. . , . Weal love is all 
puic and lovely. . . Moms \ou don't l(>vc me.’' 

“Quit pickin’ on me can't you Classic foi a minute. . . ^ GixifJani 
It’s hell tO' be broke.” 

They sat down on a bemdi in the light. Behind them automobiles 
slithered with a cc)ustant hissing sruttlc m two streams along the 
roadway. She pul her hand on his knee and he covered it with his 
big stubby hand. 

“Mejirns I feel that w^c aic going to be vci) haj>py fiom now on, 
I feel It. You're going to get a fine job. I’m suic you arc.” 

“1 ain't sure . . I'm not s(^ young as 1 was Cassie. I ain’t got 

any tune to lose.” 

“Why voLi'ie tciiibly young, you'ie only thirty-five Moms. . . . 
And I think that something wonderful is going to> happen. I’m 
going lo get a cliancc to dance,” 

“Why you ought to make more than that red-haired gnl.” 

“Llaine Oglcthoipt. . . . She doesn’t make so much. But I'm 
difterent from her. I don't care about money; I want to live for my 
dancing,” 

“I want money. Once you got money you can do what you like.” 
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“BuL Morns don't you believe that you can do anything li you 
just want lo haird enough'^ I believe that.*’ He edged his free arm 
rr>und her waist. Gradually she let her head fall on his shoulJei. 

‘‘Oh I don’t caic,” she whispered wjtli dry Ups. Behind them 
hmousincs, roadsters, touring cars, sedans, slithered along the road- 
way with snaky glint of lights running in two smooth continuous 
streams. 

Ilic brown serge smelled of mothballs as slif* folded it. She 
looped to lay it in ihc trunk, a layei of tissue })<ipci below rustled 
when she smoothed the wrinkles witli her hand. "J’he fust violet 
moining light outside fhe window was making the electric light 
bulb glow red like a sleepless eye. kJlen straightened hcrSelf 
suddenly and stood stiff with her arms at her sides, her fate flushed 
pink. “It's just too low,” she s,ud. .She spread a towel over the dresses 
and piled brushes, a hand-mu lor, slippeis, chci^niscs, Iki-xcs of 
powder in pell inell on lop ot them. Then she slammed down the 
lid of the trunk, locked it and put the key in her flat alligatof'skm 
puisc. She stood looking dazedly about the room sucking a broken 
lingcrnaik Yellow sunngbt was olilicjnely dienclung the chimney 
jH)ts and coimccs ol the houses acioss the street. She found herself 
staling at the while t/JH) at the end c/f the trunk. “It’s all loo 
tciribly disgustingly low,” she said again. Then she giabbed a nail 
file ofl the bincau and scratched out the O “Whee,” she wluspercd 
and snappcti hci fingeis Ahci she lud pur on a little bucket-shaped 
black hal and a \eil, so that people wouldn't srt she’d been trying, 
she piled a lot of books, Youth's Encountci , 'Ylius ZurathustrUf 

Fhe Golden Ass, Imcigwafy Con asationc, Aphtochte, Chansons 
dc BUftis and the Oxford Booh of '^unch Vc»se m a siflc shawl and 
tied them togctfier. 

There was a faint tapping at the dooi “Wfio's that,” she 
whispered. 

“It just me.” came a tearful voice 

Ellen unkjckcd the clooi “Why Classic wnat’s die matter?” Ca.ssic 
nibbed her wet face in the hollow oi > Men’s neck. “Oh Cassic you’re 
gumming my veil, . . . What on earth’s the mattei 

“I've been up all night thinking how unhappy yon must he.” 

“But G.assie 1 vc nc ver been happiei in my life.” 

“Aren’t men dweadful?” 

“No. . . . They are much nicer than women anyway.” 
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“Elauic I've got to tell you something. I know jou don't care 
anything about me but Tm going to tell you all the same.’* 

*‘Of course 1 care about you Cassic. . . . Don't be silly. But 
I’m busy now. . . . Why don’t you go back to bed and tell me 
^ later?’* 

‘"I’ve got to tell you now.” Ellen sat down on her trunk resignedly. 

“Elaine Eve bwoken it ofl with Morns. . . . Isn’t it tewiblc?” 
Cassic wiped her eyes on the sleeve of her lavender dressing gown 
and sat down beside Idlcn on the tiuak 

“Look dear/’ said Ellen gently. “Suppose you wait just a second, 
I’m go-ing to telephone foi .i taxi T want to make a getaway before 
Jojo’s up I’m Mck of big sceiu s.” The hall smelled stufhly of sleep 
and* massage cream Ellen talked veiy low into the receiver. The 
grufl man's voice at the gai.igc growled pleasantly in her cais. 
“Sure right away miss “ She tiiitoed sprmgily back into the room 
and c loscd the door 

“1 thought he loved me, honestly I did Id, line Oh men arc so 
dweadfuL Morris was angwv because 1 wouldn’t live with him. I 
think It would be wicked l\\ wuik my Hngcis to the bone for him, 
he knows that Haven't J been doing ji two years ^ lie said he 
couldn’t go- on unless he had nv weally, yt)u know what he meant, 
and I said our love was so beautilul it could go on for years and 
years I could love him for a hlctune without even kissing him 
I)on’t you think love should lx puic^ And then he made fun of mv 
dancing and said 1 was ( 'halif’s mistvvcss and just kidding him along 
and we quawaTcd dweadfulK and lie called me dweadful names 
and WTiit aw^ay and said he’d nevei come hack ” 

“Don’t worry about that Cassie, he'll ,.oinc bae'k all right.” 

“No- but you’re so mritenal, Liainc. I mean spiwitu.ally oiii 
union IS bwoken forever C^an't you see there w'as this beautiful 
divine spiwitual thing between us and it’s bwoken.” She began to 
sob again with hci face pressed into Ellen’s shoulder. 

“But Cassic I don’t see what fun you get out of jt alP” 

“Oh YOU don’t understand You'ii too young. 1 was like you at 
first except that I wasn’t mawied and I didn’t wun awound with 
men But now I want spiwitual beauty I want to- get it through 
my dancing and mv life, I want beauty everywhere and 1 thought 
Morris wanted it.” 

“But Morris evidently did.” 

“Oh Elame you’re howid, and I love you so much.” 
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Ellen got to her feet. “Em going to run downstairs so that the 
taxiinan won’t ring the bell.” 

“But you can’t go like this*” 

“You just watch me.” Ellen gathered up the bundle of books m 
one hand and in the other earned the black leather dressing case. 
“Look Cassic will you be a dear and show him the trunk when he 
comes up to get it, . . . And one other thing, when Stan Emery 
calls up tell him to call me at the Brevoort or at the Lafayette. Thank 
goodness I didn’t deposit my money last week. . . . And Cassic if 
you find any liule odds and ends of mine artuind you just keep 
’em . . . Cloodbyc ” She lifted h( r veil and kissed Cassie quickly on 
the cheeks. 

‘'Oh how can yon be so bwave as to go away all alone like this. , . , 
You’ll let Wutli and me come dowm to see you won’t you'** We’re 
so fond of you Oh Ell<iine \oii'ic going to have a wonderful career, 
I know you are.” 

“And promise not to tell |o )0 where 1 im . He’ll find out soon 
ciKHigh anyway . I’ll tail him u}» m a week ” 

She tound the taxi driver in llu' hall looking at the names above 
the push IniUons. He went up to feuh her irnnk She settled heiself 
happily on the dusty bull seal of the taxi, taking deep bieaths of the 
iiver-smdlmg morning air. The taxi diivc’- smiled roundly at her 
wLcu he had let the trunk slide ofl his back onto the dashboard. 

“Pretry heavy, miss ” 

“It’s a shame you had to c ury it all aUmc ” 

“Oh I kin carry hcavicr’n ’at ” 

“1 want to go to the Hotel Bicvoort, Filth Avenue .a about 
Faghlh Street.” 

When he leaned to cinnk the vcu the man pushed his hat back 
on his head letting ruddy curly hair out over his eyes, “All right 
ni ttikc you anywhere you like ” he said as he liopped into his seati 
in the jiggling car. When they turned down into the veiy empty 
sunlight of Broadway a feeling ol happn ess began to siz/le and 
soar like lockcts inside her. The a ? beat ficsh, thrilling in her face. 
The taxi drivei talked back at hei mroiigh the open window. 

“I thought yous was catchin' a train to go away somewhere miss.” 

“Well I am going away somewhere ” 

“It’d be a foine day to be goin’ away somewhere.” 

“Fm going away fiom my husband.” The words popped out of 
her mouth before she could stofi them 
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"‘Did he trow you out^” 

“No I can’t say he did that,” she said laughing. 

‘'My wife trun me out tree weeks ago,” 

“How was that?*” 

“Locked de door when I came home one night an’ wouldn’t let 
me in. She’d had the lock changed when I was out workin’.” 

“That’s a funny thing to do.” 

“She says I git slopfK'd loo oltcn I ain’t goin’ back to her an’ I 
ain’t gom’ to support her no mote . . . She can put me in jail if 
she likes. I’m troo. I'm getrui’ an apaitment on Twenty-second 
Avenoo wid anothn fellei an’ we ’it gom’ to gil a planer an’ live 
quiet an’ lay offen the skoits ” 

“Matrimony isn’t much i^ il?” 

“You said it. What lends up to it's .ill nghi, hut getiin’ mat lied 
IS loike dc mormn’ after.” 

Pnfth Avenue was whitt and ern[nv and ‘'Wejit by sparkling 
wind The trees in Madison Square were unexpectedly bright 
green like ferns in a dun room. At the bievoort a sleepy French 
night porter tamed her baggage In the low white painted room 
the sunlight drowsed on a faded enmsun armchair. Ellen ran about 
the room like a small child kuKing her heels and clapping hci 
hands. With pursed lips and tilted head she arranged hci toilet 
things on the bureau Then slic hung htr vellow nightgown on a 
chan and undressed, caught sight ot licrsclf in (he mirror, stood 
naked looking at luiself wiUi her hands on hei tiny him apple- 
shaped breasts 

She pulled on her mghtgowm and went t(^ tlie phone. “Please 
send up a pot of chocolate and lolls to 108 . . . as scjon as you can 
please,” Then she got into bed. She lay laughing with her legs 
stretched wide in the ccxil slippery sheets. 

Hairpins were sticking into hei head. She sat up and pulled them 
all out and shook the heavy coil of her hair down about hci 
shoulders. She drew hci knees up to her chin and sat thinking. 
From the street she could hear the occasional rumble of a truck. 
In the kitchens below her room a sound of clattering had begun. 
Jnom all around came a growing rumble of traffic beginning. She 
felt hungry and alone. The bed wms a raft on which she was 
marooned alone, always alone, aflcuit on a growling ocean. A 
shudder went down her spine. She drew her knees ui> closci to hei 
chin. 



III. Nine Days’ Wonder 

The sun's moved to Jersey, the sun's behind Hohol^en 
Covers ate clic\ing on typewriters, rolHop desl{^ arc 
dosing; elevators go up empty, come down jammed. It's 
ebb tide tn the downtown dmrict, flood in Flatbush. 
Woodlawn, DycJ{man Street, Sheep^head Bay, New Lot^ 
Avenue, Canarne 

Pin\ sheets, green sheets. \Jtey sheets, FULL MARKET 
REPORTS. FINALS ON HAVRE Dl: GRACE. Pnnt 
^quunis among the shopworn office worn sagging “faces, 
sore flngettips, aching insteps, \twng-arm men cram into 
subway expresses SENATORS S, GIANTS 2, DIVA 
RECOVERS PEARLS, $Hc>o,ooo ROBBERY, 

It's ebb tide on Wall Street, flood tide in^the Bionx 
The suns gone down in Jeney 


G odwiigiity/' shouted Phil Sandboiirne ajn^ pounded with 
his fist on the desk, '‘I don i think so. ... A man’s morals 
aren’t anybody s business IPs his wodc that counts.” 
“Well?” 

“Well I think Siaiifoid Whue has done moic lor the city of 
New York than any other man living. Nobody knew there was smh 
a thing as aichitecture before he uimt . . And to have the Th iw 
shoot him df>wn in cold blood and then get away wnth it. . . By 

gad if the people of this town aad the spirit of gumei pigs 
they’d ” 

“Phil you’re getting all excited over nothing ” The other man 
look his cigar out of his mouth and learned hark m his swivel 
chair and yawned. 

“Oh hell I want a vacation GoUv it 11 be good to get out in 
those old Maine w<x)ds again ” 

“What witli Jew lawyers and Ins*- radges spluttered Phil, 

“Aw pull the chain, old man.” 

“A fine specimen of a pubhc-spirited citizen you aie Hardy.” 
Hardy laughed and rubbed the palm of his hand over his bald 
head. “Oh that stuff’s all right in winter, but I can’t go it in 
summer. . . Hell all I live for is three weeks’ vacation anyway. 
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What do I care i£ all the architects in New York get bumped ofl 
as long as it don’t raise the price of commutation to New 
Rochelle. . . . Let’s go eat.” As they went down in the elevaujr 
Phill went on talking: ^‘The only other man I ever knew who 
was really born in the bone aichitcct was ole Specker, the feller 
I worked for when I first came north, a fine old Dane he was too 
Poor devil died o’ cancer two ycai « ago Man, he was an architect 
I got a set of plans and specifications home fo-r what he called a 
communal building . . vSeventy-five stones high stepped back in 
terraces with a sort of hanging garden on every floor, hotels, theatics, 
Tuikish baths, swimming pools, department sloics, heating plant, 
refrigerating and market space all in iht same hinldink'" 

“Did he cat coke^” 

“No sirec he didn’t 

They were walking east along Thirty-fourth Street, sparse of 
people in the sultr) midday “Cad,” burst out Phil Sandbournc, 
suddenly. “The girls in thi^* town get prettier evcr\ year. Like 
these new fashions, do voiif^” 

“Sure. All I wish is that I was gcuiu’ younger c\cry year instead 
of older.” 

“Yes about all us old fcllcis uin do is watch ’em go past.” 

“Tliat's foitunatc for us or we’d have our wives out after us with 
bloodhounds , Man when T think of those might-havc-becns * ” 

As thev crossed Fifth Avenue Idiil caught sight of a girl in a 
taxi cab. From under the black brim of a little hat with a red 
cockade in it two. grey eyes fl.ish green black into his. He swallowed 
his breath. The traffic roars dwindled into distance. She shan’t take 
her eyes away. Two steps and open the door and sit beside her, 
beside her slenderness perched like a bird on the scat. Drner drive 
to beat hell Hei lips weic pouting towards him, her eyes flutter grey 
caught birds. “Hay look out . . ” A pouncing iron rumble crashes 
down on him from behind Fifth Avenue spins in led blue purple 
spirals. O Kerist “That’s all right, let me be. I’ll get up myself in 
a minute.” “Move along there. Cut back thcic.” Braying voices, 
blue pillars of policemen His back, his legs arc all warm gummy 
with blood. Fifth Avenue throbs with loudening pain. A little bell 
Jingle-jangling nearer. As they lift him into the ambulance Fifth 
Avenue shriets to throttling agony and bursts. He cranes his neck 
tO' see her, weakly, like a terrapin on its hack; didn’t my eyes snap 
steel traps on her^^ He finds himself whimpering. wShe might have 
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Stayed to see if I was killed. The jingle-jangling bell dwindles 
fainter, fainter into the night. 

The burglar alarm across the street had rung on steadily. Jimmy’s 
sleep had been strung on it in hard knobs like beads on a suing. 
Knocking woke' him. He sat up in bed with a lurch and found 
Stan Emery, his face grey witli dust, his hands in the pockets of a 
icd leather coat, standing at the foot of the bed. He was laughing 
swaying back and fortli on the balls of his h'tt. 

“(tosIi what time is it?” Jimmy s T u[> in bed digging his knuckles 
into his eyes. He yawned and looked about with bitter dislike, at 
the wallpajxri the dead green of Ptiland Water bottles, at the split 
gictn shade that hH in :i long trickle of sun light, at the marble 
fireplace blocked up by an enamelled tin plate painted with staly 
roses, at the frayed blue bathrobe on the foot of the bed, at the 
mashed cigarette butts in the mauve glass ash tray. 

Stnn’s face was red and brown and laughing under the chalky 
mask of dust “Eleven tbirty,” he was saying 
“Let’s sec that’s six honis and a half I guess that’ll do But Stan 
what the hell are you doing here-” 

“You haven’t got a little nip of lupioi anywhere have you Herf? 
Dingo and I arc cxtraordmatily ibiisiv Wc rarne all the way flora 
Boston and only stopped once for ga^ and water. I haven’t been 
to lK*d for two days. I want to sre if I can last out the week,” 

“Kerist I wish I could ’ ist out a week in bed ” 

“What you need’s a ]oh on a n<‘wspa[xi to keep vou busy Hiifv.” 
“What’s going to happen to you Stan . . Jtmmy twi^^tcd him- 
self round sO' that he was siMintJ on the edge of die bed “ is that 
you’re going to wake up one moinnig jn<l find \ ourself on a marble 
slab at the morgue.” 

The bathroom smelled of otbci people's uxadi paste and of 
chlo-ridc disinfectant The bath mat wms wet and Jimmy folded it 
into a small square brfcjrc he stepped giugorly out o{ his slippers. 
The cold water set the blood lolt* la through him lie ducked his 
head under and jumped out and suoii shaking himself like a dog, 
the watei streaming into his eyes and ears. Then be put on his bath- 
robe and lathered his face 

Flow river flow 
Down to the sea. 
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he hummed ofl key as he scraped his chin with the safety razor, 
Mr. Grover Tm afraid I’m going to have to give up the job afiei 
next week, Yes I’m going abroad; I’m going to do foreign corres- 
pondent work for the A. P. To Mexico for the U. P, To Jeiicho 
more likely, Halifax Correspondent of the Mudturtle Gazette. // 
was Chrhtmas in the harem and the eunuchs all were there. 

, , , . from the banks ol the Seine 
To the banks of the Saskatchewan. 

fie doused liis face with Listciine, bundled his toilet things into 
his wet towel and smarting ran back up a flight of green-carpeted 
cabbagy stairs and down the hall to his Ix^droom Halfway he 
passed the landlady dtimpv in a mop-tap who stopped her carpet 
sweejXT to give an icy look at his skinnv hare legs undci the lilue 
bathiobe. 

“Good mornino Mrs. M.iginnis.” 

“It’s going to be power! iil hot texlay, Mr. Herf ” 

“1 guess it is all righl ” 

Stan was lying on the bed reading 1m Ret/oltc de< Anises “Darn 
it, I wish 1 knew some languages the way vou do Hcrfy.” 

“Oh I don’t know any French any more. 1 forget ’em so much 
quicker than I learn ’em ” 

“By the way I’m bred from college.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Dean told me thought il advisable I shouldn’t come back next 
year , . . felt that thcie wtie other fields of activity where my 
activiiics could K- moic actively active. You know ilie ciap,” 

“That’s a darn shame,” 

“No il isn’t; I’m iicklcd to death. I asked him why lie hadn’t 
fired me before if he felt that way Father’ll be sore as a crab . . . 
but I've got enough cash on me not to go home for a week. I don’t 
give a damn auywa). lloiicsi haven’t you got any liquor^” 

“Now vSian how’s a poor wage slave like myself going to have 
a cellar on tlmty dollars a wcek^” 

“ThivS is a prcily lousy 100m. . , You ouglil to have been boin 
1 capitalist like me.” 

“Room’s not so bad. . . . What drives me crazy is that paranoiac 
alarm across the street that rings all night.” 

“That’s a burglar alarm isn’t it?” 

“There can’t be any burglars because the place is vacant. The 
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Wires must be crossed or something. I don’t know when it stopped 
but n certainly drove me wild when I went to bed this morning/’ 
“Now James Hcrf you don’t mean me to infer that you come 
home sober every mght?” 

“A man’d have to be deaf not to hear that damn thing, drunk oi 
sober.” 

“Well in my capacity of bloated bond holder I want you to come 
out and eat lunch. Do you realize that you’ve been fifeying round 
wntb your toilet foi exactly one hour by the ckx'k^” 

They went eJown the stairs tliat smelled ol shaving soap and then 
of brass }.x)hsh and then uf bacon and then of singed hair and then 
uf garbage and coal gas. 

“You’ie damn lucky never to have grnie to^ college,” 

“Didn’t 1 graduate from Columbia vou big cheese, that’^ more 
than you could do^” 

I’he sunlight swoojxd tingling in Jimmy’s face he opened 
the door. 

“That doesn’t <ount.” 

“God 1 like sun,” cried Jiinniv “I wish it’d been real 
Columbia. . , 

“Do vou mean Hail ColumhuC” 

“No 1 mean Bogota and the Onn»jco and ill dial sort i>f thing,” 
“I knew a darn good feller weni down to Bogota Had to drink 
himself to death to escape dvmg ol elcph.aitinsi^ ” 

“I'd be willing to iisk elephantiasis and bubonic plague and 
spotted fever to gel out of this hole ’ 

“City of orgies, walk and ]oys , . /’ 

“Orgies mitten, as wc say at a hu’ ’an loU\ ttnid street. ... Do you 
icalizc that I’ve lived all mv life in this goddam town except foul 
years when I was little and that 1 was born heie and that I'm hkely 
to die hcrc^ . . . I’ve a great mind fo join the navy and sec the v/orld.” 
“How do you lilcc Dingo in her new coal ol paint 
“Pretty nifty, Icxrks like a regular Meictvies under the dust.” 

“I wanted to paint her red like a bre engine, but the garage man 
finally persuaded me to pamt her l An like a cop. ... Do you 
mind going to Mouquin’s and having an absinthe cocktail.” 
“Absinthe for breakfast. , . . Good Lord ” 

They drove west along Twenty tliircl Street that shone with 
sheets of reflected light off windows, oblong glints off delivery 
w igons, figurc-eight'shaped flash of nickel fittings. 
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'‘How’s Ruth, Jimmy 

“She’s all right. She hasn’t got a job yet/’ 

“Look there’s a Daimler,” 

Jimmy grunted vaguely. As they turned up Sixth Avenue a police- 
man stopped them. 

“Your cut out,” he yelled. 

“I’m on my way to the garage get it fixed Muffler’s coming 
off,” 

“Better had. . . . Get a ticket another time.” 

“Gee you get away with niunltr Sun . . in everything,” said 
Jimmy. “I never can get away with a thing even if I arn three years 
older than you.” 

“It’s a gift.” 

The restaurant smelled merrily of fried potatoes and cocktails and 
cigars and cocktails. It was h(jt and full of talking and sweaty faces. 

“But Stan don’t roll vour eyes romantically when you ask about 
Ruth and me. . We’ic just very good friends ” 

“Honestly I didn’t mean anything, but I'm sorry to hear it all the 
same I think it's terrible ” 

“Ruth doesn’t rare about anything but her acting. She’s so cra/y 
to succeed, she cuts out everything else ” 

“Why the hell does everybridy want to succeed^ I’d like to meet 
somebody who wanted to fail That’s the only sublime thing.” 

“It’s all light if you have a comfortable income,” 

“That’s all bunk. . Golly this is some cocktail. Hcrfy I ihmk 
you’re the only sensible perstm in this town. You have no 
ambitions.” 

“How do you know J haven’t^” 

“But what can you do with success when you get You can’t 
cat it or drink it. Of course I understand that people who haven’t 
enough money to feed their faces and all that should scurry round 
and get it. But success , . 

“The trouble with me is I can’t decide what I want most, so rny 
motion is circular, helpless and confoundedly discouraging.” 

“Oh but God decided that for you. You know all the time, but 
you won’t admit it to yourself.” 

“I imagine what I want most is to get out of this town, prefer- 
ably first setting off a bomb under the Times Building.” 

“Well why don’t you do it^ It’s just one foot after another.” 

“But vou have to know which direction to step.” 
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“Thai’s the last thing that’s of any importance,’* 

‘‘Then thcic’s money,’* 

“Why money’s the easiest thing in the world- to get/* 

“For the eldest son of Emery and Emery/’ 

“Now Herf it’s not fair to cast my father's iniquities in my face. 
You know I hate that stuff as much as you do.” 

“Tm not blaming you Stan; you’rt a damn lucky kid, that’s all. 
Of course I’m lucky too, a hell of a lot luckier than most. My 
mother’s Icft-ovci money supported me uniil I was twenty-two and 
I still have a few hundreds stowed away for that lamous rainy day, 
and my uncle, curse his soul, gets me new jobs when I get ured/’ 
“Baa baa black sheep ” , , 

“I guess I’m really afraid of my imclis and aunts. . , . YiVu 
ought to sec my cousin James Mcnvalc Has done everything he 
was told all his life and flourished like a green bay tree. . . .The 
perfect wise virgin ” 

“Ah guess yoLise one 'o dem cltrc foolish \irgins” 

“Stan you’re tecUng your liquoi, vou’re beginning to talk nigger- 
talk/’ 

“Baa baa,” Stan pul down his napkin and leaned back laughing 
ui his throat. 

The smell of absinthe sickly tingling grew up like the magician’s 
rosebush out of Jimmy’s glass He sipped it wrinkling his nose. 
“As a moralist I protest/’ he said “WIkv it’s ama/ing.” 

“What I need is a whisky and soda lo settle those cocktails ” 
“I’ll watch you. I’m a working man, I must be able to tell 
between the news that’s fu and the news that’s ncA fit . . , (iod I 
don’t want to start talking about hat. It’s all so ^.rimuicjiv silly. 
. . . I’ll say that this cocktail sure dees knock \ou for a lojp.*' 

“You needn’t think you’re going to do anything else but drink 
this afternoon. There’s somebody J want to introduce you to.” 
“And 1 was going to sit down righteously and write an aiticJe.” 
“What’s that^” 

“Oh a do-claddlc called Confession^ of a Cub R( porter.” 

“Look is this Thursday^” 

“Yare.” 

“Then I know where she’ll be/’ 

“I’m going to light out of it all,” said Jimmy sombrely, ‘*and go 
to Mexico and make my fortune. . , I’m losing all the best part of 
my life rotting in New York.” 
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‘"How ■'ll you make )our lortuae^” 

“Oil, gold, highway rubbery, anything so long as it’s not news 
paper work.’" 

“Baa baa black sheep baa baa.” 

' “You quit baaing at me.” 

“Lct^s get the hell out of heie and take Dingo to have her 
mi I lUcr fast enc J. 

Jiniray stood waiting in the door ni tlic reeking garage "1 \\l 
diislv ahernoon sunliglii sc|immul in biight worms ol heat on his 
face and hands. Brovvnsionc, red brick, asphalt flickering with red 
and gicen liters of signs, with bits of papci in the gutter lotatcxl in 
a slow ahoLil hull. 'I wo (.n -washeis talking behind him: 

“Yep I was making good moiuy until 1 went atlei that lousy 
broad.” 

“ril say she’s a goo<l looker. C haiky 1 should woiry. . . . Don’t 
make no didcrcnu alt'a the ins! week. ’ 

Stan came up lichniJ him and ran him along the ^trcct by the 
shoulders. ‘'Car won’t be lived unlil five o'clock Let's taxi. . . . 
Motel Lafayette,” he shouted at the dnsci and slapped Jimmy on 
the knee. “Well llciU old (ossil, >ou know wh.it the (loveriioi ol 
North Carolina said U) the t jovcinor ol South Carolina.” 

“No.” 

“It’s a long lime bctw'ceii drinks.” 

“Baa, haa,*’ St:in was bleating undci his hicath as tliey stoimed 
into the calc. “Ellic hcie ate the black sheep,” he shouted laughing 
Mis face iioze suddenly stilT Opposite Ellen at the table sat hci 
husband, one c)el)row Idtcd very high and the othci almost merg 
mg with the eye lashes. A t(a-pot sat impudently between them. 

“Hello Stan, sit down,” she said cjinetly Then she continued 
smiling into Oglethorpe’s face “Isii’l that W'ondcrful ]ojo?” 

“Elbe this is Ml. Hcif,” said Stan gi uffly. 

“Oh I’m so glad to meet you. 1 used to hear about you up at Mis 
Sundei land’s.” 

They were silent. Oglethorpe was tapping on the table with his 
spoon. “Why heow deo you dco Mr Herf,” he said with sudden 
unction. “Don’t remember how we met?” 

“By the way how’s everything up there Jo]o^” 

“Just topping thanks, Cassalindrah’s beau has left her and thcie’s 
been the most appillmg scandal abo-ut that Costello creature. It 
seems that she came lK>me foxed the other night, to the cars my 
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cleah, and tried to take the Uxi driver into her rixuri with hei, and 
the poor boy protesting all the time that all he wanted was his fare. 
... It was appalling.” 

Stan got stifHy to Ins feet and walked out. 

three of them sat without speaking. Jimmy tried to keep 
iiom fidgeting in his chair. He Was about to get up, when some- 
thing velv('t-soll in her eyes stopped hirn. 

“Has Ruth got a job yet, Mr. lltrf?” she asked. 

“No she hasn’t.” 

“It’s the rotlcncst luck " 

“Oh It’s a darn shame. I know she can act I'lic trouble is she 
has too much sense of hnuioui Kj play up u> manage rs and people,” 

“Oh the stage is a nasty diity game, isn't A 

“The nawslicst, my deah.'’ 

Jimmy couldn’t keep his evts off her, hei small squarely shap^ 
h.mds, her neck molded with a gold sheen !)LtHCcJf> the great coil 
f)f coppety hair and the bright blue dress 

“Well my dcali . Ogkihoipf got to his (cct. 

‘‘Jo]o I’m going to sU here a little longci ” 

Jimmy was staring at the ihin tnangles of patent leather thh 
stuck out from Oglethorpe's jiink bull spats. C’an't be feet m them 
He slmd up suddenly. 

“Now Mr. Hell couldn’t >oiJ keep me fonipany for liftrcii 
minutes^ Fve got to leave hcic at si\ and I hagot to bring a book 
and. 1 can’t walk m these shoes ” 

Jimmy blushed and sac dinvn agun stainmcnng “Whv ot 
course I’d be delighted Supjiose we drink sonKilnng ’ 

“I’ll finish mv tea, but wh> don't vou have a gin fiz/. ^ 1 love to 
soc people drink gin fi?/es. U makcvs me hei "Ual Fm in the 
tropics sitting in .1 jUjubc giove w^aiting for the u\^i boat to taJee 
us up some ridiculous melodramatic nvci all set about v/ith lever- 
trees ” 

“Waiter I want a gin fizz please” 

]oe Harland had slumped down in ’ chair until Ins head rested 
on his arms l^elween bis grime stilT hands his eyes followed un- 
easily the lines in the marblc-ioji table The giitrcd lunch rcKiin wms 
silent under the sparse glower of two biillis hanging over the counter 
where remained a tew pics under a bell-glass, and a man in a white 
coat nodding on a tall stool. Now and then the eyes in his grey 
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doughy face flicked open aDd he grunted and looked abouU At the 
last tank over were the hunched shoulders of men asleep, faces 
crumpled like old ncwvspapers pillowed on arms. Joe Harland sat 
up straight and yawned. A woman blobby under a raincoat with 
a face rc'd and purplish sticaked like rancid meat was asking for a 
cup of coffee at the counter. Carrying the mug carefully between 
her two hands she brought it o 'cr to the tabic and sat down 
op[X)sitc him. Joe Harland let his head down onto his arms again 

“flay yous how about a Urilc son ice The woman’s voice shnllctl 
in Harland ’s cars like the screech ol chalk on a blackboard. 

“Well what d }e want»^” snarled the man behind the counUr 
The wc^man started sobbing, “He asts me what I want. ... I ain't 
Used to bein’ talkeci to brutal ” 

“Well if there’ s anythin’ you want you kin )uss come an* git it. . . 
Soivice at this toime o’ night < 

Harland could smell lui whisky breath as she sobbed. He laised 
his head and stared at h(‘i She twisted her flabby month into a smile 
and bobbed her IrmcI towards him. 

“Mister I ain’t accustomed to bein’ treated briilal. It my husband 
was aloive he wouldn’t have the none Who’s the loikes o’ Kim to 
say what toinie o' night a lady ought to have soivice, the little 
shrivelled up shrimp ” She threw back her head and laughed so 
that her hat fell off baekwaids. “That’s what he is, a little shrivelled 
up shiimp, insultin’ a lady with his tonne o’ night ” 

Some strands of grey hair with traces of henna at the tips had 
fallen down about her lace The man in the white coat walked 
o\a t(j the table 

“L(X)k here Mother McCac'c I’ll irow' ye out o’ here if you raise 
any more distoiibance. , What do you want^^” 

“A mckcl’s won't o’ elcmghnuts,” she snuellcd with a sidelong 
leer at Harland. 

Joe Harland shoved his fate into ihc hollow of his arm again and 
tried to go to sleep. He hcaid the plate set down followed by her 
tootliless nibbling and an occasional sucking noise when she drank 
the coffee, A new customer had come in and was talking across the 
counter in a low growling voice. 

“Mister, mister, ain’t Ji lerrihlt to WMnt a drink?” He raised his 
head again and found her eyes the bluircd blue of watered milk 
looking into his “What ye goin’ to do now darlin’?” 

“God knows.” 
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‘'Virgin an‘ vSaiiiLs it'd be noicc to have a bed an' a pretty lace 
slummy and a noice feller loike you darlin’^ . * v mister.’’ 

“fs that all?'* 

“Oh mister if my poor husband was aloive, he wouldn’t let ’em 
t-cai me loike they do, I lost my husband on the General Slocum 
might ha’ been yesterday,” 

“Hc'„ not so unlucky,” * ' 

“But he doid in his sin without a priest, darliii’. It’s terrible to 
die in ycr sin . , 

“Oil hell I want to sleep.” 

ITci voice went on in a t.mit monolonous sciecch setting bis 
uali on extge. “'Fhe Samis has been agm' me i ver since I lost, my 
luishand on the Clerjaal Slocum I ain't been an honest woman.” 

She began to sou again “The Virgin and Saints an’ Martyrs; is 
agm' me, evciybcxly’s agin’ me, . . . Oh won t somebody trc^tfflc 

lUHCC 

“I want to sleep . . . Can't )ou shut up?” 

She: stooped and fumbled lot bet hat on the floui She sat sobUng 
inbbmg her swollen icd-giimcd knuckles into her c)cs 
“Oh mister don’t ye WMnt to treat me noKC^” 
loe Ilarland got to his loti buathing haid “CJoddam you can’t 
vou shut up?” Ills \oicc bioke into a whine “Isn’t there anywhete 
}OLi can get a luilc peace? There’s nowhere vou can .gel any 
peace.” He pulled hus cap over Ins eyes, shoved his hands down 
into Ills pockets and *shamblcd out of the Inncivioom. Over Ciut- 
hain Square the sky wa^ rightcning rcd-viulct through the lattice- 
work of elevated tracks. The lights vvcrc two lows of bright brass 
knobs up the empty Bow’crv 

A policeman passed swinging his night stick Joe Harland lelt the 
pijhceman’s eyes on him. He incd to waT fast and [n'lskly as if he 
were going st^mcwhtic on bu sines,. 

“Well Miss Oglethorpe how do you bkc .l?” 

“Like what?” 

“Oh yc»u know . being a nii " *i\s’ wonder ” 

“Why I don’t know at all Mr. VFoJdwciscr ” 

“Women knew everything but they won’t let on ” 

Ellen Sits in a gown of mlc-grecn silk in a springy arm chair at 
the end of a long loom jingling witli talk aud twinkle ol chandeliers 
and jewellery, dotted with the bright moving black of evening 
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clothes and silver edgcd colours of women's dresses. The curve of 
Harry Gc?yweiser^s nbsc merges directly into the curve of his bald 
fordfemadi: his big rump bulges^ over the edges of a triangular gilt 
bis small brown eyes measure ^ face like antennx as he 
talks to her. A woman nearby Smells sandalwood. A woman 
with orange lips and a chalk face' under aU' orange turban passes 
talking to a man wuh a pointed heard. A hawk-beaked woman with 
crimson hair puLs her hand on a rtan’s shoiildci from behind. ‘ Wh\ 
how do you do, Miss Cruikshank; it’s surprising isn't it bow evuy- 
body in the world is always at the same place at the same time.’' 
Ellen sits in the armchau drowsily listening, coolness of powder on 
hey* and arms, latncss of lougc on her lips, her body jiK^'t 
bathed fresh as a \iolet under the silk diess, under the silk undei- 
tlothcs; she sits dreamily, drowsily listening A sudden twinge of 
men's voices knotting about hci She sits up cold wliile out of rcash 
like a lighthouse. ]V(< n'v haf»(Is nawl like hugs on the unbieak- 
able glass. Men’s looks hiundei and llnUer against it helpless as 
moths. But in dccji pit blackness inside something clangs like a 
fire engine 

George Baldwin stood beside the lu'eakla'*! table with a copy ol 
the New Ytirk Ttnjrs folded in hr> hand ' Now’ Cecily,’^ he wms 
. saying/’^‘wc must be sensible abonl the>c things.” 

“Can't you sec that Tm Irsing to be sensible^’’ she said in a 
jerking snivelU voice He stood lo(jking at her without silting 
down rolling a cornoi of lln' paper between his finger and thumb 
Mrs. Baldwin w^'ls a tall w'omaii with \ mass of carefully curled 
chestnut hair piled on top of hci head. She sat before the silvci 
coffee-service fingering the sug ir-bowl with mushroom white fingers 
that had very sharp pink nails. 

“(teorge I can't stand it any nioic that’s all.” She pressed her 
quaking lips haid togcthci 

“But my dear v('u exaggerate. . . 

“How exaggerate'^ . . It mc*ans our life has been a pack of lies ” 

“But Cccilv w'c're fund of each other.” 

“You married me tor my social jX)sition, you know it . . . T was 
fool enough to fall in love with you All right. It’s over.” 

“Its not true. I really loved you. Don’t you remember how 
terrible you thought it^was you couldn’t really love me?” 

“You brute to refer to that, . , * Oh it’s horrible 1 ” 
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The maid came in froni the paxatiy with bacoD and eggs on a 
tray, 'fhey sal silent looking at each The mai4 swished 

out oL the room and, dosed 3ic door. Mrs. Baldwin put her fore- 
head down on the edge of dbe table and began «> cry. .Baldwin sat 
siunng at the headlines m the paper. Assassination of Archdukl 
W iTL Have Grave Ojnseouences. Austrian Araiy Mobiuzed. Ht. 
went ovvT and put his hand on hei ensp hair. 

“P(x>i old Cecily/’ he said, 

‘'Doi/t touch me.” 

She ran out of the room with her handkerchief to her face. He $at 
down, helped himself to bacon and eggs and toast and began tomcat; 
tvciything tasted like paper. He stopped eating to suibblc %iiOtc 
on a scrateh-pad he kept in his hreasi pocket behind his liandker- 
clncf; Sec Collins vs. Arbulhnot, fsl.Y.S C. Appd, Div, ' . / , 

The sound of a step m the hall outside caught his car, tlie click of 
a latch The elevator had just gone down He ran font flights dowtt 
the steps. Through the glass and wrought-iron doors ol the vestibule 
downstairs he caught tight of her o'l the Uib, standing tall and stiff, 
[Jiilhng on bet gloves. He rushed out and look her by the hatid 
just as a taxi drove up Sweat bcailcd on his forehead and was 
piickly under his collar Ho could see himself standing there with 
the napkin ndiculous tn his hand and the coloured doormfui grin- 
ning and saying, “Good mornin’, Mr. Baldwin, looks like it going 
to be* a fine day.” Gripping her hand light, he said in a low vpicc 
thiough his teeth : 

“Cecily there’s sometli< g i want to talk to you about Won’t 
von wail a rmniite and we'll go downtown together? . . Wait 
about five minutes please,” he sa^d to the taxi diner. “We’ll be 
right down.” Squeezing her wrist hard he walked back with hci 
to the elevator. When they stood in the ball of their tiwn apartment, 
she suddenly looked him straight in the lace with dr) blazing eyes. 

“Come in here Cecil),” he said gently He closed their bed 
room door and locked it “Now let's talk 'his iver quietly. Sit down 
dear.” He put a chair behind her. She sat d-^wn suddenly stiffly like . 
a marionette. 

“Now look here Cecily you have no ught to talk the way )OU 
do about my friends. Mrs. Oglcthoipc is a friend of mine. We 
^-Kcasionally take tea together in some jicrfectly public place and 
that’s all. I would invite her up here but I’ve been afraid 
would be rude to hct. . . , You can’t go on giving away tbt yottr 
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insane )calousy like tins. I allow you conijplete liberty and trust 
you absolutely . 1 think I have the right to cx^pt the same confidence 
frotri you. . . . Cecily do be my sensible httlc girl again, you’ve been 
listening to what a lot o£ old hags fabricate out of whole doth 
maliciously to make you miserable/' ‘ 
not thc|Oaly'onc/' 

‘*Cecily I admit frankly there were times soon after we wcic 
married . . . when . . . Bui that's all over years ago. . , . And who’s 
fault was It? . . . Oh Cecily a woman like you can't undeisiand 
the physical urgencies of a man like me.” 

“Haven’t T-donc my best!^” 

“l^y deal, these things aren’t anybody’s fault. ... 1 don't blame 
you. ... If you’d really loved me then . 

/What do \ou think I stay in this hell for except for you? Oh 
you're sudi d brute.” She sat diycycd staring at her feet in their 
grey buckskin shppcis, twisting and untwisting in her fingers the 
wet string of licr handkerv^hict. 

"‘Look here, Cecily, a divorce would be very harmiul to iny 
situation downtown just at the moment, but if you leally don’t 
want to go on living with me I’ll see what 1 can arrange. . . 
But in any event \ou must have more confidence m me 
You know I’m fond of you. And for God’s sake don't go to see 
anybody about it without consulting me. Vou don't want a scand A 
and headlines m the papers, do you?” 

“All right . . . leave me alone ... 1 don’t care about anything.” 

“All right. . . Tm pretty late. I U go on downtown in that 
taiti. You don't want to come shopping or anything?” 

She shook her liead. He kissed her on the forehead, took hi^ 
straw hat and stick in the hall and hurried out. 

“Oh I’m the most miseiablc woman,” she groaned and got to 
licr fc'ct. Her head ached as if it were bound with hot wire. She 
went to the window and leaned out into the sunlight. Across Park 
Avenue the flame blue sky was baricd with the red girder cage of 
a new building. Steam nvcteis rattled incessantly; now and then a 
donkey-engine whistled and there was a jingle of chains and a fresh 
girder soared cross-wise m the air Men in blue oveialls moved about 
the scaffolding. Beyond to the north-west a shining head of clouds 
soared blooming compactly like a cauliflower. Oh if it would only 
ram. As the tliought came to her there was a low grow) of thunder 
above the din of building and of traffic. Oh if it. would only rain. 
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Ellen had just bung; a chintz curtain ii!i the, window to hide 
with Its blolc% pattern of red and purple flowers the vista of desert 
backyards and brief flanks of downtow'n houses. In the middle of 
the bare room was a box-couch cumbered with teacups, a copper 
chafingdish and a percolator; the )cllcyw hardwood floor was 
Uttered with snippings of chintz and curtaJn-pins; books, dresses, 
becl-linen cascaded from a trunk in the corner; from a new mop 
111 the fireplace exuded a smell of cedar oil Ellen wa^ leaning 
aoainst the wall in a daffodil-coloured kimono looking' htippily 
about the big shocbox-shapcd room when the buzzes* startled her, 
Sht pushed a rope of hair up off her forehevui and pressed the 
hution that worked the latch There was a liltlc knock oil the 
door, A woman was standing in the dark (>f the hall. 

“Why Cassie I couldn't make out who you were. C'ome in. , 
What's the matter?” 

“You are sure Tm not intwudmg^” 

“Of course not.” Ellen leaned to give her a little pecking kiss. 
(Cassandra Wilkins was very pair and there was a nervous quiver 
about her eyelids.. “You can give mt some advice I'm just getting 
mv cuitains up. . . Look do you think that purple goes ail right 

with the grey walP It looks kind of funny to me.” 

“I think It’s beautiful. What a beautiful woom Ho\y jfcappy 
you’re going to be here ” Vl 

“Put that chafingdish down on the floor and sit down. 11||make 
some tea. There’s a kind ot bathroom kitchenette in the alcove 
theie.” 

“You’ic sure it wouldn’t be too much twoul)le'^” 

“Ot couise not . . . But Cassic what's the matter^” 

“Oh everything. . . 1 came clown to tell you but I can’t. 1 

can’t ever tell anybody.” 

“I’m so excited about this apaitment. Imagine (''assie it’s the 
first place of my own I ever had in my life l)addy wants me to 
live with him in Passaic, but I just felt T couldn’t ” 

“And what does Mr Ogh^thorpe . . ^ Oh, but that’s impertinent 
of me. , , . Do foigive me Elaine, I’rr almost ewazy. I don’t know 
what Em saying.” 

“Oh Jojo’s a dear. He’s even going to let me divorce him if I 
want to. , . . Would you if you were me?” Without waiting for an 
answer she disappeared between the folding doors. Cassic femaiped 
hunched up on the edge of the couch 
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Ellep came back with a blue teapot in one hand and a pan oJ 
steaming' Watei^ in the other, ‘"Do you mmd not having lemon or 
creatn? There’s sonic sugar on the xhan^i^iecc. These cups arc 
Ckatn because I just washrf them. Don’t you think they are pretty? 
Oh you can’t itnagin{^,how wonderful and domestic it makes you 
feel lo have a place Idl to youtse^ I hate living in an hotel 
HoneStIv this place makes me just so domestic , . . Of course the 
ridiculous thing is that PI] probably have to give it up or sublet it 
as soon as Pve got it decently fixed up. Show’s going on the road 
in three wcei^, 1 want to get out of it but Harry Croldweiser won’t 
let me.” Cassie wa'* taking little sips of tea out of her spoon She* 
began to ciy sohly ’"Why ("assie buck up, what’s the matter?" 

‘"Olv» you’re so lucky lu evciy thing Elaine and Pm so miserable ” 

y'Why 1 always thought it was my jinx that got the beauty-pn/c, 
tkit what is the matter?” 

Cassie put down hci cup and pushed her two clenched hands 
into her neck, “It’s jiisi this/’ she s.nj in a strangled voice. . , . 

think Pm going to have a baby ” She put her head down on 
her knees and sobbed. 

“Arc you sure? Everybody’s always having scares.” 

“I wanted our love to be always pure and beauiiluL but he said 
he’d never see me again if 1 (lidn’t . and I bale him.” She shook 
the W'ords out on(* by on(‘ between rearing sobs. 

^‘Why don't \ou get inviincd?” 

“I can’t. 1 won't It would intcrfcic.” 

“How long since vou knew?” 

“Oh It must ha\c been ten days ago easily. 1 know it’s that . . 

1 don’t want ro have anything but my dancing.” She stopped 
sobbing and began taking little sips ot ten again. 

Ellen walked b.uk and forth m iiont oi the fireplace. “Look 
here Cassie tliere's no nsc getting all wi ought up over things, is 
there? I know a woman who’ll lielp you. ... Do pull yourself 
together please ” 

“Oh I couldn’t, I couldn’t ”... The saucer slid off her knees 
and broke in two on the ffcx>r. “Tell me Elaine have you ever 
Iwn through this? . Oh Pm so sowy I’ll buy you another saucer 
Elaine.” She got lottenngly to her feet and put the cup and spoon 
on the mantelpiece. 

“Oh of course 1 have. When we were first married 1 had a 
terrible time. . 
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“Oh Elame isn’t it hideous all this? Life would be so beautiful 
and free atid' natural witSbout it. ... I -can fed- the howor of it 
cwceping up on me, killing me/’ 

“Things ^re rather d’^at,” said Ellen giufHy.' 

Classic was crying again/ arc so bwutal and selfish.” 

“Have another cu{> of Cassie.” 

“Oh I couldn’t. My dear 1 feel a deadly nausea, /, . Oh 1 
think Fm going to be sick.” 

“I’hc bathroom is right through the folding doors and to the 
IHf.” ^ 

Ellen walked up and down the room with clenched teeth, Lbate 
women. I hate women. 

After a while Cassic came back inuj the room, her face greenish 
white, dabbing her forehead with a washrag 

“Here lie down here you poor kid,” said Ellen ileaniig a space 
on the couch. . Now yr)u1l feel much better.” 

“Oh will you ever forgive mt lor causing all this twouble^” 
“just lie still a minute and foiget everything.” 

“Oh if I could only relax ” 

Ellen’s hands were cold. She went to the window and looked 
out A little boy in a cowboy sini was ninning about the yard 
waving an end of cloflies-lmc. He nipped and fell. Elle^^ co^ild 
sei‘ Ins face puckered with tears as he gi/t lo his feet; again. 
In die yard heyond a stumpy woman with black hair was 
lunging out clothes. Sparrows w(rc chirping and fighting on the 
tcncc. 

“Elaine dear could yon let me have a little powder^ Fve lost 
my vanity case.” 

She turned back into the room “I ihink. . . Yes there's some 

on the mantelpiece. . . , Do vou feel betui now C\issie^” 

“Oh yes,” said Cassie in a trembly vokc. “And have yon got a 
lipstick?” 

“Fm awfully sorry. . . . Fve ticver woin any street make*up. 
Fll have to soon enough if I keep on acting.” She went into the 
above to take off her kimono, shppc<l on a plain gieen dress, coiled 
up her hair and pushed a small bla<'k h it over it. “Let’s run along 
C'jwSSic. I want to have something to cat at six. ... 1 hate bolting 
rny dinner five minutes before .i peiformancc” 

“Oh Fin so tewified. . . . Pwomise you won’t leave me alone,” 
“C)!! she wouldn’t do anything today. . . . She’ll just foofe you 
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over and rr^ybc give you something to take. • . . Let’s see, have I 
got my fey?*’ 

“We’ll have to take a taxi. And my ditar Tve only got six dollars 
in the world!’' 

'*ril nuke Daddy give me a hundred dollars to buy furniture 
thatll be aJI right.” ‘ 

“Elaine youVe the most angelic cweaturc in the world . . . 
You deserve every bit of your success^” 

At the corner of Sixth Avenue they got into a taxi. 

Classic’s teeth were chartering “Please let's go another time. 
Fm too fwightened lo go now ” 

“My dear child it’s the only thing to do,” 

Joe Harland, pufling on his pipe, pulled to and bolted the wide 
qmiring board gates. A last splash of gai net-coloured sunlight UuUs 
fading on the tall housc-wall across the excavation Blue arms of 
cranes stood out dark against it Harland’s pipe had gone out, he 
stood puffing at it with his back to the gales looking at the files ul 
eij^pty whcelbaiiows, the pilts ot picks and shovels, the little shed 
for the donkeV'Cngine and the slcain drills that sat perched on a 
split rock like a mountaineer’s shack. It seemed to him peaceful in 
spite of the rasp of traffic from the sticct that seeped through the 
hoarding He went into the leaivio by the gale whcic the telephom 
was, sat down m the chair, knocked out, filled and lit his pipe and 
spread the newspaper out on hus knees. Contractors Pmn Lock- 
out TO Answer Boildius’ Strike He yawned and threw back hr, 
head. The light was too blue-dim to read He sal a long time staring 
at the stub-scarred toes of his boots His mind was a fuzzy com 
fortable blank. Suddenly he saw himself in a dress-suit wearing a 
top hat with an orchid in his buttonhole. The Wizard of Wall 
Street looked at the lined red face and the grey hair under the mangy 
cap and the big hands with their grimy swollen knuckles and faded 
with a snicker. He remembered faintly the smell of a Corona- 
Corona as he reached into the pocket of the peajacket for a can of 
Prince Albert to refill his pipe. “What dif does it make Fd like 
to know?” he said aloud When he lit a match the night went 
suddenly inky all round. He blew out the match. His pipe was a 
tiny genial red volcano that made a discreet cluck each time he 
pulled ^60 it. He smoked very slowly inhaling deep. The tall 
buddings all round were haloed with ruddy gkre from streets and 
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elcctric-light signs. Looking straight up through gUmmenng veils 
of reflected light he could see tne bluc-black sky and stars. The 
tobacco wa$ sweet. He very happy. 

A glowing cigar-end^ crossed the door of the ^hack, Hail.ind 
grabbed his lantern and, went out. He held the lantern up in the 
face of a blond young hian with a thick nose and lips and a cigar 
in the side of ms mouth. 

'‘How did you get in herc'^” 

“Side door was open.’* 

“The hell it was? Who are you looking fori^'’ 

“You the night watchman round hcrc^’’ Harland nodded. ^‘Glad 
10 meet yez. . . . Have a cigar. 1 jus’ wanted to have a little talk wid 
)c, scc^^ , . . I’m organizer for Local 47, sce^ Let’s sec your card.” 
“Fm not a union man.” 

“Well yeVe goin’ to be ain’t yc . . Us guys of the buildiu’ trades 
ha\c got to stick together. We re tryin’ to get every bloke from the 
night watchmen to insperrors lined up to makc^ a solid front 
against this here lock-oul siiooation ” 

Ilarlaud lit his cigar. “Lrx>k here bo, you’re wasting 
breath on me. They’ll always ncetl a watchman, strike or 'no 
strike. . . . Fm an old man and I haven't got much fight left in 
me. This is the first decent job Fve had in five years and they’ll 
have to shex^t me to get ii away from m^’ . . All that stuff^s for 
kids like you. Fm out of it You sine arc wasting your breath if 
you’re going round trying to organize the night watchmen.” 

“Say you don’t talk like you d always been in this kind cn woik.” 
“Well maybe I ain’t.” 

The young man took off his hat and rubbed his hand over his 
forehead and up across his dense t^ropped hair. “Hell u’s warm 
work arguin’. . . Swell night the igh ain’t 
“Oh the night’s all right,” said Harland 
“Say my name’s O’Keefe, Joe O’Keefe . . Gee 1 bet you 

could tell a guy a Jot o’ things.” He held out his hand, 

“My name’s Joe too . . , Harland. , . . 'Twenty years ago that 
name meant something to people ” 

“Twenty years from now . ” 

“Say you’re a funny fellow for a walking delegate, . . . You 
lake an old man’s advice licfore I run you off the lot, and quit 
It . . . It’s no game for a likely young feller who wants to maki? 
his way in the world 
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“Times afc chandn’ you kaow, • , ^ big fellers back o' 

this hci?e ssfrike^ see? I 'was calkin^ over tbe sitooation widi Assem- 
blyman jus’ this afternoon in his office,” 

“But I'm idling you straight if there’s one thing that’ll queer 
youTp this town it’s this labour smff. . . . You’ll remember some 
day that an old drunken burn tojd yoh that and itil be too 
late.” 

“Oh it was drink was ir? That’s one thing Fm not afraid of. 
I don’t tcwjch the stuff, except beer to be sociable.” 

“Look here bo the company detective'll be makm’ his rounds 
soon. You’d better be making tracks.” 

“I ain’t ascared oi any goddam company detective. ... Well 
so long ril come in to see you again someday.” 

“Close that door behind you,” 

JOc Harland drew a Intle water from a tin container, settled 
himself in his chair and stretched his arms out and yawned. Eleven 
o’clock. They would )iist be getting out of the theatres, ipen in 
evening clothes, giils in low-neck dresses; men were going home 
tolthcir wives and misiiessses; the city was going to bed. 1 axu 
honked and rasped oiiisidc the hoarding, the sky shimmered with 
gold powder from elcctnc signs. He dropped the butt of the cigar 
and crushed it on the floor with his heel. lie shuddered and got to 
his feet, then paced slowly round the edge of the building-lot 
swinging his laiiurn. 

The light from the surer vtllowed faintly a big sign on which 
was a pictuic of a sk\suapcr, white witli hhik windows against 
blue $ky and while clouds Sfoav and Haynes will erect on this 
site a modern up to dale 1 wtNTY-roiTR Srora Office Bvildino open 
for occupancy January 1915 renting space still available inquire. . . . 

Jimmy Herf sat leading on a green couch under a bulb thai 
lit up a corner of a wide bare room. He had come to the death of 
Olivier m Jean Chnsiophe and read with tightening gullet* In 
hi$ memory lingered the sound of the Rhine swirling, restlessly 
gnawing the foot of the garden of the house where Jean Christophe 
was born. Europe was a green park in his mind full of music and 
red flags and mobs marching. Occasionally the sound of a steam 
boat whistle from the river settled breathless snowy-soft into the 
room. From the street came a rattle of taxis and the whining sound 
of streetcars. 
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There wa$ a knock at ^hc door. Jimmy got up, his eyes blurred 
and hot from reading, > . . ' 

'‘Hello Stan, where Jlhe devil did you' comae from^” 

“Herfy Tm as tight as ^ drum/^ 

“That's, no novislty:^’ 

“I was just giving you the weather rejKjit.’* 

“Well perhaps: you can tell me win in this country Dobod\ ever 
docs anything. Nobody ever writes any music or starts any revolu* 
tions or falls in love. All anybody evci docs is lo get drunk Utrd tell 
smutty stones. I think it\ disgusting. ...” 

“ ’Har, ’ear. . , . But speak for ytaiiself I’m going to stop 
dunking. . . . No good dnnking» liquor ]usi geU monolonous- . . . 
Sa), got a bathtub?” 

“Of course there's a bathtub Whose apartment do you tkirtk 
this IS, mine?” 

“Weil whose is it Hcrlv?” 

“It belongs to Lester, I’m )ust caretaker wli^e he’s abroad, 
the lucky dog/^ Stan slatted pecUng ofT his clothes letting them 
diop in a pile about his feel. “Cite I’d like to go swimmmg.'^i. , , 
Why the hell do people live Jii cities?” 

‘‘Why do 1 go on dragging out a miserable t vistence in this crazy 
epileptic town . . dial’s what I want lo know ” 

“Lead on Hoi aims, to the baawih sLivt,” bellowed !5tan who 
stood on top ot his pile ol clothes, brown with light rounded 
muscles, swaying a little from his drunkenness 
“It’s light through door ” bmniy pulled a towel out of 
the steameMrunk in the corner of tlie room, threw it .ifter him and 
went back to reading, 

Stan tumbled back into the room, dripping, talking through the 
towel. “What do you think, I forgot to lake mv hat off. And look, 
Heriy, there’s something I want you to do for me. Do )ou mind?” 
‘T)f course not. What is it?” 

“Will you let me use your back room lo’aght this room?” 
“vSure you can,” 

“I mean with somebody.” 

“Cto as far as you like. You tan bung the entire Winter Garden 
C7.horus in here and nobody will see them. And there’s an emer- 
gency exit down the fire escape into the alley. I’ll go to bed and 
close my door so you can have this room and the bath^ to 
yourselvdt.” , * * 
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'‘It’s a rotten imposiuoi) but somebody’^ husband is on the ram- 
page and we have to be careful, 

“Don’t worry about, the morning/‘ril , sneak out early and you 
can have the place to ypurselvcs/^ 

“Well Fm off so long/’ 

Jimmy gathered up his book and went into his bedroom and 
undressed. His watch said fifteen past twelve. The night was sultry. 
When he Itad turned out the light he sat a long while on the edge 
of the bed. The fat away sounds of sirens from the river gave him 
gooseflesh. From the street he heard footsteps, the sound of men 
and women’s voices, low youthful laughs of people going home two 
by two. A phonograph was j^laving Secondhand Rose, He lay on 
hts back on top of the sheet. "J'licic came on the air through the 
window a sourness of garbage, a smell of burnt gasoline and traffic 
and dusty pavements a huddled stuffiness of pigeonhole rooms 
where men and women's bodies writhed alone tc'rruicd by the 
night and the young summer He lay with seared eyeballs staring 
at the ceiling, his body gfijwcd in a brittle shivering agony like red- 
hot rectal. 

A woman's voice whispering eagerly woke him; someone was 
pushing open the door. “I won’t sec him. I won’t see him. Jimmy 
for Heaven’s sake \ou go talk to him I won’t sec him.” Elaine 
Oglcthc«“pe draped m a shed walked into the room. 

Jimmy tumbled out of his bed. “What on earth 

^’Isn’t there .1 tlosct or something in here ... I will not talk to 
Jojo when he’s in that condition 

Jimmy straightened his pyjamas. “Tlicrc’s a closet at the head 
of the bed.” 

“Of course. . Now Jirnmv do be an angel, talk to him and 
make him go awa\,” 

Jimmy walked cla/edly into the outside room. “Slut, slut,” was 
yelling a voice from the window. The lights were on, Stan, draped 
like an Indian in a grey and pink-striped blanket was squatting 
in the middle of the two couches made up together into a vast bed. 
He was staring impassivch' at John Oglctnorpe who leaned in 
through the upper part of the window screaming and waving his 
arms and scolding like a Punch and Judy show. His hair was in a 
tangle over his eyes, in one hand he waved a stick, in the other a 
cream-and-coffcc-colpured felt hat. “Slut, come here. . . . Flagiante 
delictp that’s what it is. . . . Flagrante delicto. It wai! not for 
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noLhmg that inspiration led me up tester Jones's fire escape.” He 
stopped and stared a mihute,at jimmy drunken eyes. 

“So heies the eub reporter, the yellow journalist ii it, looking as 
if butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth is ii? Do you knefw what my 
opinion of you i.s, would you like to know wliat my opinion 
ot you is? Oh Tve heard about you fiom Ruth and all that. 
I know you think you're ope of the duiainiicrs and. aloof from 
.ill that, , , . How do you like being a paid prostitute ot the 
public press? How d’you like your yellow ticket? The brw .check, 
that’s the kind of thing. ... You think that as an actor, aU artiste, 
! don’t know about those things I’ve heard from Ruth your 
opinion of actors and all that.” 

“Why, Mr. Oglethorpe, I am suic you arc mistaken.” 

“I read and keep silent, 1 am one ot the silent watchers. 1 know 
that every sentence, cvciy word, c\ery picayune punctuation that 
appears in the public press is perused and icvised and deleted in 
the inteicsts oi advertisers and bond-holders Tlic fountain of 
national life is poisoned at the source.” 

“Yea, you tell ’em,” siKldenly shouted Stan from the bed. He 
got to his feet clapping his hands “1 should [nelei to be the meanest 
stagehand. I should pretci to be the old and feeble charwoman who 
scrubs ofl the stage . . . th.in to sit on velvet in the office of the 
editor of the greatest daily in the city Acting is .i piofession honour- 
able, decent, humble, gentlemanly ” "Five oration ended abruptly. 

“V^Vil I don’t see what vou expect me to do about it,” said 
jimmy, crossing his armv 

“And now it's starting to laiii,” went on Oglethorpe in a 
squeaky whining voice. 

“You’d bettei go home,” said jimmy. 

“I shall go I shall go whcie thcic arc no ‘‘luis . . no male and 
female sluts. ... I shall go into the gicat nighi.” 

“Do you think he can get home all right Stan^” 

Stan had sat down on the edge ol the bed shaking with laughter. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“My blood will be on your bed FJainc torever. . . . Forever, 
Jo you hear mc^ . . . into the night where people don’t sit laughing 
and sneering. Don’t you think I don’t see you. . . If the worst 
happens it will not be my fault.” 

“Go-evd night,” shouted Sian. In a last spasm of laughing he 
fell off the 5gc of the bed and rolled on the floor. Jimmy went 
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lo the wjtiKiow and looked down the fire esicape into the alley, 
Oglethorpe had gone. It was raining iwd, A smell of wet bricks 
rose ifdrn the house-^alh. 

“Well if this isn*t the darnedest fool' Imsi ness! He walked 
back into his room without looking at Stan. In the door Ellen 
brushed silkijy past him. 

, “I'm terribly sorry Jtmmy . . she began. ’ 

He closed the door sharply in face and locked it. “The 
goddam fools they act like cra/y people,’' he said through his tecih, 
‘"What the hell do dicy think this is^^” 

His hands were cold and trembling He pulled a blanket up ovci 
him. He lay listening to the steady heal oi the rain and the hissing 
spatter of a gutter and then a puff of wind blew a faint cool 

spray in his face. There still lingered ui the loom a frail cf'dar^wooc! 
gruff smell of her heavy coiled hair, a silkincss of ha* body where 
she had crouched wrapped in the short liuling. 

Ed Thatchet sat in his ba> window^ among fhc Sunday papois. 
His hair was grizzled and there weie deep folds in his cheeks. The. 
upper buttons of his pongee trousers were undone to case his sudden 
Iltde potbelly He sat in tlic open window looking out over th(' 
blistering asphalt at the endless stream of automobiles that whirred 
in either direction past ihe ycllow-brick low of stores and the red- 
brick station uudci the caves of wdiich on a black ground gold 
letters glinted lecbly in the sun Passaic. Apaitmcnts round about 
emitted a querulous Sundiy grinding of phonographs playing It's a 
Bear. The Sextette Ironi Liuia, selections hoin The Qifa/(er Girl 
On his knees lay the theatrical section of the New York Times 
He looked out with bleared c)cs into the quivering heat feeling he. 
nbs tighten with a breathless ache. He had just read a paragrapli 
in a marked copy of Toa/n Topics. 

Malicious tongues arc set wagging by the undeniable fact chat young 
^StaIlWood Emery's cai is seen standing every mghi outside the Knickcr 
bocker Theatre and never docs it leave they say, without a certain 
charmu^ young actress whose career is fast approaching stellar magni- 
tude. This same young gentleman, whose father is the liead of one ()i 
the city’s most respected bwfiims, who recently left Harvard undei 
slightly unfortunate circumstances, has been astonishing the natives 
lor some time with his exploits which wc are sure are merely the result 
of the ebullience of boyish spirits. A word to the wise. 
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l^hc bell rang three tiirjcs. Ed Thatcln^ dropped his^ papers and 
burned quaking to the door, “Elbe you’re so Jate. I was afraid you 
weren’t coming/’ ' 

‘‘Daddy don’t I always come when I say 1 will?*’ 

“Of course you do deary.” ' ; 

“How are you getting on? How’s cvci) thing at the 
“Mr. Flbcft’s on hh vacation ... I guess HI go wlwnMlc comes 
back. I wish you’d cOme down to Spring Lake with melor a few. 
days. It’d do you good.” ^ 

“But Daddy I can’t.” . She pulled ofl her hat and dropped 
1 on the davenport. “Look I brought yf>u some roses, Daddy,” 
“Think of It; they’re red roses like your mothci used to 
'rhat was very thoughtful of you 1 must say. . . . But I don’t hkc 
going all alone on my vacation ” 

“Oh you’ll meet lots of cronies Daddy sine you will.” 

“Why couldn’t you Lon>c )ust ioi a week?” 

“In the first place Tve got to look ior a job . . T show’s going 
on the road and I’m nc;f going just at piescnt, Harry Goldweiser’s 
awfully sore about it.” 1 hatcher sat clown in the bay window 
again and began piling up the Sunday papcis on a chan. “Why 
Daddy what on earth are vou doing with that copy of Towfi 
rnpic$r 

“Oh nothing* Td never read it, 1 just bought it to see what it 
was like.” He flushed and tompicssed his bps as he shovhd it in 
among the Times, 

“It’s just a blackmail Lllen was walking about the room. 

She bad put the loscs in a vase A spued coiJness was spreading 
from them through the dust heavy an “Daddy, theie’s some- 
thing I want to tell you about . . Jojo and 1 aie going to get 
divorced.” Ed Thatcher sat with his hands on his knees nodding with 
tight bps, saying nothing His face was grey and dark, almost the 
speckled grey of his pongee suit “It’s nothing to take on about. 
We’ve just decided we can’t get along to;;cther. It’s all going 
through quietly in the most appiovcd sty I ’ . . Cicorge Baldwin 

who’s a friend of mine is going to run it ihiough.” 

“He with Emery and Emcrv?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hum.” 

They were silent, Ellen leaned over to breathe deep of due roses. 
She watched a little green measuring worm cross a bronzc4 Jeaf* 
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“HarfcC$tly I’m terribly foad of jfojo, ;but it drives me wild to 
live with him* ... I owe him a whole lot*, I know that/’ 

"‘I wi-sh you’d never sdt eyes bn 

Thatcher cleared his throat and turned his face away from her 
to look out ihc window at the two endless bands of automobiles 
that passed along the road m front of the station. Dust rose from 
them and angular glitter of glass eivmiel and nickel. Tyres made 
a swish on the oily macadam. Ellen dropped on to the davenport 
and let her eyes wander among the faded red roses of the carpet. 

The bell rang. “J'll go Daddv . . . How do )ou do Mrs 
Culveleer?” 

A rcdfaccd, broad woman in a black and white chiffon dres^ 
came into the room puiring “Oh you must iorgive my butting in, 
I’m just dropping by for a second How are you Mr, Thatcher^ 
. . . You know mv dear your poor laihcr has really been verv 
poorly/’ 

“Nonsense; all I h.id was a little backache.” 

“Lumbago my clcai 

“Why DadcK you ought to have let me know.” 

“The sermon ioda\ wis most inspiring Mt. I'liauhfi. ... Mi 
Lourton was at his very best.” 

“I guess I ought to rout out and go to church now^ and then, 
but you see I like to lay round the house Sundays.” 

“Of course Mr. Tliaicher it’s the (ail) day you have. M> 
husband was just like that. . Tint J think ifs different with Mi. 
Lourton than with most cleigynien He has such an up-to-date 
commonsensc view of things It's really more like attending an 
intensely interesting lecture than going to chtueh. . . . You under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“I'll tell you what ril do Mis CuUctecr, next Sunday if itVnol 
too hot ril go. ... 1 guess I’m getting too set in my ways,” 

“Oh a little change docs us all good. . . Mrs. Oglethorpe you 

have no idea how closcl) wc follow your career, in the Sunday 
papers and all. ... I dunk it's simply w^onderful. ... As I was 
telling Mr. Thatcher only yesterday it must take a lot of strength 
of charactet and deep C^hnstian living to withstand the temptations 
of stage life nowadays. It's mspiiing to think of a young girl and 
wife coming so sweet and unspoiled through all that.” 

Ellen kept looking at the floor so as not to catch her father’s eye. 
He was tapping with two fingers on the arm of his mOrris-chair. 
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Mis. Culveteer beamed from the middle of the davenport. She got 
to her feet. ‘'Well I just must run along. We have a green girl in 
the kitchen and Tm sure dinner’s all rumed. . . . Won’t you drop 
in this afternoon . . . quite informally, I made some cookies and 
v/c'll have some ginger-ale out just in case somebody turns up,” 

“I’m sure we’d be delighted Mrs. Culveteer,” said Tnatchcr 
getting stiffly to liis feet. Mrs. ('ulvetccr in hci bunch) dress 
waddled out of the door. 

“Well fillie suppose we go cat. . . . She’s a very hicc kind- 
hearted W'oman. She’s always bringing me pots of jam^ and 
iiiarmalade. She lives upstairs with her sistci s family. She’s the 
widow of a travelling man.” 

“ITial was quite a line about the tcmjitations of stage life,” said 
Ellen with a htlle laugh in her throat. “Come along or the place’ll 
be crowded. Avoid the rush is my motto,” 

Said Thatcher in a pccsish crackling voice, “Ljt’s not dawdle 
aiound.” 

Ellen spread out her sunshade as the) stepped out of the door 
Hanked on citliei side by bells .md lettciboNcs A blast of grey 
heat beat m their faces "I'hey passed the stationery store, the red 
A. and P., the cornet diugstorc ftom which a stale coolness of 
soda-water and ice-cream frce'zers drifted out under the, green 
awiutig, crossed the sticel, where their lect sank into the sUcky 
melting asphalt, and stoppeil at the Sagainoic Cafclcriat It was 
twelve exactly by the clock in the window that had round its face 
in old English lettering, Timi to Eai Undei it was a large rusty 
fern and a card announcing CEickcn Dinner 51-25. Ellen lingered 
in the doorway looking up the ouivcnng street “Look Daddy 
we’ll probably have a thunderstorm ” A cumulus soared in 
unbelievable snowy contours in the slate skv. * Isn’t that a fine 
cloud Wouldn’t it be fine if we had a nproaiing thunderstorm^” 

Eel Thatcher looked up, shook Ins head and went in through 
the swinging screen door Ellen followed hin^. Inside it smelled of 
varnish and waitresses. They sat down at a table near the door 
under a droning electric fan 

“How do )ou do Mr. Thalchei'^ How you been all the week 
sir?^ How do you do miss'^” The bony-faced jicroxide-bgired 
waitress hung over them arnicahly “What’ll it be today sir> toast 
Long Island duckling or roast Philadelphia milk-fed capon?” 



IV. Fire Engine 

Such ajt€rnoon< the buses afe crowded into line li\€ 
elephants tn a circus- parade, Mornmgside Hetghu to 
Washington Square, Penn Station to. G^anPs Tomb 
' Farlour^snahfs and flappas pggk hugging downtown, up- 

town t hug joggling gtcy squaie after grey square, until 
they Kee the new moon giggling over Weehaw^cn and fed 
the gusty wind of u dead Sunday blowing dust in theU faces, 
dust of a tip^y twilight 


MjII in C'cntrfil Park, 
a hnil on his neck,” snvs Ellen tu 


r>ui ns 


T hey aee walking up tlu 
“Looks lik< he had 
front of ihc siatix ol 
“Afa,” whispcis Haiiy CioldwciH'i with a \ it-thioated sigh, “but 
he Was a great poci.” 

She is walking in Ikt wide hat in licr pair loose dress that the 
Wind now and then pusses against hci legs and aims, silkily, 
swishily walking in the middle ol gieat rosy and purple and 
pistachio^grecn bubbles of twilight that swell out of the grass and 
trees and ponds, bulge against die tall houses sharp grey as dead 
teeth round the southern end ot die park, nicli into tlu ludigo 
zenith. When he talks, forming sentences loundly with his thick 
lips, continually me.isunng hrr face with his brown eyes, she feds 
his words press against her Indy, nudge in the hollows where her 
dress clings; she can hardly hicMthc loi iear of listening to him. 

‘‘The Zinnia Curl’s going to be an absolute knockout, Elaine, 
I’m lellmg )Ou and that part's just written for you. Fd enjoy 
working with you again, honest . . ’^'ou'k so dxflcrent, that’s 
what it IS about you. All these girls lounJ New York here are just 
the same, thcv’ic monotonous Ot course you could sing swell if 
you Wanted to. . . . Fve been erazy as a loon since I met you, and 
that’s a good six months now, I sit down to eat and the food don’t 
have ahy, taste. . . . You can’t understand how lonely a man gels 
when year after yc:u he’s had to crush his ieehngs down into him- 
self, When I was a young fellow I was different, but what are you 
to do? I had to make money and make my way in the world. 
And so Fve geme on year after year For the first ,timc Fm glad I 
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did It, tliat 1 shoved ahead and made big laxonty^ because now 1 can 
oflcr It all to you. Understand what I mean? . * • AU those idccls 
and beaiitiftil things pushed down into myself wheA I was making 
niy way in a man's world were like planting sced apd you’re their 
flower.” . , 

Now and then as they Walk the back of his hand brushes against 
hcis; she clenches her Pst sullenly drawing it away fr^'tfee hot 
determined pudgmess of his hand. 

The Mall is full of couples, families waning for the music lo 
begin. It smells of children and dress shields and talcum pO'vydiSSr. A 
1 ‘lloon-man passes them trailing red and yellow and pink bdiloons 
like a great inverted bunch ol giapcs behind him. ‘‘Oh buy me a 
balloon.’' The words are out of her mouth befoic she can stopttiem^ 
“Hay, yoiu gimme one of each cohaii. . . And how about one 

of those gold ones^ No, keep the change.” 

Ellen puts the stnngs of the balloons into the dirt sticky hands 
of three little monkey faced girls in red tarns EachTialloon caught 
a crescent of violet glare from tJic archglit 

“Aw you like children, EJamc, don’t yoiH 1 like a woman'to 
like children.” 

Ellen sits numb at a table on the terrace ol the Casino* A hot 
gust of food-smell and the rhythm of .i b.irid playing He's a 
Ragptc\er swirls chokingly about her; now and then she betters a 
scrap of roll and puls it in hci mouth She feels very helpless^ caught 
like a fly in his sticky trickling sente arcs 
“There’s nobody else in New York could have got me to walk 
that far, I’ll tell you that. . I \valkcd too much in the old days, 
do you understand, used to sell papers w'hcn 1 was a kid and run 
errands for Schwartz's Idysiort on mv feet all day except when 
1 was in night-school. T ihouglu 1 ^\as going to be a lawyer, all us 
East Side fellers thought we were goin' to be lawyers. Then I 
worked as an usher one suniincr at the living Palace and got^dre 
theatre bug. . . Not such .i bad hunch it tuioccl out to be, but it’s 

tocj uncertain. Now 1 don’t caic my more, t‘nly want to cover my 
losses. That’s the trouble with me, I’m thirty-five an’ I don’t pre 
any more. Ten years ago I was still only a kind of clerk in old 'man 
EYlanger’s office, and now there’s lots of 'em whose shoes I used tp 
shine in the old days’d be real glad ot ihe opportunity to sweep my 
floors on West Forty-eighth, . . . Tonight I can take you anywhere 
in New York, I don’t cate how expensive or how chic it is . . an* 
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in the oW dfiiys us kids used to think it was paradise il we had live 
plunks to take a couple o£ gnrls down to the ldand, ... i bet all 
that was diffcreni vsaih you, Elaine. . . . ]6ut what I want lo 
do is g^t that old feclin’ back, understand? . . , Where shall we 
go?*’ 

^‘Why don’t we go down to Coney IslaaeJs^hcn? Fve never been.” 

, “It’s a pretty rough crowd . . . still wc can just ride round 
Let’s do jt ril phone for the car.” 

Ellen sits alone looking down into her coffte-cup. She puts a 
lump of sugar on her spoon, dips n in the colfec and pops it into 
her mouth where she crunches jt slowl), rubbing the grams ut sugar 
against the rcxif ot hci mouth with her tongue. I’hc (orchestra is 
playing a tango. 

The sun sti earning into the olHce under the drawn shades cut a 
bright slanting layer like walctcd silk ihiough the cigai-smoke. 

“Mighty easy,” Crcojge Baldwin was saying dragging out ihc 
words. “(jus wc got to go mighty easy on this.” Gus McNiel bulb 
necked red-faced with a heavy watch-chaui in his vest sat m the 
arm-chair nodding silently, pulling on his cigar. “As things arc now 
no court would sustain such an injunction ... an injunction that 
seems to me a puic piece of party politics on Judge Connoi's part, 
but there are certain elements . 

“You said It . . Look heic George Tm goin’ to leave this whole 
blame thing to vou You pulled me through the East New York 
dockin’ space mess and 1 guess yi^u can pull me through this.” 

“But Gus your position in this affair has been entirely within 
the bounds of legality. If it weicn’t I certainly should not be able to 
take the case, not even lor an old fncrid like you.” 

' “You know me Cicorge. . . I never went back on a guy yet and 
I don’t expect to have anyb(Kly go back on me.” Ctus got heavily to 
his feet and began to limp about tlic oQice leaning on a gold- 
knobl>cd cane, “Conn-»r’s a son of a hitch ... an’ honest, you 
wouldn’t believe it but he was a da ear guy before he went up to 
Albany.” 

“My position will be that youi attitude in this whole matter has 
been wilfully misconstrued. Connor has been using his position on 
the bench to further a political end.” 

“God I wish we could get hmi. Jez I thought he was one of tlic 
boys; he was mntil he went up an’ got rnxxcd up with all those 
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lousy upstatf. Republicans. Albany’s been the ruination of many a 
gcx>d man.’^ - , 

Baldwin ^got up from the flat mahogany t^e where he sat 
between tall sheaves of foolscap and put his hand on Oufe’s shoulder 
“Oon’t you lo&e any sleep over it. ...” 

“rd fepi all right if it wasn’t for those Interborough bonds.” 

“What bonds? Who’s seen any bonds ^ . . . Let’s get this young 
iVllow in here . . . Joe . . And one more thing Gus. for Lfcaven’s 
sakes keep your mouth shut ... If any icixiiicfs or anybody comes 
umnd to see vou tell Vm about your tiip to BLiinuda. . . . We can 
gtt publicity enough w'hcn we need it Just at present we want to 
keep the paj>ers out ot U nr vou’ll have all the icformers on your 
Iieels.” 

“Well ain’t they friends of yours ^ You can hx it up with 
’< m.” 

‘‘()US I’m a lawyer and not a politician . I dt>n’t meddle in 
those things at all. They don’t interest mt ” 

Baldwin brought the flat of his hand down on a push-bell. An 
ivory-skinned young woman with heavy sullen eyes and jclty hair 
came into the room 

“How do you do Mr. McNiel.” 

“My but you’re looking well Miss Levitsky.” 

“Emily tell *cm to send that young fellow that’s waiting for 
Mr. McNiel in ” 

Joe O’Keefe came in dragging his feet a little, with his stiavv 
liat m his hand “Howde dv sir ’’ 

“Look here Jik:, what docs Mt(\irthv sa\ 

“Contraeuns’ and Builders’ AssocmUou’s goin’ to declare a lock- 
out from Monday on.” 

“And how’s the union 

“Wc got a full treasury WeVe goin’ to fight.” 

Baldwin sat dowm on the edge of the desk. ‘ I wish T knew what 
Mayor Mikherti attitude was on all this.” 

“That reform gang’s just tieadin’ waiei like they always dp,” 
said Ctus savagely biting the end off » rigar. “When’s this decision 
going to be made public?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Well keep in touch with us,” 

“All right gentlemen. And please don’t call me on the phon^, 
It don't look exactly right. You see it ain't my office.” 
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“Might )>r wire-taj^n’ gob’ Tho^ fellers won’t stop at 

nothb . \V"ell see ye'Jater 'Jofcy/’’ ^ ^ 

Joe Ttodded and walked out fialdwm turned frowning to Gus 
“Gm I don’t know what Vm goin’ to do with you if you don’t 
keep out orf all this labour stuff. A. born {jolirician like you ought 
to nave better sense. You just can't get away with it.” , 

“But we got the whole damn town lined up/’ ^ 

“I know a whole lot of the town that isn’t lined up. But thank 
Heavens that’s not my business. This bond stuff is all right, but 
if you get into a mess with this stuke business I couldn’t handle 
your case. The firm wouldn’t stind for it,” lie whispered fiercely 
Then he said aloud in his usual voice, ‘*Well how’s the v.nfe, Gus^” 
Outside in the shiny marble hall, Joe O’Kccfi* was whistling 
Sweet Rosy O'Gracly wailing foi the elevator. Imagine a guy havin’ 
a knock-out like that for a secretary. He stopped whistling and let 
tlic breath out silcntlv llmmgh pursed lips, fn the elevatoi Ik 
greeted a wall-cytd man in a check suit “Hullo Buck.” 

"‘Been on voLir vacation ycl^” 

Joe Sstood with his feet apart and lus fiands in his pockets Hr 
shook Kis bead “I get off vSatiu day.” 

, guess ril rake in a couple o' days at Atlanfr City myself ” 
f‘How do you do It?” 

“Oh the kid’s clcvci ” 

Coming our of the building O’Keefe had to make his way through 
people crowding into the pc»rlal A slate sky sagging between the 
talrh buildings was spatting the pavements walh ftfty-cent picct's 
Men were running to covet with iheir straw hats under then coats 
Tvyo girls had itiadc houds of newspaper over their summer bonnets 
He snatched blue of their eves, a glint of lips and teeth as he passed 
He walked fast to the corner and cangln an uptown car on the run 
The rain advanced down the street m j solid sheet glimmering, 
swishing, beating newspapers flat, prancing in silver nipples along 
th^ asphalt, striping windows, putting shine on ^he paint of the 
street-cars and raxi-cahs. Above Fourteenth there was no rain^ the 
air was sultry. 

“A funny thing weather,” said an old man next to him. O’Keefe 
grunted. ^‘When I was a boy onct I saw it rain on one side of th(^ 
street au’ a house was struck by lighmin’ an’ on our side not :i 
drop fell though the old man wanted it bad for some tomatoplants 
he’d just set out,” 
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Crossing Twcnty-third 0%cc(c caught^ sigh; o£ the tower of 
Madison Square Garden. He jumped off the cai^ the momentum 
carried him in hide running steps to the kecb^jTwrmng his coai- 
collar down again he started across the square. On the end of a 
b^-nch under a tree drowsed Joe Harland. O’Keefe pluiljb:d down in 
the scat beside him. 

“Hello Joe. Have a cigai.” 

“Hello Joe. Vm glad to see you my bo\. "J h-inks. It*s many a 
tljy since I’ve smol^jd one of thc'ic thin :s . . Wlut are you up 
to? Ain’t this kind or our of yom Ix^al?” 

“I ftk kinder blue so- I ihoughl I'd buy nic .1 ticket to the fight 
Saturday ” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Hell I duiino'. . . . Ihiiigs don’t ssreni to go nght Here IVe got 
myselj all deep in this poluKal game and tb.eie don’t seem to be no 
future in it. C’fod I wi<:h f was educated like you ” ^ 

“A lot of good it’s done' me ” , , 

“I wouldn’t say that. . . If I ^ould ever gii on the track you 
were on I bet ye 1 wouldn’t lose out.” 

“You can’t tell ]oc, funiiv things gel into a man.” 

“There’s women and tfiat sort of stufT.” 

“No I don’t mean th it, . . . You get kinder disgusted,” 

“But hell I don’t sec ln>w a guy wiih .*nough jack can gif 
disgusted.” 

“Then maybe it was boo/e, 1 don't k.iow ” 

lliey sal silent a niniut(‘ The lircinoon was flushing with 
sunset The cigarsmokr was blur and uinkly about their heads. 

“Look at the swell dame, . I ‘lok at ihe way she walks. Ain’t 
she a fxachenno? That’s the wa\ I hkc ’em, all slick an’ frilly with 
iheir lips made up . "I’akcs j ick to lound with dames like 
that.” 

“They’re no different from amlxidv else, Joe ” 

“The hell you say.” 

“Say Jlk* you ha\en’t got an extra dollai on yo’i?” 

“Maybe I have,” 

“My stomach’s a httle out of order. ... I'd like to take a Uttle 
something to steady it, and I’m flat till I get paid Saturday . . ^ ^ 

. you understand , . . you’re sure vuu don’t mind? Give 
your address and I’ll send it to you hrsi thing Monday morning.” 

“Hell don’t you worry about it, I’ll see yez around somewhercs.” ' 
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“Thank you Joe. And for God’s sake don’t buy any more Blue 
Peter, Mines on^a margin without asking me about it. 1 may he 
a back numbeTbut I can .stdl tell a ^dld*hi‘ick with my eyes 
closed/^ , 

**Wdl I got my money back.” 

. “It took the deviPs own luck to do it.” 

“Jez it strikes me funny me loanin’ a dollar to the guy who 
owned half the street.” 

“Oh I never had as much as thev said I did*.}’ 

“This, is a funny place ” 

“Where?” 

“Oh I dunno, I guess cvciy where . . . Well so long Jcx', I 
guess I’ll go along an’ buy that iickei. . . . ]tz ifs goin’ to he a 
swell fight.” 

Joe Harland watched the jnung man’s sliort jerky stride as he 
went off down the path with his sii aw hat on the side of his head. 
Then he got to Ins feet and walked cast along Twcnty-thnd Street, 
llic pavements and house walls still gave oil heat although the sun 
had set* He stopped omside a eornci saKx)n and examined carefully 
a group of stuffed cnniiics, gicy with dust, that occupied the centre 
of the window. Through the swinging doors a sound of quiet voices 
and a malty coolness sce^nd into the street He suddenly flushed and 
bit his upper lip and aftei a furtive glance up and down the street 
went in through the swinging doors and shnnihled up to the brassy 
bottle-glittcnng bar. 

After the ram outdoois the plastci) backstage smell was pungent 
in their nostrils, Tllcn hung the wet raincoat on the back of the door 
and put her umbrella in a cornei of the dressing room where a little 
puddle began m spread from it “And ill I could think of,” she was 
saying in a low voice to Stan who folliwcd her staggering, “was 
a funny song somebody ’d told me when I was a little girl about 
And the only man who siuvivcd the flood was long4cggeci Jack ol 
the Isthmus.” 

“God I don’t sec why people have children. It\s an admission of 
defeat. Procreation is the admission of an incomplete organism 
Procreation is an admission of defeat.” 

“Stan for Heaven’s sake don’t shout, you’ll shock the stage- 
hands. ... I oughtn’t to have let yem come. You know ihe wav 
people gossip round a theatre/’ 
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“FU be quiet just like a lit ^usc, \ , . Just let me wait till 
Milly comes to dress you,' Seeinig you 4^eg» is' only remaining 
plcvisui^ . I admit that as an organissm Tm inecfcaplcte.” 

“You won't be an organism of any kind if you don’t sober up.” 

“Fm gojiig to drink . . . Fm going to drink' till when I cut 
myself whisky runs out. What's the gtxxl of bkx>d wiiai yon can 
have whisky?’’’ 

“Oh Stan,” 

"‘Tnc only thing an inccvmpletc organism can do is drii^k. , * . 
You complete beautiful cjrganisms don’t need to drink, , , -Fm 
going to lie down and go by by,” 

“Don't lor Heaven’s sake. If \<ai go and jiass out here Fll never 
fuigive you-” 

There \vas a soft double kno^k .it the door “Come in MiUy,” ' 
Milly was a small wrinkle-f.iccd woman witli black eyes. A touch 
of negro blood made her purj)le-grcy lips thick, gave a lividness to 
her very while skin 

“It’s eight fifteen dear,” slio said as slie bustled in. She gave a 
c|uick look at Stan and lurncd to Fllen with a lillie wry frown. 

“Stan you’ve got to go awav Fll meet von at the Reaux Arts 
or anywhere you like aftenvaids.” 

“I want to go by-by,” 

Sitting in front of the mirror at hcjt die^sing table Ellen was 
wiping cold cream off her face with quick tlabs of a little towel, 
luoni her make-up liox a smell of grease-paint and cocoa-butter 
melted fatly through the i xini 

“I don’t know what m tio with him loniuhi,'’ she whispered to 
Vlillv as she slipped off Ikt dres'. "‘Oh I vvjsli he would stop 
drinking ” 

“Fd put liim in the showei and turn cold water on Itim deary.” 

“How’s the house tonight Milly"” 

“Pretty thin Miss Elaine ” 

“I guess it’s the bad weather Fm going u> !)C terrible.” 

“Don't let him get you worked up dear;. Men ain’t worth it,” 

“I want to go by-by ” Stan wa^ '^*''\aying and frowning in the 
centre of the room, “Miss Elaine 111 put him in the baihrocnn; 
nobody’ll notice him there.” 

“That’s It, let him go to sleep in tlie bath tub.” 

“Elite Fll go by-by in the bath tub.” 

The two women pushed him into the bathroom. He flopped 
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limply into tlic tub, and lay th^rc asleep with Hs £cct in the air and 
his head on the faucissts* Mi|ly caakiing little rapid clucking 
noises vipth her tongue. ^ ^ 

**He\s like a sleepy baby when" he’s like whispered Ellen 

She stuck tlie fold^ bathmat under his head and brushed 
the ' sweaty hair oS his forehead. He was hardly breathing. She 
leaned ana kissed his eyelids very sotdy, 

, ‘*Miss Elaine you must hurry . . . curtain’s ringing up/* 

*^Look quick am I all right?’’ 

“Pretty as a picture . . Lord love you dear,” 

Ellen ran down the stairs and luund to the wings, stood there, 
panting with terror as if she had just missed being run over by an 
automobile, grabbed die music roll she had to go on with from the 
property man, got her cue and walked on into the glare. 

‘^Ho'W do you do it EJainc?” Harry (joUwdser was saying, 
shaking his calf’s licad fiom the chair behind her. She coniild sec 
him in the luirroi as slu took her make-up ulT. A taller man with 
grey eyes and eyebrows stood besule him “^’^ou remember when 
they first -cast \oii fur the part 1 said to Mr. Fallik, Sol she can’t do 
it, didn^tlSoI?” 

*‘Surc you did Harry/’ 

thought that no giil so young and beautiful could put, you 
know . , . put the p.ission an’ terror into it, do you understand? . 

Sol and I weie out front for that scene in the last act ” 

*‘Wonderfuk wonderful,” gioancd Mr. Fallik. “Tell us how you 
do it Elaine.” 

The make-up came off black and pink on the cloth Milly mo\ul 
discreetly about the backoroiind hanging up dresses 
**Do yo«u know who it was w’ho conrhed me up on that scene ^ 
John Oglethorpe It’s amazing llie ideas he has about acting/’ 
^^Yes it’s a shame he’s so lazy. . , . He’d lie a very valuable actor.” 
^Tps not exactly laziness . , .” Ellen shook down her hair and 
twisted it in a coil in her two hands. She saw Harry Goldwciser 
nudge Mr. Fallik. 

/Beautiful isn’t it?” 

Red Red Rose going?” 

“Oh’ don’t ask me Elaine. Played exclusively to the usheis last 
week? do you understand? I don’t see why it don’t go, it’s catchy 
. Mae Merrill has a pretty figure Oh, the show business has all 
gone to.hcll/’ 
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Ellen put the last bronze pin coil of her hair. She 

lusscd her chin up. ‘Td like to try sometrang like that.’’ 

“But one thing at the time my dear young lady; we’ve just barely 
got you started as an emotional actress.” 

“I hate it; it's all false. Sometimes 1 want to run, down to the 
toots and tell the audience, go home vou damn fools; Tliis is a 
lotren show and a lot of fake acting and \oa ought to know it. In 
a musical show you could be sincere.” 

“Didn't 1 tell ye she was nuts Sol? Didn’t I tell ye she was.3Wts'?” 

“ril use some of that little sjietrh in my jaibliritv next woek. * . . 
i tan work it in fine.” 

“You can’t have her crabhin’ the show.” 

“No but I can work it in in that column about aspiradonl of 
celebrities. . . . You know, this guy is Piesidcnt of the Zozodotiit 
Company and would rather have been a fireman and another would 
rjther have been a keeper at the Zoo . . GreatJ^uman interest 
stuff.” 

“You can tell them Mr, Fallik tint I think the woman’s place is 
m the home ... for the leeble minded,” 

“Ha ha ha/’ laughed Elairy Goklvvcis(‘i showing the gold teeth 
m the sides of his mouth “lUii I know you could dunce and sing 
with die best of ’em, Elaine ” 

“Wasn’t I in the choius for two ycuis before I manied 
Oglethorpe?” 

“You must have started in the cradle,” said Mr. Fallik leering 
under his grey lashes. 

“Well I mUsSt ask you gentlemen tu get out of here a minute 
while 1 ( hange. I’m all wringing w i everv niglu after that last act.” 

“We got to get along answay . . do ^ou understand? . . , Mind 
if I use vour bathroom a sec^” 

Milly stood in front i>f the bathroom clooi Elicn aiught the 
Jetty glance of her eyes far apart m her blank white face. “I’ltl afraid 
you can’t Harry, n's out of older.” 

“I’ll go over to Charles’s. . . 111 tell Thompson to have a 
plumber come and look at it. . , . 11 good night kid. Be good.” 

“Good night Miss Oglethorpe,” said Mr. Fallik creakily, ^‘and 
if you can’t be good be careful ” Milly closed the dooi after 

“Whec, that’s a relief,” cried Ellen and stretched out her arxm, 

“I tell you I was scared deary. . . , Don’t you ever let ajny Icller 
like that come to the theatre with ye. I’ve seen many a. good trouper 
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ruined by things like that Fm tellin’ ye because Fm fond of you 
Miss Elaine^ an' Vm old I ab<?ut idle diow business.” 

“Of course you are Millyi and ypuVe quite right too. . . . Let’s 
see if wc can 'wake him Up. 

“My God Milly, look at that,” 

Stan was lying as they had left him in the bathtub full of watci . 
The tail of his coat and one hand wer«? floating on top of the water 
“Get up out of there Stan you idiot ... He might catch his death. 
You fool, you fool.” Ellen took him by the hair and shook his head 
from side to side. 

“Opch that hurts,” he moaned in a sleep v child's voice. 

“Get up out of there Stan. . . You’re soaked.” 

He threw back his head and his eyes snapped open. “Why so 
I am.” He raised himself with his hands on the sides of the tub and 
stood swaying, dripping into the water that was yellow from his 
clothes and shoes, braying his loud laugh Ellen leaned against the 
bathroom door laughing with her eyes full of tears. 

‘^You can’t get mad at him Milly, that’s what makes him so 
exasperating. Oh what are we going to do^^” 

“Lucky he wasn’t drowndccl. . . . Give me your papers and 
pocket-book sir I’ll try and dry ’em with a towel,” said Milly. 

“But you can’t go past the doorman like that . . . even if W'c 
wring you out. . . , Stan you’ve got to take off all your clothes and 
put on a dress of mine Then you can wear my rain cape and we 
can wliisk into a taxi tab and take you home. . . . What do you think 
Milly?” 

Milly was rolling her eyes and shaking her head as she wrung 
out StanS coat. In the wash basin she had piled die soppy remains 
of a pocket-book, a pad, pencils, a jack-knife, two rolls of film, 
a flask. 

“I wanted a bath anyway,” said Stan. 

“Oh 1 could beat you. Well you’re sober at least.” 

“Sober as a penguin ” 

“Well you’ve got to Jiess up in my clothes that’s all. . . 

“I can’t wear girl’s clothes,” 

“You^ve got to. ... You haven’t even got a raincoat to cover 
that mess. If you don't I’ll lock you up in the bathroom and leave 
you.” 

“All right Ellie. , . , Honest Fm terribly sorry,” 

Milly was wrapping the clothes in newspaper after wringing 
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them out la the batlitub. Stan lpokc4 at hiwclf in the mirror. 
“Gosh Tm an indecent sight in this dress. • . . Ish gcbibblc.” 

“IVe never seen anything so disgusting kwking. ... No you 
look very $wcct, a little tough perhaps. . . . Now for God’s sake 
keep your face towards me when you go past old Barney.” 

“My shoes are all squudgy.” 

“It can’t be helped. . . . Thank Heaven 1 had this cape here. . . . 
Milly you’re an angel to clear up all this mess.” 

“Good night deary, and remembci what I said. . , . I'm telliii' 
\e that’s all. . . 

“Stan take little steps and il we meet anybody go right and 
jump ill a taxi. . . . You can get away with anything if you 'dq it 
quick enough.” Ellen’s hands weie trembling as they came idqvyn 
the steps. She tucked one in under Stan’s elbow and began talking 
m a low chatty voice. . . “You see dear, Daddy came round to 
sec the show two or thiee nights ago and he was shocked to death. 
He said he thuuglit a giil demeaned herself showing her feelings 
like that before a lot of people . . Isn’t it killing? . . . Still he was 
impressed by the wnre-ups the Hetald and World gave me Sun- 
day. . . . Good night Barney, nasty night. . . . My Gcxl. . . . Here s 
a taxi, get in. Where arc you going Out of the dark of the taxi, 
out of his long face niuflled in the blue hcx>d, his eyes were so 
bright black they frightened her like coming suddenly oii a deep 
pit in the dark. 

“All right we’ll go to my house. Might as well be hanged for a 
sheep. . , . Driver please g to Bank Street.” The taxi started They 
were jolting through the cnss-cioss planes of red light, green light, 
\ellow light beaded with lettering of Broadway, Suddenly Stan 
leaned ovei her and kissed her hard very quicklv on the mouth, 

“Stan you’ve got to stop drinking. It’s getting bevond a joke.” 

“Why shouldn’t tilings gee beyond a jokc^ You’re getting beyond 
a joke and I don’t complain,” 

“But darling you’ll kill yourself.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh 1 don’t understand you Stan ” 

“I don’t understand you Elbe, but I lo\e you very . . . exoi'di- 
nately much.” There was a broken iremoi m his very low voice 
that stunned her with happiness, 

Ellen paid the taxi. Siren dirobbing in an upward shriek that 
burst and trailed in a dull wail down the street, a fire engine 
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went by led and gleaming, th,en a ,hook*and-laddcr with bell 
clanging. , 

“Let’s g& tb 

“Wi'A you in tho«c dojjiw, * . . Wc’ll do no such thing.” 

He followed her Sif^t imo the house and up the stairs. Her long 
room was cool and fresh smelling, 

“Ellic you’re not sore at mc^” 

“01 course not idiot child.” 

She undid the sodden bundle ot his clothes and took them int!/ 
the kilcbeneltc to diy beside the gas stove. 'J he sound of the phono 
giaph playing //e'f a devd in hn own home town called her back. 
&an had taken ofl the clicss. He was dancing round with a chaii 
for a partner, hci blue jiaddcd dressing gown flying out from his 
ihm hairy legs. 

“Oh Stan you [iiecious idiot ” 

He pul down the chan and (atne love aids her brown and male 
and lean in the silly dressing-gown. The phonograph came to the 
end of the tune and the iccord went on lasping round and round. 



V. Went to the Animals’ Fair 


Red light. MdL , 

A bloc\ deep fmr ran/{jf of cais u . ^ ossing, 

fenders in tad lights, mudguards it taping mudguards, motois 
pi^rring hot, exhausts reeling, cats ft am Babylon and 
famaiea, ears ftom Montau{, Pott Icffct^vn, Patchoguc, 
limousines from Long Beach, bar Rod^away, roadsters from 
Great NeC^ . . , cars full of alters and wet hdthing suits, 
uin-}>ingcd^''necl{s, mouths nid^y from sodas and hot 
Jawgs , . . cars dusted with pollen of ragweed and golden 
rod. 

Green light Motors race, gears screech into first The 
curs space out, flow w a long tthhon along the ghostly 
cement road, between hhul{-u>tn(iowcd blocks of coftcr^e 
factories, between bright dubbed colours of signboards to- 
wards the glow over the citv that stands up incredibly otto 
the night s\y hl{c the glow of a great lit tent, lihe the yellow 
tall bult{ of a tent show. 


S ARAJEVO, the word stuck in her ihunit when she tried, to say 

Jt. . . * 

‘‘It’s terrible to thmk of, tcinbk/’ Cleorge Baldwin was 
groaning. “The Street’ll g^- [iliunb io> rnH . . . 'They 'll close the 
St(ck Exchange, only thing to do.” 

“And I’ve never been to Euiopc nlhci. ... A war must be an 
c vtraoidniary thing to see ” lUIcn u) hei blue velvet dress with a 
Inill cloak over it leaned ba(k against the cuslnons ol the taxi that 
whirred smoothly under them. “I always think of history as hllio- 
graphs 111 a school book, gcneials making puKlainations, little dn'; 
figtijcs running across faelcls with then arms .pread out, facsui:>iles 
of signatures.’" Cones of light cutting into mnes of light along the 
hot humramg roadside, hcadlighu ‘olashing tiees, houses, bijl- 
Ixjards, telegraph poles with broad blushes of whitewash. The taXi 
made a half turn and stopped in front of a roadhouse that oossed 
pink light and ragrime thiough every chink, 

“Big crowd tonight,” said the taxiraan to Baldwin when he paid 
him. , ' 
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‘‘I wonder why,’’ asked lillen. 

‘*Pc Canarsie moider has sumpen to do wid at I guess.” 

^‘What’s that?” 

“Sumpch terrible. I Sffeen it” 

*‘You saw the mutder?” 

didn’t see him do it. I seen dc bodies laid out stiff before dey 
took ’em to de morgue Us kids used to call dc guy Santa UJaus 
’came he had white whiskers . Kuowed inm since 1 was a iitilt 
fellcT.” The cars behind weie honking and Kisping their k^axonr 
”I bcttCT git a move on . . . Ciood night lady.” 

The red hallway smelt oi lobstci and steamed clams and eoek- 
talk. 

“Why hello Gus^ . . Elaine let me intioducc Mr. and Mrs, 
McNiek . . . This IS Miss Oglethorpe ” Ellen shook the big hand 
of a rcd-nccked snub-nosed man and ilic small precisely glo\^d 
hand of his wife. ”Gus I'll sec you befoie we go . . .” 

Ellen was following the head waitei's swallow-tails along the 
edge of the diiict iloor Tlic) sat at a table beside the wall. The 
music was playing h/rfyhuJy s /A >///(> // Baldwin hummed it as 
he hung over her a second atrangmg the wiap on the back ot her 
chair, 

“Elaine you are the loveliest person . he began as he sat down 
opposite her “It seems so liornble. I don't sec bow it’s possible.” 

“What?” 

"‘This war. I enn’l dunk of anything else.” 

“I can . . She ktpi hci c\es on tin menu. “Did you notice 
those two people I mtiiiduced to you?” 

“Yes. Is that the McNiel whose name is m the paper nil tlie 
lime? Some low about a buildcis’ strike and die Interboiougb 
bond issue.” 

“It's all polities i bet hc\ glad of the war, [xioi old Gus. It’ll do 
one thing, it’ll keep tliat row otT th<’ front page. . . . I’ll tell you 
about him in a niuiuic. ... I don’t suppose you like steamed clams 
do you? They are very good here.” 

‘Tidorge 1 adore steamed clams ” 

“Then we’ll liavc a regular old-fashioned Long Island shore 
dinner. What do vou think of that?” Laying her gloves away on 
the edge of the table her hand brushed against the vase of rusty 
red and yellow roses. A shower of faded petals fluttered on to her 
hand, her gloves, the table. She shcx>k them off her hands. 
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‘‘And do liave him lake thci>c Wretetod away George. . . . 
1 luic taded llovvcrs.” 

, Steam from the plated twwl of clams uncoiled in the rosy glow 
iiom the lampshade. Baldwin watched her fingers,' pink and 
Innbcr, pulling the dams by thw, long necks out of their shells, 
dipping them in melted butter, and popping them 'dripjaag in her 
iiK^ath. She was deep in eating clams. He sighed. “Elaine , ^ . Tni 
A very unhappy man, . . . Seeing Gus Me N id's wife Its the first 
tune in ycarsS. Think of il I was crazy lu ic>\». with her and now 
1 can't remember wh<it her fust name was . . I'liiiny isift 
Hungs had been extremely slow' ever siike i iiad set up in practice 
f(;T mysdf. It Wtis a lash thing to da, <r 1 w..^ onlv two years out 
o{ law^ school and had no money to luu t-n ! vias lash ju those days. 
I’d decided that if 1 didn’t get a case iIlii cl 1 cl ^luKk c* ery thing 
and go back to a cleikship. I went out for a w i\k Ut dear my head 
and saw a linght ca« shunting ciown Islcvcnth Av^enuc run into a 
milk wagon. It was a Ivnricl mess and svhc'ii we'd prked the fellow 
up 1 said to nr, sdt I’d got luin liis nglufiil d linage^ oi Kaukritjit 
mysdf in the aticmpi I won lus tasc and that brought me to ihe 
notice oi various people* downtown, and that slatted lum on lus 
c ueci and me on mine/’ 

‘So he drove a milk wagon did he ^ 1 dunk milkmen arc the 
nicest jx'oplc in the world Mine's the cutesr thing.” 

“Klanie you won't icpcat this to any' me . 1 feel the cx>mpletcst 
conridemc in you/' 

''dliat's vcrv nice oi > n (korge Isn't n imaifing the way giiLs 
are gc'tting \{) look moK like Mis ( asiK f vc-n elay^ Just look 
round this rcx>m.'^ 

\Shc was like a wild rose klauiv , lic,h and pink and full of (hc 
hish, and now' she's a ridu'i siunip> inlslne^s like Icxiking lillle 
woman/’ 

”Aad you’re as fit as you ever were, d hat's die" way it goes/’ 

“I vvondcT . .You dojfl know lurw erupty and hollow every- 
iluiur WMS bdore I met urn All GcciK and I t ,ui do is make each 

o ^ 

other miserable/' 

“Wlicre IS she now?” 

‘kShe’s up at Bar Ilaibour. . . 1 h ul lurk and all sorts of suooeas 

when I was still a young man. . . I'm not forty yet.” 

“Rut I should think it would be fascinating. You must eujoy 
the law or you wouldn't be such a success at it/' 
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‘ Oil success * * . success X ♦ 4 what docs il rriean'^'* 

"Vd Uke a little of it/' 

“But my dcat girl you have it/' 

‘*Oh hot what I mean/’ 

**But It isi/t anyi’uB any ’m<xh. All 1 do i& sit in the oflice and let 
the young fellows do the woik. My iuture's all cut out for me. 1 
suppose 1 could get solemn and ponn)c>iis and practice hulc piivate 
vices , , . but there's more in me than that/' 

“Why don’t you gO' into- politics?” 

“Why should I go u}i to Washington into the gicasy Ixukwaio 
wdien Vm right on the spot where the) give the oidcrs? The tcr}:il)lc 
thing about havjng New^ Yoik go* stale on you is thal thcit’s 
nowhere else. lt\ the Kvj) of tlie woild. All we can do is go round 
and lound in a sepm k h age /’ 

Ellen was WMtching the j)ioj)lc in light summer clothes darning 
on the waxed sc|uarc of flooi m the centtc, she cauglii sight of 
Tony Hunter’s oval pink and white face at a table on the far side 
ofethc room. Ogle(!KJi[K was not wnli him. Stan s fneud Herf sat 
with his back K' hei She waulicd htm langlung, hts long rumpled 
black head poised a liule askew on a su'aggl) neck. The other two 
men she didn’t know. 

^‘Who aix you looking at?” 

“just some ft tends oi jo)o\s, . . I vvoiidcr how on earth they 

got way out hue It’s not cAactl) on that gang’s beat/’ 

“Always the way whui 1 try to gU awav with somcilnng/’ said 
Baldwin with a wiy smile. 

^‘1 should sav youkl done cxacll) what you wauled to all your 
life.” 

“Oh Elaine if vouVl only kt me du wh.ii I want to now. I want 
yob to let me make you haji()y. Yoi/ie such a brave little girl 
making your way all alone the wav you do. By gad you are so full 
of k>ve and m\stciy and glitter . , He tallcred, ttjok a deep 
swi^low oI wine, vvcni on with fluslnng face. “I feel like a school- 
boy , . * I’m makmg a fex)! of mvsf If Elaine Td do anything in the 
w<iirld for you.” 

“Wh&II all Tm going to ask you to do is to send away this lobster. 
I don't thank it’s lenibly good.” 

“The devil . . . maybe it isn't. . , , Here waiter! ... I was so 
rattled f didn’t know I was eating it.” 

“You can get me some supreme of chicken instead.” 
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“Suicly vou pom child you must bc' Carved’* , 

. . And a little cocn on liie 'a?lk 1. •' , |)%iS«!crstand now why 
you make such a good lawyer, George. Any jury would have burst 
out sobbing long ago at such an impassioned plea.’* 

*‘How about you Elaine*^” 

“George plcai^e don't ask me.” 

At the table where Jimms Heir sat thtv vvck dunking whiskcs 
ajid soda, A yelloW'Skmiud iinn with light h.hi .mel a thui nose 
‘.tamling out crooked between Gnldisli blue c)cs was talking'in a 
confidential sing-song: “Honest 1 had 'em lashed to tlie- uiast, 
'J'hd {iolicc depaitment is cookov), absoluuly uK>k(X) treating- it 
as a tape and suicide case That old man and his lovely innocent 
daughter wcic'muidercd, loiilly murdered And do you know Who 
b) . . ?” He pointed a chubby cigaictic-siaiiicd linger at Tony 
Hunter. 

“Don’t give me the thud degiee judge I don't know anything 
about It,” he said dropping his )t>ng lashes o\cr his eyes. 

“By the Black Hand” 

“You tell ’em Bullock,” sanl Jiniinv Hcif Jauglung. Bullock 
brought his hst down on the table so that the plates and glasses 
pnglcd. “C-ariaisic's lull ol tlu Black ILmd, full of anarchists and 
kionappers and undesnable citi/cns. It's oni business to ferret cm 
out ana vindicate the honemr of this p)or old man and lus beloved 
daughter We arc going to Mudicate tlv honour of poor old monkey- 
flee, what’s his namef”’ 

“Mackintosh,” said fiinniy. “And ttie people lound here used 
10 call lurn Santa Claus. Of course everybody admits he’s been 
ciazy for years.” 

“We admit nothing but the inajcst) id Anuncan uii/enhood 

Ikit hell’s bells wliat'a the use when this goddam war takes the 
whole front page^ 1 was going to- have a full page spicad and they've 
cut me down to half *i column Ain’t it thr hfe^” 

“You might work up something about how he was a lost heir to 
the Austrian throne and had bcci n^urdcred lor political reasons.”' 

“Not such a bad idear Jimmy ” 

“Hut it’s such a hoiriblc thing,” said Tony Hunter. 

“You think we’re a lot of callous brutes, don’t you Tony?’* 

“No I just don’t see the pleasure people get out of reading about 

It.” ‘ ' 
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“C;h ii’s alLxn the day’s work/’ said Jimiay. “What gives me 
gooscflcbh IS "the arxxiics wbilimg, fielgr^dcr bombarded, Belgium 
invaded ... all that it . - . They’ve killed 

James/* **Who;s he?” 

‘‘French Socialist” ^ 

“Those goddam French are so goddam degenei'ate all they can 
do IS figlit duels and sleep with each other's wives. I bet the Germans 
are in Pans in two weeks,” 

“It couldn’t last long>” said Framingham, a tall ceremonious man 
with a whispy blo-nd moustache who sat beside Hunter. 

“Well rd like to g('t an assignment as war correspondent” 

“Say Jimmy do \on know this French gu) who's bar-kcep here?” 

'^‘Congo Jakc^ Suic I know him.” 

“Is he a good guy^” 

“He’s swell.” 

“Let’s go out and talk to Inm Idc might give us some dope about 
this here murdti God I’d liLc it if 1 (onid hitcli it on to die World 
Conflia.” 

“I have the greiicsi Lonfideiui ” liad begun Framingham, “that 
the British will patJi it up ^c)mehow^” Jimmy lollowcd Bullock 
towards the bai. 

Crossing the room he caught siglu of Idlcii. tier hau was ver) 
red in the glow fiom the lamp beside her, Baldwin was, ^caning 
towwds her acK«ss the table with moist lips and bright eyesdjiinmv 
feh so-mefliing glittering go i>lT m his chest like a iclcased spring. 
Hc^turned his luad awav suddt nU lor tear sbe should see him. 

Bullock turnul and nudged him m the nbs. “Say Jimmy wlu> 
the hell are those two gu)s came out with us?” 

“They arc friends of Kiiih\ I don’t know dicrn particular!) 
wdlk Frdimingham's an intcnoi d^'corator 1 think ” 

At the bar under a pictuic of the Lusitania stood a dark man m 
a white coat distended by a deep gorilla chest. He was vibrating 
a sht^ker between his vciy hairy hands A waiter stood in front of the 
bar with a tiay of ccxktail glasses. The cocktail foamed into them 
greenish white. 

“Hello Congo,” said Jimmy. 

“Ahdx>asoir monsieui ’Krf, 9:1 hichc?” 

“Pretty good . . Say Congo 1 want you to meet a friend of mine. 
This is Gr^nt Bullock of the American.'' 

“Very please* You an’ Mr. ’Erf ’avc something on the ’ousc sir.” 
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The waiter raised the clinking tray of glasses to s^uldcr height 
and carried them out on the flat of his hand, 

'‘I suppose a gin ruin all that whiskey butd’d lake one . . 
l^rink something with us won’t you Congo-r” Bulkjck ,put a foot 
up on the brass rail and took a sip. “I was wondering,’’ hfc said 
slowly, *1f there was any dcjpe going round about this ihlifder down 
the road/* 

“Fweryliody ’awe his teyoiic ...” 

Jimmy caught a faint wink fiom one of Congo’s deep set 'black 
eves. “Do' you live out here^" he asked to keep from giggling, 

“In the middle of the night 1 hear an automobile go- by very fast 
wid de cut out open. I link rna\bc it lun into something bccaitfsc 
It stopped very quick and eome hack rnueh faster^ lickety-split/’; ' 
^*Did you hear a shot?” 

Congo shook his head mysteriously “I Var voices, very angree 
voices.” ^ 

“Gosh I’m gtung to look into this,” said Bullock tossing off the 
end of his drink. “lat\ go liack in the giils ” i 

Ellen was looking at the f^cc wnnklcd like a walnut and the 
dead codfish eyes of the waiter pouring toflee Baldwin was leaning 
hack in his chan staring at hti thiough lus eyelashes. He was 
talking in a low monotone : 

“CauT you see that I’ll go mad if I can’t have you. You are the 
only thing in the world I ever wanted 

“George I don’t want to lie h.id r>y <inylx;d\, . . . Can’t you 
understand that a woman wants some fiecdoni’^ Do be a sport 
about it. I’ll have to go home if yo;. laJk like that ” 

“Why have you kept me dangling ihcni^ rni not the snit of 
you can play like a tjout You know that pertccll\ well.” 

Slic looked straight at him wiih wide grev vyc:>; the light gave a 
sheen of gtvld to the little brown s[)erks in the uis 

“It’s not so easy never to be able to liav Inends.” She looked 
down at her fingers on the edge ol the tabic His eyes were oti the 
glint of the coj>per along her cytlasl • Suddenly he snapped the 
silence that was lightening between them. 

“Anyway let’s dance/’ 

J’ai fait trois fois le tour du mondc 
Dans mes voyages. 
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hummed Ccmgo Jake as ^ big shining shaker quivered between 
his hairy hands. The narrow grem-papesced bar was swelled imd 
warped with bubbling voices, spiral exhalations of drinks^ sharp 
clink of icc and glasses, an occasional strain of music from the other 
tooth* Jimmy Hcrf stocxl alone in the corner sipping a gin fr/z. 
Next him Gus McNiel was slapping Bullock on the back and 
r?oanng in his ear : 

“Why if they don’t close the Srock. Exchange - • . god-a’mighiv 
. . . before the blow-up comes there’ll be an opportunity. . . . Well 
Ixgorry don’t you forgci it A panic’s the lime for a man witli a 
cool head to make money.” 

‘^There have been some btg failures already and this is just the 
first whiff. . . 

‘‘Opportunity knocks hut once at a young man’s door. . , . You 
listen to me when tlier( ’s a big failure C)f one o’ ihein brokerage 
firms honest men can bkss themselves. . . . But you’re not putting 
cverytlun’ I’m tt llin’ ve in the paper, arc you^^ There’s a gCK>d 
guy, . . , Most of you fellers go aro-und puttin’ words in a man’s 
mouth. Can’t trust one of vou. I’ll tell you one thing though the 
lock-out is a wondcitul tiling for the contractors. Won’t be tio 
houSediiuldin’ wath a war cm an) way.” “It won’t last morc’n two 
weeks and I don’t see what it has to do^ with us anyway.” 

“But conditions’ll be nflcctecl all over the world. . . . Coatditions 
. , . , Hello joey wliat the hell do you want^” 

“rd like to talk to you prnate for a minute sir. There’s some bin 
news. . . 

The bar emptied gradually. Jimmy Ilcrf was still standing at 
die end against ihe wall. 

never gel diunk, Mr ’Erf,” Congo Jake sat down back of 
the bar to drink a emp of coffee. 

“I’d rather watch the other fellows ” 

“Very good. No use spend a lot o’ money ’ave a ’eadachc next 
day/^ ' 

“Tbat’s no way for a barkcep to talk.” 

‘T say what I tink,” 

“Say I’ve always wanted to ask you. . . . Do you mind telling 
me? * ^ , How did you get the name of Congo Jakc^^” 

Conro Idughcd deep in his chest. “I dunno. . . When I very 
leetlc I first go to sea dey call me Congo because I have curly hair 
an’ dark like a nigger. Den when I work in America, on American 
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ship an’ all zat, guy ask me, ‘How you feel Congo^’ and I siu 
Jake ... so dey call me Congo fake,” 

‘ “It’s some uick-uamc. . , . I thought you*d fcdlowed the sen.” 

"‘It’s a ’ard life, ,\ . [ tell you Mr. ’JEit, there’a someting about 
Tiic unlucky. When I first remember on a pcniche, you know what 
1 mean . , , in canal, a big man not my fader beat me up every 
clay. Then I run away and work on sail-boats in and. otit <crf 
Bordeaux, you know?” 

“I was there when I was a kid 1 think, ...” 

“Sure. . . . You understand them things Mi. ’t'rf. But a feller 
like you, good education, all ’at, you don't know wliat life is. WJien 
1 was seventeen I come to New York . . . no good. I tink of notjpen 
but raising Cam. Den 1 shipped out ngnn aiid wtait everywhere to 
hell an* gone. In Shanghai 1 learned spik Arnentan an’ tend bar, 
I come back to Trisco an’ got marued. Now>^ I wMiit to be American. 
But unlucky again ste^ Bdoic I many zat girl he^ and me lived 
togedder a year as sweet as pie, bin when we get mained no* gpt>d. 
5>he make tun ol me and (all me F'rendiv because I no ^pik 
American good and den she kick me out of the house an’ I tell 
her go to hdk Funny ting a man’s liic ” 

J’ai fait tnjis fois Ic tour du iruauie 
Dans mes voyages , . . 

lie startdl in his growding h intone 
7’licre was a hand on luTiin)’s aim lie turned “Why Ellie 
what’s the matter?” 

“I’m with a crazy man yui ve got to help me get away.” 

“Look this is Congo Jake. . . ought to know him Elhc, 

he’s a fine man. , . . This is unc irc^ grande aitisie, i\>ngo ” 

“Won’t tlic lady have a Iccllr anizcltc^”’ 

“Have a lilllc drink with us. . . . It’s aw^fullv cozy m here now 
that everybody’s gone.” 

“No thanks I'm gcjing home.” 

“But it’s just the neck of the evening.” 

“Well you’ll have to take the cons. ^ .ences of my crazy man. . ^ , 
Look Herf, have you seen Stan today 
“No I haven’t.” 

“He didn’t turn up when I expected him.” 

“I wish you’d keep him fiom dunking so much, El%, f’fti 
getting worried about him.” 
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‘T know, hut you know what rmcau,” 

“What does our friend here Uiink about all this War-talk?” 

“I won't go. ... A waff-kiiig-man has no; country. I’m going 
to be American ci&en. ... I was in the marine once but. . . 

He slapped his jerking bent forearm with one hand, and a deep 
laugh rattled in his throat . . , “Twentce tree. Moi je suis anarchiste 
vous comprennez monsieur.” 

“But then you can’t be an American citizen.” 

Congo shrugged his shoulders 

“Oh T love him, he’s wonderful,” whispered Ellen in Jimmy’s car. 

, “You know why tlu'v have this here war. . . So' that working- 
men all over won't make big revolution . . . Too busy fighting. So 
Guillaume and Vivi.mi and I’Empcreur d’Aulnche and Krupp and 
Rothschild and Morgin they sav let’s have a war. . . . You know the 
first thing they do? HTcv sliooi iaurcs, because he sociahste. The 
socialists are trailois to the International but all de samee. . . 

bow can they make people light if they don’t want to?” 

“In Europe people are slaves for thousands of ycais. Not like 
’ere. . . . But r\e seen war Very funny. I tended bar in Port 
Arthur, nutten but a kid den It was very funny,” 

“Gee I wish I could get a ]oh as war-correspondent.” 

“I might go as a Red Cic^ss nuise.*’ 

“Corresjxnident very gorxl ting . . Always drunk in American 
bar verv far from battlefield ” 

They laughed. 

“But aren’t wc rather far fiom the battlefield, Herf?” ■ 

“All right let’s dance. You must forgive mt it I dance very 

b^lv.’* 

'“ril kick you if you do anything wrong.” 

His arm was like plaster when he put it round her to dance with 
her. High ashy walls broke and crackled within him. He was 
like a fire-balloon on the smell of her hair. 

“Gfet up on your toes and walk m time to the music. . . . Move m 
straight lines that’s the whole trick.” Her voice cut the quick 
coldly like a tmv flexible sharp mclal-saw. Elbows joggling, faces 
setj ^llywog eyes, fat men and thin women, thin women and fat 
men rotated densely about them. He was crumbling plaster with 
something that rattled achingly in his chest, she was an intricate 
machine of sawtooth stex'l waite bright blue-bright coppcr-brighr in 
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his arms. When they stopped her breasft ijnd tte side of her body 
and hci thigh came against him. He was suddenly full of blood 
steaming with sweat like a runaway horse. A breeze througli an 
open door hustled die tobacco-smoke and the clotted piok air of the 
restaurant, 

“Hcif I want to go down to see the murder cottage; please take 
me ^ , ' 

“As if 1 hadn’t seen enough of X’s marking the sjxit where the 
enme was committed.” , ^ 

In the hall George Baldwin stepped in front of them. He , was 
pale as chalk, his black tic was ciookcch the nostrils of his thin uose 
were dilated and marked with little veins of red, , . 

“Hello George.” 

His voice croaked tartly like a klaxon '*Klaine I've been lookto^ 
foi you. I must speak to you. . . . Mn\bc you think I’m joking. 

J never joke,” 

“Herf e accuse me a minute. Now what is the matter George? 
Come back to the table.” 

“George I was not joking tithir . Herf do you mind ordering 
me a 

Baldwin grabbed hold of hci wrist “Voirve been playing with 
me long enough, do you hear nie^ Sonic d^v some man’s going 
to take a gun and shoot you. You think >ou «.an |)lay me hl-oe all the 
other little snivelling fools. . You'ie no better than a common 
j )i ostitute ” 

“Herf I told you to go get me a tasi ” 

Jimmy bit his lip and went out the iiont doot. 

“Elaine what are you going to i 

“George I will not Ix' bullied” 

Something nickel flashed m Baldwin's hand. Cnis MeNiel stepped 
loiward and gripped his wrist with a big red hand 

“Gimme that George. . . . for God’s sake man pull yoursejf 
together.” He shoved the revolver into his j'xkct Baldwin Wtered 
to the wall in front of him The tngger finger of his nghr hand 
was bleeding, 

“Here’s a taxi,” said Herf looking fiom one to another of tbc 
taut white faces 

“All right you take the girl home, . . . No haim done, just a 
little nervous attack, see? No cause ioi alarm,” McNiel was shout- 
ing in the voice of a man speaking from a soap-box The head 
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waiter and the coat-girl were lookijjg at each othar uneasily. “Didn’t 
. - Gentleman’s a htile ih^voqs . * , aver-work yau 
underst^md,*' McNicl hrought his voice down to a reassuring purr. 
“You jmt forget it,” 

As mey were getting into the taxi Ellen suddenly said in a little 
.child’s voifefe: “I forgot we were going down to see the murder 
cottage* * * , Let’s make him wait. I’d like to walk up and down in 
the sat for a irmnutc/’ There was a smell of salt*marshe$. The night 
was marhled with clouds and iruxinlight. The toads in the ditche‘5 
sounded like sleighbells. 

“Is it far^” she asked. 

“No It’s right down at the corner.” 

Their feet crackled on gravel then ground softly on macadam, 
A headlight blinded tlicni, they stopped to let the car whir by; the 
exhaust tilled then nostnls, (aded into the smell of salt-marshes 
again. 

It was a peaked grev house wnth a small porch facing the road 
screened with broken lattice A big loc'ust shaded it from behind. 
A policeman walked to and fio in front of it whistling ^ntly to 
himself. A mildewed scrap of moon came out'^trom behind the 
clCFuds for a minute, made tin-foil of a bit of broken glass in a 
gaping window, picked out thr little rounded leaves of the locust 
and rolled like a lost dime into a crack in the clouds. 

Neither of them said anything. They walked back towards the 
road-house. 

“Honestly Heif haven’t you seen Stan?” 

“No I haven’t an idt'a where he could be hiding himself.” 

“If you see him lell lum I want him to call me up at once. , . , 
H^^rf what were those women called who followed the armies in 
the French Revolution?” 

“Let’s think. Was u cantonnicres?” 

“Something like that . . Fd like to do that,” 

An electric train whistled far to the right of them> rattled nearer 
and faded into whining distance. 

Drijfiping with a tango the road-house melted pink like a block 
of ice-cream. Jimmy was following her into the taxi-cab, 

“No I want to* be alone, Herf.” 

“But rd like very much to take you home. , . . I don^t like the 
idea of Idting you go all alone.” 

“Please as a friend I ask you.’’ 
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They didn’t shake hands* The taxi kicked dust and a rasp of 
burnt gasojine in hfe face. He stood on the 5 teps reluctant to go 
l>,ick into the noise and fume. 

Nellie McNiel was/' alone at the tabic. In front of her was th< 
L.hair pushed bade wiih his napkin on the back of it where her 
husband had sat. She w is staring su«iighr alicad of her; the dancers 
passed like shadows across her e\cs. Al the other end of the room 
she saw George Baldwin, pale and lean, walk slowly like ^ sick man 

his table. He stood beside the table examining his check carefully, 
paid It and stood looking distractedly round the room. He Was 
going to look at her. The waitei brought the change on a plate |nd 
bowed hw. Baldwin swept the faces of the dancers wnth a block 
glance, turned his back square and walked out. Kemembefiitg the' 
insupportable sweetness of diinese lilies, she felt her eyes filing' 
with tears. She tcxik her engagcnKmi book out of her silver mesh 
bag and went through 11 hurnedlY. marking carets with a silver 
pencil. She looked up after a little while, the tind skin of her face 
in a jSucker of spile, and beckoned to a waiter '‘Will you please 
tell Mr. McNitl that Mis M(Niel wants to speak to- him? He’s 
lu the bar.’^ 

“Sarajevo, Sarajevo; (hat’s (he place that 'let the wires on fire/’ 
Bullcxk was shouting at the fji(/( oi faces and glasses along the 
bar. 

"Say bo,” said Joe O'Kepfc roulidentially to- no one in particular, 
"a guy works in a telegraph oflice told me thcie’d b<'en a big sea- 
battle off St. John’s, Newfoundland and ihe Biinshers had sunk 
the German fleet of ioity baule.^I ips.” 

“Jimmy that’d stop the war ngbt there.” 

“But they ain’t declared war yet.” 

“How do- you know?^ The cables are so choked up you can*t 
get any news through.” 

“Did you see there were four more faikacs on Wall Street?” 

“Tell me Chicago wheat pit’s gone crazy ” 

“They ought to close all the exch till this blows over.” 

“Well maybe when the Germans have Inked ilie pants off her 
Faigland’ll give Ireland her freedom.” 

“But they are. . . . Stock market won’t be open tomorrow*” 

“If a man’s got the capital to cover and could keep his head this 
here would be the time to clean up.” 
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‘‘Well Bullock old man I’m going home/' said Jimmy. “This 
js mv night of rest dtii I ought to be getung'afcci: iC* 

Bulkxrk winked one eye and waved a drunken hand. The voices 
in jimmy’s cars were throbbing elastic roar, near, far, near, hir 
Dies like a dog, march on he said. He’d spent ^ali his money bur a 
quarter. Shot ai sunrise. Dcclararmn of war. C’ommencement of 
hostiliUcs. And tliey left him aknic in his glory. Leipzig, the 
Wilderness,/ Waterloo, where the embattled farmers stood and 
fired the 5 »bot heard rcnind . Can’t take a taxi, want to walk 
anyway./ Ultimaliim Tnjoptiains singing to the shambles with 
flower’s'' on their eais And slumc on the lalse Ltruscan who lingers 
in pdi& home when . . 

/-'As he was walking down the gravel cliive to the road an arm 
lliookfcd in his. 

) “Do you rnind if 1 come along? 1 don't want to stay here.” 

, **Sure come alicad Tonv I’m going to walk.” 

Herf walked with a long suidc, looking st^-aight ahead of him. 
Clouds had darkened the sk\ where remained the faiatest milkincss 
of moonlight To the right and left there was outside of thlj? violet- 
grey cones of occasional aic lights blaek pricked by few lights, 
ahead the glare ol streets rose in binned cliffs yellow and luddy. 

“You don’t like me do vou^” said Tony Hunter breathless!) 
after a few minutes. 

Herf slowed his pace. “Whv I don’t know ye>u very Well. You 
sefcm to rnc a vctv pleasant pc i son 

“Don’t Ik*, there’s no reason why you sljould. ... I think I’m 
going to kill myself tonight.” 

“Heavens! don’t do that . What’s the matlei ?“ 

“You have no right to tell me not to kill myself. You don’t know 
anything about me If I was a woman you wouldn’t be* so 
indifferent.” 

“What’s eating you anyway?” 

“I’m going crazy that’s all, everything’s so horrible. When I 
first, met you with Ruth one evening I thought we were going to 
he friends, Herf. Yon sce,med so sympathetic and understanding. . , 
I thought you were like me, but now you’re getting callous.” 

“I gtjcss It's the Twits, . . . ril get fired soon, don’t worry.” 

“I’m tired of l>eing poor; I want to make a hit.” 

“Well you’re young yet; you must be younger than I am.” 
Tony didn’t answer. 
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Hicy were walking down a hm^d avenue between two rows of 
blackened f^ramc bouses. A street-ear long and yellow bissed raspnig 
past. 

“Why we must be in Flatbush/* 

“Hert I used to think )ou were like me, but now 1 never see you 
except with some woman.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘i’ve never told anybody in the world. ... By God if you tell 
anybody. . . . When I was a child 1 was horribly ovcr-SCxed, 
vben 1 was about ten 01 eleven or thirteen.” He was sobbing. 
As they passed under an arc ligbl, Jijnm\ caught die glisten -of 
tears on Ins checks. “I wouldn’t tell you tins if I wasn't drunk,’’ 

“But things like that happen lo- almost tvciybixly when ttifey 
were kids. . . , You oughtn’t to* worry about that.” . 

“But ’m that way now, that’s wh.it’s so horrible. I can’t like 
women. I’ve tried and tried. . . . You see 1 Wvto catiglit. I was so 
ashamed I wouldn’t go to stbool loi wi^ks. Mv mother ciied and 
uicd, I’m SO' ashamed Tm ‘-•-i al. aid ('c.uplc will hnd out about 
It. rm"^ways fighting to keep 11 hidden, hule my feelings.” 

“But it all may be an idt a ^ini ma) be able tu' get ovei it. Go to 
a psychcvannlyst.” 

“I can’t talk to anybcxly. It's just that lonigbr I’m diunk. I’ve 
tried to look It up in the encyclopaxlia . It's nut c\en m the 
cliLtionary.” He stopped and leaned .igainst a lamppost with his 
(,ue in his hands. “It’s not i ven in the dicLioiury.” 

. jimmy llcif patted Inm on die back. “BuLk up fur Heaven’s 
sake They’re lots of people m the same boat. The stage is lull of 
them.” 

“1 hate diem al), . . . It's not people like that I fall in love with* 

I hate myself. I suppose you'll hate me alter torngln.” 

“What nonsense. It’s no business of mine.” 

“Now you know why I want to kill m vsclf. ... Oh it’s not fair 
I Icrf, it’s not fair. . . I’ve had no luck in rr life. I started earning 
my living as soon as 1 got out of hudi-sdiooi J used to be bell-hop 
m SLimmci hotels. My molhci li\co ^ Lakewood and I used to 
send her everything I earned. I’ve worked so hard to get wh^ 1 
am. If it were known, if dierc were a scandal and it all came out, 
I’d be rumed,” 

“But everybody says that of all juveniles and nobody lets it worty 
them.” 
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“Whenjcvcr I fail to get a part I think on account of that. 

I hate;#nd 'ctepise all that kinil of tnen- - , I don't want to be a 
}ii\cnile. I want to act Oh hell. - . . It’s hell.” 

“Btit you're rehearsing now aren't you?” ■ 

*‘A looJ sliow that'll iievei get beyond Stamford. Now when you 
hear that I've done it you won't be surprised.” 

**Donc what?” 

“Killed myself.” 

They walked wTthout speaking. It had started to rain. Down 
the street behind the low green- black shoc-^box houses there was an 
occasional moth pink flutter of lightning. A wet dusty smell camt 
up from die asphalt beaten by the big plunking drops. 

“There ought to be a sub-way staiitui near. . . . Isn't that a 
blue light down thcic.^ J^et’s hurry or we’ll get soaked.” 

“Oh hell Tony I’d just as soon get soaked as not.” Jimmy too-k 
off his felt hat and swung it m one hand. The laindrops were 
cool on his foichcad, the smell of the ram, of roofs and mud and 
asphalt, took the biting taste of whiskcv and cigarettes out of his 
mouth. 

“Gosh It’s hojiible,” he shouted suddenly. 

“Whar^” 

the hushdojK about sc\. I d never icalised it before tonight, 
the full extent of the agony (hxl you must have a lottcu time. . . , 
We all of us have a lottin time In yoiii case it’s just hick, hellish 
bad luck Maitin used to say Hvciything would be so much bettu 
if suddenly a bell lang and cvcrvbody told everybody else honestly 
what they did about a, how tliey lived, liow thev loved. It’s hiding 
things makes them putrefy Hy Ciud it’s honiblc As if life wasn’t 
difficult encaigh without that ” 

“Well Fm going driwn into this sul>way station.” 

“You’ll have to wait hours for a tram.” 

“I can’t help it I’m lucd and I don’t want to get wet.” 

“Well good night ” 

“Good night Herf ” 

There was a long i oiling thunder-clap. It began to- rain hard. 
Jimmy rammed his hat down o-ii his head and yanked his coat- 
collar up. He wanted to run along yelling sonsofatches at the top 
of his lungs. Lightning flickered along the staring rows of dead 
windows. The rain seethed alc>ng ffie pavements, against store- 
windows, on brown-stone steps. His knees were wet, a slow trickle 
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siaricd down ks back> tiarc were chjlly cascades ofi lus slecvts 
on to lus wrists, his wk>le body itched aiid titled,, Ke walked on 
tliiough Brooklyn. Cfescssion of all die beds in the pigcon-holc 
bedrooms, tangled skcj^s twisted and strangled like the roots 
of pot" 4 )ound plants. (Session of feet creaking 011 the stair.s 0! 
lodgm^-howscs, hands fumbling at dtHir-knobs. Obsession of pound- 
ing tcinplcs and solitary bodies iigid on then beds 

]’ai iiTtt trois fois k tour du inomlc 
Vivc le sang, vi\f Ic sang , . . 

Mo ‘1 monsieur ]c suis anaidusic. . . ind dnee times round td^ent 
our gallant ship, and three tunes round uent . . goddiim- it 
between that and money . . . and she sanl{ to the bottom of ^ke sea 
. , . we’re m a treadmill foi fan. 

j'ai tail U(>»s lois li tout du monde 
Dans UK'S voy , . , gcs. 

Dcctiratio-n of war riimbk^ of diums , . . btcfcalcrs march 
in red after the flashing baU-n of a diuni-majoi in i hat like a long- 
haired muff, silvci knob spins flaslung gnnnp, grump, giunij) , . . 
m the (acc ot rcvoluliori moiidiak CommciiLcnicul of husuhucs 
in a long parade Hiiough ihf' cmpiv rain 1 ishcd stiixts lixtra, exua, 
extra. Santa Claus slux>ls daughter he he - intd to attack. Slays Seli 
W mt sShot-gun .'pui ihe gun indci his thin and pulled the 
trigger with his btg toe The stars look down tni Fredenv klown. 
Workeis of the wc|rld unite Vivo k ^ang, vive le sang. 

“Golly I’m wet, I Jimmy Hert s id alMud As j ir as he could see 
the street stretched ('lupLy in the laiu hoiw’'aii lauks of dead 
windows studded here and tlicie with \iolcL knobs of arc hghts* 
Desperately he walked on. 



VI. Five Statjutory Questions 

‘ They pair o§ hurriedly. Standing Uf in Car Strictly 
Forbidden. The chmhing chain grates, grips the cogs) jerl(ily 
the car climbs the incline out of the whirring lights^ out of 
the smell of crowds and ^.teamed com and peanuts, up 
fcrktly grating up through the tall night of September 
meteors. 

Sea, matshsmcll, the lights of an Iron Steam-boat leaving 
the do(\. Aaosi wide vndet indigo a lighthouse blinf^s 
Then the swoop. The ^ea does a flip flop, the lights Aoar, 
Her hair in his mouth, his' hand in her ribs, thighs gnnd 
together. 

The wind of their falling ha< snatehed their yelU, they 
^erk rattling upwaids thiough the tangled girder -structure 
Swoop Soai lUihblitig bghi\ in a i^andwith of darhjttess and 
sea. Swoop Kili> V«u!k Si\ii> for ihl Next Rmt. 


C oiML ON in Joe, ril s((‘ it ihc ole Ijily kin iis some grub.*' 
“Very kind of yon . . . ti ... Tm noc , . . er . . . exactly 
dressed to meet a ladv you stc *’ 

she won’t c.irc She's just my molhci ; sit down, Til git her ” 
Harland snt down t)n a chair lx side the dooi in the dark kitchen 
and put his hands on Ins knees, tie sat staling at his hands; thev 
were red and duf granu'd and ticiubling. his tongue was like a 
nutmeg grater Iroin llu ehcap wlnskey he had been drinking the 
last week, his whole body fell numb and sodden and sour. 4-ft 
stared at his hands. 

Joe O’Keefe eainc back into the kitchen “She’s loin down. 
She says tlicre’s some soup rni the back of the stove. . . . Here yc 
are.v That’ll make a man of yt. . . . Joe you ought to> been wheic 
I was last niglit. Went out to ibis here Seaside Inn to take a message 
to the chief about somebexjy tippin' Inm olT that they was go^ng to 
close the market. ... It was the goddamnedest thing you evci 
saw in your life. This guy who's a well-known lawyer down town 
was out in t^e hall bawlin’ out his gash about something. ]cz he 
looked hard* And then he had a gun out an’ was goisx^ to shoot 
her or some goddam thing when the chief comes up cool as you 

2oB 
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make cm limpin’ on feis suck like he dots md took the gun away 
fjom him an’ put u m his pcjckct before anybody 'd half seen what 
happened, ♦ . . This guy Baldwin *s a fricn’. o’ his sec?^ Ii w^as 
the goddamnedest thing I ever saw. Then he all crumpled up 
like. 

“I , tell you kid,” said Joe Harland, **ir gets ’em All sooner Or 
later* 1 . 

“Hay tlierc cat n)> strong. You ain’t eaten enough/’ 

“1 can’t cat very well ” 

“Sure you can. * . . Say Joe what’s the dope alx>ut this War 
business'^” 

“1 guess they arc 111 for it this time . . I’ve known it, was 
eoiTung e\er since the Agndu incident” 

“Jez I like tQ vSee somebody walloji the pants oil England after 
the way dicy won’t give home rule t(» li eland ” 

“We’d have lo help 'em , Anywa) J don’t sbe how this can 
last long. The men wmo ioiiOo! iiiiernalK'nal finance w'on’t allow it., 
After all it’s the bankci who holds the pnisc stniii^s.” 

wouldn’t come tu tin help ol lingLmd, no sir, not after 
the wav they actexl m Ireland and m the Revolution at|d in die 
Civil Wai. . 

“Jot'y \t>u’rc getting all choked up that history yon’rc 

leading up in the public hbiarv even night You toilow' the 
slock quotalions and keep on vonr toes .md don’t let ’em itK)l you 
with all this newspaper tad. al^mi stiikes and upheavals and 
socialism. . , * I’d like to see vou make good Joey . . . Well I 
guess rd better be going ” 

“Naw stick around awhile, wc 1 ofxm a ixailc (jf glue.” They 
heard a lieavv stunihlino m the p.issagc outside the kiuhcn. 

“Whossat^” 

“Zat you Joe^'” A l)ig tow^-headed ben with liimfiy shoulders 
and a square icd face and thick set neck lurched iniO' the room. 

“What the hell do yon think this is" . This is my kid brother 
Mike” 

“Well what about it*^” Mike sit swajmg with his chin on 
Ins chest* Hts shoulders bulged .igainsi the low ceiling of tlxe 
kitchen. 

“Ain’t he a whale? But for crissakc Mike ain’t I told you not 
to conic home when y<'ii was driiikm’^ . . . He’s loiblc to tear 
the house down.” ' 
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“I gof to came borne someume ain’t I? Since you got to be a 
wardhedjEii Joey you bt^en pekin' on me wor^en^me old man. Tm 
glad 1 ain’t goin’ to stay lound tins goddam town long. It’s enough 
to drive a feller cookoo. If I can get on some kind of a tub that 
puts out to sea before the Golden Gate by God I’m guitig to do it ” 

‘‘Hell 1 don't mind you stayin’ here. It’s just that I don^t like 
you raisjn’ hell all the time, scc'^” 

‘Tm goin’ to do what I please, gii ine^” 

“You get oiita hcic, Mike. , . . Come back home when you rt 
sober,” 

“Fd like lo see vou put me outa here, git mc^ Td like to set 
you put me outa heic.” 

Harkmd got to his fed “Well I'm going,” he said. "Got to* see 
if r call get that )ob ” 

Mike was advancing aemss (he kiuheii with his lists clenched. 
Joey’s jaw set; he pivkcd up a chan. 

“Til crown you nith it ” 

“O saints and maifMs can t a woman have in> peace in her own 
hou$c»^” A sm.ill gH \ haired woman lan sc learning iKlwcen'^Cbem; 
she, .had lustrous (ilack t^es set fai .'pan in a late shrunken like 
a last year’s apple, slie beat tlie an with wmk twisted hands 
*^Shut yer traps Ixnh of ye, alw«ivs euising ,(i)’ iightm’ lound the 
house like there war’rFt no Cnnl . Mike you go upstairs an’ lay 
down on youi heel nil vcj soIkt.” 

“I was )us' tellin' him that,” said Joc^v 

She tuined on 1 (arland, her vfacc like the s*jtcch of chalk 
a black-board. "An’ you git along outa here 1 don't allow no 
drunken bums m my house Cut along outa hrac 1 don't care who 
brought you.” 

Harland lo(>kcd ar }o<^ with a little sour smile, shrugged hts 
shoulders and went out “C liarw^nnan,” he mutteicd as he stumbled 
With stiff aching h'gs along the dui.t\ street of dark-faced brick 
houses. 

The sultry aftcTUoon sun was like a blow on his back* Voices 
m his cars of maids, charwomen, cooks, stenographers, secretaries. 
Yes sir, Mr. Harland. Thank you sir Mr. Harland. Oh sir thank you 
sir so mhch sir Mr H arland sir 

Red buzzing in her eyelids the sunlight wakes her, Jshc sinks back 
into purpling cottonwool corridors of sleep, wakes again, turns 
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ovtr yawnmga pulls hejr knce$vUp tb her chitt.,to pull tlie drowsy- 
sw^'cct cocoon tighter about licr. A truck jangles shattcringly along 
the street, the sun lays hot stripes on her back. She yawns •dcsj.xiiaiely 
and twists hcrselt'ovcr and lie's wide awake wntb her hands under 
her hfead Staring at the ceiling Fiom far away through sticcts and 
houstvwalls the long moan of a stoanibri.u whistle j'lcnclrates to 
her like a blimt spiout <^1 a ib grass nudging ihrungh gravel. Ellen 
s»ts up shaking her hea<l to gel nd ol a iK blimdenng about her 
lace. I’he fly flashes and xamshes in the sunlight, but somewhere 
111 her there liiigus a droning Jiang, uiKici.ountal>lc, something 
loll over Irom last night's hitter thoughts Jhit shi- is happy and wide 
awake and it’s early. She gets up and wanders luiincl the roopi in 
hei nightgown. 

Wlitrc the sun hits it the hardw'ood floor is warm to the sole? 
her feet Sparrow's chirp on the w'lndowdedgf I'roin upstairs ComeS ’ 
the sound of a scwing-inaelniK Whi n she gets out of the bath her 
brxJy fcHs smoolh-whiltlc d and icnsc, she rubs heiscH with a towch 
telling ofl the hours ot the long day alicad; take a wmHc through 
|unk|^‘ littered downtown sucets to th it pier on the East River 
where they pile the gren Ixams of mahog<un, breakfasts all alone 
at the Lafayette, collce <ind crescent rolls and sweet butter, go 
shopping at Lord vSe Lavloi’s carh Ixfoic cvirvlhing is stuffy and 
the salesgirls wilted, have lunch with Then the pain that has 
been teasing all nighl wells up and buisis "‘Stan, Stan, for God’s 
sake/’ she says aloud ^hc sits before her niiiior staling in the 
■ Mack of her own dilating pnpiL 

She di esses in a huiL\ and goes (hiL walks cUjwii Fifth Avenue 
and cast along Eighth vSucct wiltioiit looking to the right or left, 
Ihc sun aheady hot sinuncrs sLndv on (he pavements, on plate- 
glass, on dust-maibled enamelled signs. Men's and women’s faces 
’ as lliey pass her arc rumpled and guy like pillows that have been 
loo much slept on. Aflei crossing Lafayette .Street roaring with 
trucks and delivery wagons iheic is a tasft: of dust m her* mouth, 
particles of gnt crunch between her teeth. Further cast she passes 
pushcarts; men arc wnping off th* maible counters of soft-drtak 
Stands, a grmd-organ fills the street with shin\ jostling coils of the 
Blue Danube:, acrid piingencc spreads fiom a pickle-stand. In 
Tompkins Square yelling children mill about the soggy a$phalt. 
At her feet a squirming heap of small boys, dirty torn shirts, 
slobbering mouths, punching, biting, scratching; a squalid smell 
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like mouldy ;bread comes from them. Ellen 41 ^ sudden feels 

her kmic$ weak ttoder her, 'She taarns and walks hack the way 
she came,;' ' ' . r-'' . 

ThC'Stm is heavy like his arm acrc^s her hack, ^stiokes her bare 
forearm the way hni fingers' stroke hers, it*s hk breath, agaimt hci 
check* 

^‘Nothing but the five statutory questions/’ said Ellen to the 
rawboned man with lug sagging eyes like oysters into whose long 
shirt front she was talking. 

“And so the decree is granted^” he asked solemnly. 

“Surely in an uncontcsicd . . /’ 

“Well, Tni very sorry to hear it as an old family fiicnd of both 
parties.^’ 

“Look here Dick, honestly Tin verv loncl of Jo)o. 1 owe him a 
great deal. . . . a \ci) (Inr pcis<ai in many ways, but it 
absolutely had to be 

“You mean thuc is sohicUkIv cIm^'’ 

She looked up at him with bnglit eves and half nodded. ^ 

“Oh but divorce is a \ei) sciKiUs sup my dear young 
lady/' 

“Oh not as serious as all that,"’ 

They saw Harry GcJdwciser coming towards them across the big 
walnut-panelled looin. vSlu suddenly raised her voice. “They say 
that this battle of the Maine is going to end the war.” 

Harry Coldwcisci took her hand between Ins two pndgy-palmcfi 
hands and bowed ovn il “Jl\ veav ch.iimuig of \ou Elrunc to 
come And keep a lot oi old midsummci bachelors from boring each 
other to death. Hello Snow old man, how’s things^ ’ 

“Yes how IS U we h.ne the plcasurt ul still finding you 
here?” 

“Oh various things have held me. . . , Anyway I hale summer 
resorts/' “Nowhere pictticj than Long Beach anyway. . . * Why 
Bar Harbour, I wcjuldi/i go to Bar Harboui if you gave me a 
million ... a cool million.” 

Mr. Snow let out a grufT snifi. “Seems to me Tve heard you 
been going into the real-estate game down there, Cifoldweisci.” 

“I bought mysclt a cottage that's all. It’s amazing you can’t 
even buy yourself a cottage without every newsboy on Times Square 
knovying about it. Let’s go in and eat; my sister 11 be right here.” A 
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dumpy woman in a spangled dress cajcrtt. in after tKcy had sat down 
to table m tfe big antier-lmng dining’^room; plgeoit-breastcd 

<iiid had a sallow skin, 

‘*C>h Miss Oglethorpe Tm so gbd to see vtiti,**’ she twittered in .1 
little Voice like a parrakeer’s. “I’ve often seen von and tbtwght you 
were the loveliest thing. ... 1 did m) best 10 get Harry to bring 
yon up to see me.” ' * 

“ 7 his IS my sister Rcichel,” said Goldweiser to Elian without 
gcLUng up* “She keeps house for me ” ■ 

“I wish you'd help me, Snow, to induce Miss Oglethorpe' tP take 
itiji part in The Zinnia Girl. . , Ilont'st, it was just written 

lor you.” 

“Rut, It’s such a small part . 

“It’s not a leaf] cxacily, but irom the point of view of your 
reputanon as a versatile and (\qiJisue aitist, it’s the best thing in^ 
ihe show.” 

“Will you have a little more lish, Miss Oglethorpe?” piped Mi$s 
Goldweiser. 

Mr/ Snow sniffed. “Theic's no great cictiiig any more: Booth, 
Jefferson, Mansfitlcl . all gone Nowadri\s it’s all advertis 3 ,ng; 
actors and attrcss(^s arc jiut on the inaikct like jiatcnt medicines. 
Isn’t it the truth lilaiiic^ Aclvnlising, advertising.” 

“Bur that isn’t what makes sucttss . If vou could do it with 
advertising every producer in Neve^ York’d be a millionaire^” burst 
11^ Goldweiser. “It’s the mysterious ocuili foicc that grips the crowds 
on the sliecl and makes them turn ui at a partuulai theatre that 
makes the receipts go up at ,1 parlicul.it bo^ office, do you under- 
stand inei^ Advertising won’t do u, good criticism won’t do it, 
maybe it’s genius ma)l)e it's luck but it you uui give the public 
what It wants at that ome and at that place you liavc a hit. Now 
that’s what Elaine gave us in this List show . .She established 
contact with the audience. It might ha\c Iktd the greatest play in the 
world acted by the greatest aclors in the world and fallen a flat 
failure . . . And I don’t know how vou do it, nobody don’t know 
how you do it. . . . You go to bed '• .c night with your house full 
of paper and you wake up the next morning with a howling success. 
The producer can’t control it anv more than the weather man Can 
control the weather. Ain’t I telhn’ the truth^” 

“Ah, the taste of the New York public has sadly degencrared 
since the old days of Wallack’s.” 
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“But therj? , h^ive been some bedutiftil plays/" chirped Miss 
Ciddwcificr, " 

The long day love was crisp in die curls . . . the, dark curls . . . 
brcxken in the dark sled lighl . . , hurK . . . high, O God, high into 
the blight * , , She cutting with her fork in the crisp while 
heart of a lettuce. She was saying words while quite other words 
' skilled confusedly inside her like a Woken package of beads* She 
sat looking at a picture of two women and two men eating at a 
table m a high panelled rcxim under a shivering crystal chanddier. 
She looked up from her plate to iind Miss Cioldwciscr's little bird- 
tyes kindly querulous fixed h.ird on her lacc 

“Oh yes New York is rcallv pleasanter in midsummei than any 
other rime; there’s less hurry and l)nstlt\” 

“Oh yes that’s qmu liuc Miss Coklweiser ” Ellen flashed a 
sudden smile round the table . All die long day love Was 
crisp in the curls of his hud, ihni hiow, Flashecl m his eyes in 
dark steel light, . . 

In the taxi Coldwcisci’s liroad short kness pressed against hers; 
hx$ eyes were full of iurtne spidcihke industty weaving a warm 
sweet choking net ihoul her face and neck Miss Goldweiscr had 
relapsed pudgily into the scMt beside hci I>ick Snow was holding 
an'unlighted cigar in his month, rolling it with his tongue. Ellen 
tried to remember e\a<i^V how vSian luoktcl, his poU-vaulterS tight 
slenderness; she coiihln’t icmemhoi his lace entire, she saw hi^ 
eyes, lips, an ear ^ 

Txmes Square was full of tugglcd coloured lights, cnss-crossed 
corrugations ot glare ddicv went up in the clcvatoi at the Astor 
Ellen followed Miss Cioldweiscr across the roof-garden among the 
tables. Men and women m cvtming dress, in summer muslins 
and light suits tuinccl and looked alter hci, like sticky tendrils 
of vines glances caught at her as slie passed. The orchestra 
was playing “In M) Harem”. Thc'y arranged themselves at a 
table. 

“Shall we dance asked Goldwciscr. 

She smiled a wry broken smile in his face as she let him put 
his arm round her back His big cai with solemn lonely hairs on 
It was on the level of her eyes. 

“Elaine/" he was breathing into her ear, “honest I thought I 
was a wise guy.” He caught his breath . , . “but I ain’t. . , . You’ve 
got me goin’ little girl and I hate to admit it. , . . Why can’t yon 
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like me a little bit? Yd like . .. \m to' get married’ a$ soon as you 
get your decree. . , . Wouldn’t you be kinder nice to me once in j 
while . . . ? I'd do anything for you, you knew that, . , . There 
are lots of things in New York I could do for you, . . Thi 
music stopped. They stood apart under a palm. “ELainC'Come ovei 
to my office and sign that contract. I had Fciran wait.’ . > • We can 
be back in fifteen minutes/’ . > 

“IVc got to think u over ... I never do anything lyitbout 
sleeping on it,” , ^ 

“Gosh you drive a feller wild ” 

Suddenly she remembcied Stan's fare altogether, he was standing 
in front of her with a bow tu* croolad in lus soft shirt* his hair 
rumpled* drinking agaui. 

“Oh -Elbe Tm so glad to see vou. . ” 

“Tins IS Mr. Emery, Mi Goldweiser . . 

‘Tve been on the most extraordinarily speciaculat trip, honestly 
you should have come. . . We went to Montreal and Quebec and 
came back through Ntagaia Falls and we never drew a sober 
breath from the time we left little old New York dll they arrested 
us fof> speeding on the Boston Post Road, did we Pearhne^” Ellen 
was staring at a girl who storxl groggijy behind Stan with a small 
flowered straw hat pulled down over a pair of eyes the blue of 
watered milk, “Elbe ibis is Pcarbne Isn l it a fine name'^ 

1 almost split when she told me wh.it it was, . But you don't 
kpow tlie joke. . . We ^ot so tight in Niagara Falls that when 
we came to we found we weic* mairicd. . . And wc liave pansies 
on oui marriage licence . . 

Ellen couldn’t see his face The onliestra, the jangle of voices, 
the clatter of plates spouted spiraling louder and louder about 
hei . . 

And the ladies ol the h.in m 
Knew exactly how to wear Vni 
In O-iieiUvil Bagdad long ago . . 

“Good night Stan/’ Her voice w s griitv in her mouth, ishe 
heard the words very clearly when she spoke them. 

“Oh Elbe I wdsh you’d come p.irtying with us. . . /’ 

“Thanks . . . thanks/’ 

She started to dance again with Harry Goldweiser, The 
garden was spinning fast, then less fast. The noise ebbed sickeiiixigly. 
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“Excuse me ^ minute Harry/’ she said. "I’ll come back to the 
table/’ In the ladies' room she let herself down caicfulK on the 
[)lush sofa. She lcK>ked at her face in the round tnirror of hei 
vamtycase. From black pinholes her pupils spread blurring till 
everything was black* < r 

Jimmy Herf's legs were tired; he hid been walking all afternoon. 
He sat down on a bench beside the Aquarium and looked out over 
the water. The fresh Scptemhci wind gave a glint of steel to the 
little crisp waves of the harbonr and lo the slate-blue smutted sky 
A big white steamer with a yellow funnel was passing in front 
of the Statue of Liberty The smoke from the tug at the bow came 
out sharply scalloped like paper. In spite of the encumbering wharf 
hausds the end of Manhrittan seemed to him like the prow of a 
barge pushing slowly and evcailv clown the harbour. Gulls wheeled 
and cned. He got to his feel with a jcik “Oh hell Tve got to do 
something.” 

He stood a second with unse muscles balanced on the balls of 
htV feet» The r-iggcd nh<n looking at the photogravures of ^ 
Sunday paper had a face he had seen hetorc, “Hello/* he 
said vaguel). “I knew who you were all alongv** r«aid the man 
without holding out his hand “^'otfre Lily Hcif's boy ... I 
thought you weren't going to speak lo me . . No reason why you 
should.” 

“Oh of course you must he Gousin Joe Harland. , . . I’m awfully 
glad to see you . I’ve often woncU^red about you.” 

“Wondered whai^” 

“Oh I dunno . . funny you never think of your relatives as 

being people like yourself, do Herf sat down in the seat 

again. “Will you have a cigarette? . . . It’s only a Camel.” 

“Well I don’t mind if 1 do. , , Wliatk youi business Jimmy^ 

You don’t mind if I call you that, do you?” Jimmy Hcrf lit a 
match.; n went out, hi anothci and held it for Harland. “That’s 
the firstt tobacco I’ve harl in a week . . I’hank you.” 

Jimmy glanced at the man beside him The long hollow of his 
grey check made a caret with the deep crease that came from tlii* 
end of his mouth. “You think I’m pietty much of a wreck, don’t 
you?” 'spat Harland. “You’re sorry you sat down ain’t you? 
You’re sorry you had a mother who brought you up a gentleman 
instead of a cad like the rest of ’em . , ” 
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*‘Why Tve got a job as a reporter on the Times \ . • a hellish 
rotten job and Tm «ick ni it*” said Jimmy, drawling out his 
words. , , 

“Don’t talk like that Jimmy, you’re too young. - - - You’ll never 
get anywhere with that attitude.” 

“Well supjiose I don’t want to get anywhere ” 

“Poor dear Lily was so pioiKl of you . . . She wanted you to be 
a gicat man, she was so ninhiiions lor von. . . Y(ju don’t want to 

foiget vour motlier limni) Sfic was ihe onl' fntnd I had in ihc 
vdiole damn family.” 

Jimmy laughed. “I didn’t say I w^jsn’t ambitions,” 

“For God’s sake, for your deai mother’s sake be careful what 
YOU do. You’re just starting out in life . c\ci>thing’ll depend on 
the next couple of years. Look at me.” 

“Well, the Wizard of Wal! Street made a prelty good thing of 
It ril say, . . . No it’s just that I don’t like to take all the stuff 
you have to take liom people in this goddam town. I’m sick of 
playing up to a lot of desk men 1 don’t respect . . What are you 
doing Cousin Joc^” 

“Don’t ask me. . . 

“Look, do you sec that boat with the red funnels^ She’s French. 
Look, they’re pulling the (anvas till the gun on her stertij . . I 

want to go to the war . . The only trouble is I’m very poor at 
wangling things,” 

Harland was gnawing ai his upper hp; afUT a silence he bur.>t 
out m d hoarse broken \<>kc. '‘Jmnn/ I’m going Ui ask you to do 
sonierhing for Lily’s sake. . . Kr . have you my , , . er . . . 
any change with you? Hy a railur iinfoi innate . . , coincidence I 
have not eaten very well tor the two or three days. . . . I’m a 
little weak, do you understand?” 

“Why yes I was just going to suggest that we go have a cup of 
coffee or tea oi something , I know a fn\t Syrian restaurant on 
Washington Street,” 

‘"Oimc along then,” saind Haiinnd, getting nj) stiffly. “You’re 
sure you don't mind being seen wid \ scartLiow like this?’’ 

The newspaper fell of of his hand Jimmv stocked to pick it tip, 
A face made out of modulated brown bliiis gave lum a twinge as 
if somctlling had touched a nerve in a tooth. No it wasn\ 
doesn’t look like that, yes Talented Young Actress Scorrs Hit 
In TiTE ZiNNU Girl. . . 
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“Thanbi;43tfi’t bother, I found it, there," Harland. Jimmy 
dropped the paper; she fell face down. 

“Pretty roilen photographs they have don’t they?” 

“It passes die tunc to look at them, I like to keep up widi what’s 
going on in New York a little bit. ... A cat may look at a king 
y<iu W>w, a cat may Iciok at a bng." 

“Oh I just meant that they were badly taken.” 



VII. RoUercbfaster 


The leaden twilight weighs on the dry timbs > 0 / an old 
wan wall(ing towards Brot^way. Round the Nedicl(s stand 
at the cornet something chcl(s m hts eyes. Bro\en doll tn 
tt\e ran\s of varnished articulated dnlh he plods up with 
drooping head into the seethe and throb into the furnace of 
headed letter-cut light '7 rcmembei when it was all 
meadows/^ he grumbles to the little boy. 


L ons EXPRtsso ASSoc[ATioN, the red letters on the placard jig 
before Stan’s eyes. Annittal Ovnci:. Young men and ^irjs 
going in. Two by two the elephant And the \angaroo. ^Tht' 
boom and jangle of an orchestra seeping out thiough the swinging 
doors of the hall. Outside it was r.iuiing. One more tivcr, O there's 
one more fiver to cross. He straightens the lajx Is of his coat, airangcs 
his mouth soberly, pays two dollars an<l goes into a l)ig resoundijrttg 
hall hung with red, white and blue luinling. Reeling, so I've leans 
for a while against the wall One more rtvei . . . The dance-floor 
full of jogging couples lolls like the deck of a ship. The bar is more 
stable, **Ckis McNicl’s here/’ evtiy body’s saying “CJood old Gus.” 
Hig hands slap broad backs, rnonihs loar black in red faces. Glasses 
ri^ and tip glinting, use and tip «n a dance A husky, bm faccd 
man with decp-sel eyes and turU hair hrnj>^ through the bar 
leaning on a stick. “How’s a boy (jus^” 

“Yay dcre’s dc chief.” 

“(jood for old man McNiel come at last.” 

“Howde do Mr. McNiel The bai cpucts down 
C^/us McNiel waves his stick in the air “Attaboy fellers, have a 
good Lime. . . . Burke ole man set the conipcrny up to a drink or* 
me,” “Dere’s Father Mulvanty wid him Ujo. Good for Father 
Mulvaney, , . . He’s a prince that fellri is ” 

For he’s a jolly good fellow 
That nobody can d» ny 

Broad backs deferentially hunched follow the slowly pacing 
group out among the dancers. O the big baboon by the light of the 
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moon is emmiting his atthurn hair, “Wcm’f’ycm dance, please?" 
The g^ iochs a ^oulder walks oC 

Tam a backclor aad I live all alone 
And r work at the weaver’s trade. . . . 

Stan finds himself singing at his own face in a mirror. One of 
his eyebrows is joining his hair, the other’s an eyelash. . . . “No 
I’m not bejascs I’m a married man. . . . Fight any man who says 
I’m not a married man and a citizen of City of New York, County 
of New York, State of New York. . . He’s standing on a chair 
making a speech, banging his fist into his hand. “Friends 
Roooomans and countrymen, lend me five bucks. . . . We come to 
muzzle Caesar not to shaaaave him . . . According to the Consti* 
tuition of the City of New York, County of New York, State of 
New York and duly attested and subscribed before j district attorney 
acecffding to the piovisions of the act of 13th July, 1888. ... To 
hell with the Pope.” 

“Hey iquit dat ” “Felleis let’s trow dis guy out. . . . He ain't one 
o’ de boys. . , . Dnnno how he got m here He’s drunk as a pissant ” 
Stan Jumps wath Ins eyes closed into a thicket of fists. He’s slammed 
in-the eye, in the jaw, shoots like out of a gun out into the drizzling 
cool silent street. Ha ha ha. 

For I am a bachelor and T live all alone 
And there’s rmc more river to cross 
One moic nver to Jordan 
One more river to cross 

It was blowing cold in his lace and lie was sitting on the front 
of a ferryboat when he came to. His teeth were chattering, he was 
shivering . , . *‘rm having D.T.s. Who am H Where am I? City 
of N^w York, State of New York . . . Stanwood Emery age 
twenty-two occupation student . . Pearline Anderson twenty 
one occupation actiess. To hell with her. Gosh I’ve got forty-nine 
dollars and eight cents and where the hell have I been? And nobody 
rolled me. Why 1 haven’t got the D.T s at all. I feel fine, only a 
little delicate. All I need’s a little drink, don’t you^ Hello, I thought 
there was somebody here. I guess Fd better shut up/’ 

Forty-nine dollars ahanging on the wall 
Forty-nine dollars ahanging on the Wall 
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Across the zinc water the tall wallsj, die barcfa-lifce duster of down 
town buildings shimmered up the rosy morning like a sound of 
horns through a chocolate-brown ha^e/As the boat drew near the 
buildings densed to a granite mountain split ki^c-cut 

Ccinyons. The ferry passed close to a tubby steamer that rode at 
anchor listing towards Stan sO that he could see all the decks. An 
Ellis Island tug was alongside. A stale smell (./.me from tfao decks 
packed with upturned faces like a load oL melons. Three gulls 
wheeled complaining. A gull soared m a spiial. while wings caught 
the sun, the gull skimmed motionless in w^luicgold light. The 
rim of the sun had risen above the plum-coloured l>and of douds 
helund East New York. A million windows flashed with light. A 
lasp and a humming came fiom the city. 

The animals vvtnl in two h) two 
'I’he elephant and the kangaroo 
Thcit’s one moio nvu' lo JcnJui 
C)nc iPOK iiv(r lo cioss 

In the whitening light uutojj gulK vvluclul abovt broken boxes, 
spoiled cabbage heads, orange iinds luaMiig dowlv Ixtwcen the 
splintered plank walls, the green spume J under die round l^w as 
tlu ferry skidding on die tide, gulped the buiken water, crashed, 
slid, settled slowly into llic slip lland wiiuhes whnkd with ] ingle 
of chains, gates lolded upward vStan stepped across the crack, 
"Jaggered up the maninc-smellmg wooden tunnel of the ferry-house 
out jnlo the sunny glass aii** bciuhcs oL tlic flattery. He sat down 
on a bench, clasped ins hands round lus knees to ktep theni fiom 
shaking so. Ills mind went on jmghng like a mechanical piano. 

With bclks on h( r fingers aun imgs on Iu‘r toes 

Shall iidc a vvhiu lady iijinu a great horse 

And she shall make mischiel wheitvet she goes . . . 

Thete WMs Babylon and Nineveh, they wf ic limit of brick. Athens 
was gold marble columns Rome was held up on broad arches of 
nibble In C Constantinople the niin.ac's flame like great candks 
round the Golden Horn . . . O thcies one more river to CX0$L 
Steel, glass, tile, concrete, will be the materials of the skyscrapcr$. 
Crammed on the narrow island the mil lion- windowed buiJdingvS will 
jut, glittering pyramid on pyramid, while clouds’ heads pilcsd above 
a thunderstorm ... 
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,.^d it rained loriy days and u raiiiod forty nighis 
v^d kdkin’t uoptiUC^ ' ' 

, Atjd the only man who survived theUdod 
W,i JfjU'g-legged lack ol tfee Isthmus. ^ . 

Kmst, 1 wish I was a skyscraper. 

The lock spun lonnrl in a cirdc to ketp out the key. DeKteroudy 
Sum bided lus lime and caiighi it. lie shot headlong through iIk 
open door and down the long hall, shouting Peailine, into tlic 
li\ing-room. It smdlcd funny, IVariinc’s smell, to hell with it, Ik 
picked up J chair, tlic Linn vvanud to fl}, it swung round his 
head and crashed into ilu window, the glass shivered and tinkled 
He looked out through the window The street stood up on end. A 
hook anddacldcr and a hie engiiK were climbing it licket)sphl 
trailing a droning siien -shriek. Fuc, fiie, pour on wutci, Scotland's 
burmng, A thousand tlollar nrt, a hundud-thousand dollar {ire, a 
million-dollar fiic Sk^M rapcis go up like llamcs, in tiames, flames. 
He spun back into the joom "Hie t.ihlc turned a somersault. Tlie 
chioa-closct jumped on the table Oak ehaiis climbed on top to the 
gas )CU Vour on wata , Scolland'^ burning Don't like the smell in 
this place iii the (aty of New York, (yOiuuy of Kew" York, State of 
New Yoik. He lay on his huk on the floui of die revolving kitchen 
and laughed and laughed d Ik only man wlio sur\ivecl the flood 
lode a great lad) on a white horj>e Up in llanic^s, up, up. Kerosene 
whispered a gicas^ laLul can in the cornci of ihe kitchen. Pom o’n 
watef. He sIockI swaviiig on the crackling upside down chairs on 
the upside down ulile, T he kcioscne licked him with a white »co!d 
totigue. He pitched, grabbed tlv gas]ct, the gasjet gave way, lie 
lay in a puddle on his back stnking matches, wet woulchrt light 
A match spluttered, lit; he held the flame carefully between bis 
hands. 

*‘Oh yes but my husband's awtully ambitious.” Pcarline was tell 
ing the blue gingham lady in the giocerv-storc. ^‘Likes to have a good 
time tan' all that but h(‘\ much more ambitious than anybody I 
ever knew. He’s gom’ to get his old man to send us abroad so he 
esm $tudy architecture. He wants to be an aichitcct/’ 

**My that’ll be ukc for you won’t it? A trip like that . . Any- 

thing else miss?" “No I guess I didn’t forget anythin’. ... If it 
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wjs anybody else I’d be worryin’ aboiit him* I imven’t $een luni lor 
two days. Had lo go and see his dad I 

“And you just newly wed too,” 

"I wouldn't be tellin’ yc if t thought there was anythin' wronj., 
w( uld I? No he's playin’ straight all right. . . . W/ill goodbw. 
Mrs. Robinson*” She tucked her packages under oik arm and 
swinging her bead hag in the free hand walked down the street. 
I’hc sun was still warm alihough there was a Lang of fall in the 
wind. She gave a penny to *i blind man Janking ilie Merry Widow 
wait/, out ot a giind-organ. Still, she'd better bawl him out a little 
when he came homc^ might get to doing it often. She turned into 
200th Street. People were looking out ai windows, there was a 
uowd gathering* It was a fire She smiled the singed air* It gave 
her gooseflesh; she lo\ed seeing files She hunied Why it's outfiidc 
out biulding. Outside our apartincnt-housc Smoke dense as guiiny^ 
sacks rolled out of the fifth-story window Shf^ surklcijly found hcf’-' 
self all a-tremble. The colouicd clev it()i 4 K)\ lan up to hci. His face 
was green. ‘'Oh it’s in out .ipaitnunt,” she shrieked, '*and the 
Imaiture just came a week ago t mt get by ” d lie packages fell 
from her, a bottle of ureani broke' on the sulewMlk. A policeman 
stood in her way, she threw herscH at him and pounded on the 
broad blue chest She couldn't sioj) shiicking 1 hat’s all right little 
lady, that’s all riglu,” he kept lioonung m .1 deep voice As sfic beat 
hci head against il she could led his voilc lumhhiig in his chest, 
“ 7 'hey’tc bringing him down, just ovcuomc hy smoke that’s all, 
just overcome by smoke ” 

'‘Oh Stanwood my husband/' she shucked hvcivthing was 
blacking out. She grabbed at two hnglit Initions on the policeman’s 
^ oat and fainted. 



VIII. One More Bdver to Jordan 

A man is shouting from a soapbox at Second Avcniir 
and Houston in front of the Cosmopolitan Caf6: 
these fellen, men . . . wage-slaves lil^e I was . ^ . are sit tin 
on your client . they* re tahfn the food outen your moiitln 

Whereas all the pretty girls I used to see walkin' up and 
down the bifUcvuid‘<^ Lool( for 'em in the uptown cabaicts 
. . They \tjiiccs:c us dry, ft tends , . feller worperst dav< s 
Vd oiightci ^uy they tdi^c our wut and our tdeers and 
our women They build their Plaza Plotels and then 

mtllionune's duh^ and their tm I lion -dollar theayters and 
their batthship.s and u hat do they leave us? . . . They leave 
us shopoc}{ni\\s aid the }u\ct> and a lot of duty streets full 
of garbage earn You lool{ pale von fellers . . Y\ju 

need blood Jl hy dont yon get some blood in your 

veins' lie { in the pi <n jKoptc . , not so nimh 

pooredn wc ati ve in w^tinpiicsy things come sud^ 

your blood at night That's what Capitalism m, a 

wamptie that siul\> yoto blood . day . and , . . night/' 

It /^ beginning to \no/i' The jJafe^ ax gilt-edged whac 
they pKX^ the ^/leet-lump Thiough the plate gla<s the 
Cosmopolitan (\ife, full of blue and gtetn opal rifts f>/ 
smoJ^e, loohs li\e a muddy aquarium, jaces blob whitd\ 
round the tahb^ ]i\c illus\oited pshe:>, iJmbrelhis begirt^ to 
bob in diisins up tin suiav mottled street The orator iinrx 
Up hx collai and wliI/(s b}isl{ly cast cdnng Houston, holding 
the muddy soapbox anuiy from his trouper 


F ACfcs, haLs, liaiids, iicwspafKis in the felicl roarni'j; 

subway cai like* corn m a popper Tin downtown t'xprcss 
passed clattering in yellow light, window telescoping window 
till they overlapped like sc ties 

“Look tiCOfTgc,” said Sandlnuirne to Ck'orge Baldwin who hung 
on a strap beside him, “you can see Fit/.gerald's contraction.” 

“rU seeing the inside ot an undertaking parlour if 1 don’t 
get out d£ this subway scxin.” 

“It does you plutocrats good now and then to see how the other 

2Zi 
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half travels. . . Maybe itll make yofu induce some of your little 

playmates down at Tammany Hall to stop squabbling and give us 
wage-slaves .i htdc transportatioai . . . chnstamighty I could tell 
Vni a thing or two. . , , My idea’s for a series of endless moving 
[platforms under Fifth Avenue.” 

'‘Did you cook that up when you were in hospital 

“I cooked a whole lot oi things up while 1 was in hospital.” 

“Lock here let's get out at Ckand (xiUial and walk. I can't 
stand this. . . . Tm not used to it.“ 

“Sure , . . ril phone hlsie Til be a little late 10 dinnetr. . . , Nut 
witen I get to sec you nowadays CLoigc . Gt^c it’s like the old 
days ” 

In a tangled clot of men and wonu n, arms, logs, hats aslant on 
perspiring necks, they wcie pushed our on the plattonn. 'They 
walked up Lexington Avenue quiet in the cLiret iuisted afterglow. 

“But Phil how did you come to stc'p out in Lunt of a truck 
that way.?” 

‘TJoncstly George 1 dunno . The last 1 leincinhcr is ctaning 
rnv neck to look at a terribly pjeity girl went by in a taxicab and 
there 1 was drinking iccwalci out of a teapot in the hospital.” 

“Shame on you Phil at )oui age “ 

“ChiKstarnighty, don’t I know it^ Bur Lm not the only one.” 

“It IS funny the way a dung like that comes over yon, . , . Why 
what have you heard about me?” 

“Gosh Cicorge don’t get neivous, il\ all nglu. . . . Lve. seen her 
ui/77/e Ztnniu Girl. . She walks away with it. That other gul 
who’s the star don’t have a show.'.” 

“Look hcic Phil if you hc'ar any rumours about Miss f)glcthor{>e 
for Heaven’s sake shut them up If s so damn silly you can’t go out 
to tea with a woman without evei\bodv stalling their duty gabble 
all c;vei town. - . , By God I will not liave a siandal, I don’t car^ 
what happens.” 

“Say hold your horses C/corge ” 

“[’m m a very delicate position do\vnto\vn iiist at the moment 
that’s all, . . And then Cecily an 1 ^ hast at last reached a modus 

viveiidi. ... 1 won’t h.ive it disturh^d.” 

'J’hey walked along in silence 

Sandbourne walked with his hat in his hand. His h^ir was 
almost white but his eyebrows were still dark and bushy. EWry 
few steps he changed tlic length of his stride as if it hurt him to 
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walk. He tlearccl liis> throat- ‘^George youp were askijig me if I'd 
c<K>kcd up any schemes wheur I was in hospital. ... Do you 
remember yeans ago old man Spcckcr used to talk about viticous 
and supcr-enaniclled tile? Well, Tve been wjorkin' on his formula 
out^ IIollis. ... A fnend ol mine there has a two thousand degree 
oven he [lakes pottery in. 1 think it can be put on a commercial 
basis. . - . Man it would re\olutior.i/e the whole industry. Com- 
bined with concrete it would enormously increase the flexibility 
of die materials at the architects’ disposal. We could make tile 
any colour, size oi finish. . . . Imagine this city when all the 
buildin’s instead of bein’ dirty grey were ornamented with vivid 
colours. Imagine bands of srailet lonnd the entablatures of sky 
scrapers. Coloured tile would ic volutionize the whole life of the 
city. . . , Instead of failin’ back on the orders or on gothic or 
romanesque dccoiations we could evoUr new' designs, new colours, 
new forms. If there wM' j little ccJcnir ui the town all this hard- 
shell inhibited hfe'd break down. . . . Tlicic’d be moic love an’ less 
divorce. ...” 

Baldwin buisi out kmglung “You k‘ll ’em Phil. . , . I’ll talk 
to you about that sometime You must come uji to dinner when 
Cecily's there and tell us about a . . . Why won’t Parkhurst do 
anything^” 

“I wouldn’t let him in on it He’d roMou on to the proposition 
and leave me out in the cold once he h.id the formula. I wouldn't 
trust him with a rubber nukt^l ” 

“Why doesn’t be take yai into partner shi]) Phil'^” 

got me whcK he w.uits me ainwMV. . He knows I do 
all the, work in Ins goddamned ollue. He knowes too that I’m too 
cranky to make out with most jicojile He's a slick article ” 

“SuU I should think you could put it up to him ” 

“He\ got me where he wants me .md he knows it, so 1 coniinnc 
doin’ the work while he uiiasscs the toiii . I guess it’s logical 
If I had more monev I'd just spend ii. I’m just shiftless.” 

“But kxak here man you’ic not so much older than I am. . 
You’ve still got a careeei alicad of you.” 

“Sure nine houis a day draftin’ . . . Gosh I wish you’d go 
into this tile business with me.” 

Baldwin stopped at a corner and slapped his hand on the brief- 
case he carrying, “Now Phil you know I’d be very glad to 
give you a hand in any way I could. . . , But just at the moment 
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my linaiiciai siluation >5 lemWy invt>ly<5<^. gotten mio some 
rather rash cnuiiglemeats and Heaven knows hofW Tm going to 
get out of them. . - * That’s why I can’t have a scai^al or a di voice 
or anything. You don\ understand how complicati^ty things inter- 
act. ... 1 couldn't take up anything new, not for a ysear at 
This war in Europe has made things very unsettled downtown. 
Anything's liable to happen.” 

'All right. CJood night George ” 

Sandbaurne turned abruptly on his ficcl and walked down the 
avenue again. He was tired and his legs ached It was almost dark. 
()n the way back to the station the grimy buck and brownstone 
blcjcks dragged past monotonously likt' the da\s o[ his life, 

A' 

Under the skin of iicr temples non clamps tighten till her head 
will mash like an egg; she begins lo walk witli long strides up and 
down the room that bustles with itching stii 111 ness spotty coloiifs 
ot pictures, carpets, chairs wiap about hei like a choking hot 
blanket. Outside the window the baikyaids aic striped with blue 
and hlac and topaz of a rainy twilight. She opens the window. No 
time to get tight like the twilight. Stan s.iid. The telephone 
reached out shivering beady tentacles ot sound. She slams the 
window down Oh hell, can’t they uivc y<m any peace? 

**Why Harry 1 didn’t know you were back . . (Jh I wonder 
If I can. . . . Oh yes I guess I c.in Come along by after the 
rheatre . . . Isn’t that woiukrfuC Yoti must tell me all about it.” 
She no sooiici puts the leccivca down than the bell clutchcsS at 
hei again “Hello. . . . Nf) I don t . . Oh )es ma\be I do. . . . 
When did you get back'^” She laughed .1 tinkling tclcphcnic laugh. 
' Ikit lIowMid Cm tcrnblv busy . . "^'es I am honestly. . . 
Have ycjiu been to the show^ W^^ll soincliinc eoinc round after a 
performance. . . .I’m so anxious to hear about your trip . * . you 
know . . . (k)ndbye Howard.” 

A walk’ll make me feel better. She sits at her dressing table 
and shakes her hair down about hei shoulder?,. It’s such a hellish 
nuisance, Td like to cut it all off . spuads a}vacc. The shadow 
of white Death. . , . Oughtn't to stay up so l.ite, those dark circles 
under my eyes. . . . And at the door Invisible Corruption. . . 

If I could only cry; there are people who can cry their eyes out, 
really cry themselves blind , . Anyway the divorcc’U go 
through. . • • 
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Far from the Khojc, far from the tlirong 

Whose sails were never to the tempest gi\cn 

Go^ It's SIX o'clock already. She starts walking up and down 
again. I am borne darkly fearfully afar. . . . The phone 
rings. *'HcRo, . . , Yes this is Miss Oglethorffe, . ^ . Why hello 
Ruth, why I haven't seen you for ages, sincc'Mrs. Sunderland's — 
Oiu do, rd love to see you. Come by and well have a bite to eat 
on the way to the theatre. . . It's the third floor.’^ ^ 

She rings off and gets a raincapc out of a closet. The smell of 
furs and mothballs and dresses clings in hei nostrils. She thiows uf) 
the window again and breathes deep of the wet air full of the cold 
rot trf autumn. She hears tlic burring boom of a big steamer from 
the nver. Darkly, fearfully afai fiom this nonsensical life, from this 
fuzzy idiocy and strife; a man can like a ship for his wifej but a 
girl. The telephone is shiveiing bcadily nngmg. ringing, ' 

The buzzer buns at the same lime. Ellen presses the button to 
click die latch “Hello . No, I’m vciy sorry Tm afraid you'll 
have to tell me who it is Why L.irry liopkins 1 thought you wcie 
in Tbkyo, . . . 1’hcy haven’t moved you again have they^ Why 
of course we must see each other. . . My dear it’s simply horrible 
but Tm ail dated up lor wxeks. . . . L(K)k I'm sort of crazy 
tonight. You call up tomoirow^ at twelve and I’ll try to shift things 
around ... Why of course l\c got see you immediately you funny 
old thing.” . . . Ruth Piynne and C’assandia Wilkins come in 
shaking the water olT iIku umbn'llas “Well g(K)dbyc Larry. . . . 
Why It's so so sweet of both of you . . Do take your things oil f[)i 
a second. . . . Cassie won’t you have dm net with us?’” 

“I felt I just had to see you . It’s so wonderful about yom 
wonderful success,” says Cassie in a shaky voice. “And my dear 
I felt so terribly when 1 heard about Mr, Emery. I cried and cried, 
didn't I Ruth?” 

“Oh what a bcautdul apartment you have,” Ruth is exclaiming 
at the same moment. Ellen’s cais ring sickcningly. “We all have 
to die sometime,” gruffly she blurts out. 

Ruth's rubber-clad foot is tapping the floor; she catches Cassic’s 
eye a,rid , makes her starnmci into silence. “Hadn't we better go 
along?' If s getting rather late,” she says. 

“Excuse me a minute Ruth.” Ellen runs into the bathroom and 
slams the door. She sits on the edge of the bathtub pdunding on her 
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knees with her clenched Those Womeiu’ll ,^iyc me mad. Then 
the tension m her snaps, she feels something draining out of her 
hke water out of a washbasin. She quietly puts k (fab of rouge on 
her lips. 

When she goes back she says in her usual voice : ^^Well gei 
along. . . , C?ot a part yet Ruth?” 

had a chance to go out to Detroit with a stock company. I 
turned it down. ... I won’t go out of New York whatever 
happens/* 

“What wouldn’t 1 give for a chance to get away from New 
Vork. . * . Honestly if I was offered a Job singing in a movie in 
Medicine Hat Td lake it,” 

Ellen picks up her umbrella and the thiee women file down ;the 
stairs and out into the street. “Taxi,” calls Ellen. ^ 

The passing car grinds to .a stop The rtxl hawk face of th<; 
laxi-driver craning into the light of the street lamp “iio to Eugenic’s 
on Forty eighth Street,” says Ellen as the others climb in. Greenish 
hghts and darks flicker past the light-beaded windows. 

sShe stood with her arm in the arm of Marry Gioldweiser’s dinner 
jacket looking out over the parapet of the loof gat den Below them 
the Park lay twinkling with occasional hglits, streaked with 
nebular blur like a fallen sky From behind them came gusts of a 
tango, inklings of voices, shuffle of feci on .i dance-floor. Ellen felt 
.1 cast-iron figure in her mctal-grecn evening diess. 

“Ah but Boirnhardt, Eachel, Dnse, Mis Siddons. . . . No 
Elaine Tm tdlin’ you, d'vou understand^ Then*’s no art^i^ike the 
stage that soars so high mouldin’ die passions of men. . . If 1 

Kjukl only do what I wanted we’d be the greatest people in the 
world. You’d be the guatest actress ... I’d be the great producer, 
the unseen builder, d’you understands^ But the public don’t want? 
art, the people of this country won’t let \f)u do anythin’ for 
All they want’s a detective melodrama (>r a rotten French farce 
with the kick left out or a lot of pietts guls and music. Well a 
showman’s business is to give the he what they want,” 

‘*I think that this city is full of people wanting inconceivable 
things. . . . Look at it.” 

“It’s all right at night when you can’t sec it There’s no ^Jtistic 
sense, no beautiful buildin’s, no old time air, that’s wbat*S the 
matter with it," \ 
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They sfood a while with«^pt orchestra began 

playing the Wjsdtz from The Ltlac Domino. Suddenly Ellen turned 
to Goldweiscr and i»aid in a curt tone, “Can you understand a 
woman who wants to be a harlot, a common tart, sometimes?^’ 

‘"‘My dear young lady what a strange thing for a sweet lovely 
girl to suddenly come out and say/’ 

suppose you’re shocked/’ She didn't hear his answer. She felt 
she was going to cry. She pressed her sharp nails into the palms 
of her hands, she held her brcaiii until she had counted twenty 
Then she said in a choking little girl’s voice, “Harry lei’s go and 
dance a little.” 

The sky above the cardboard buildings is a vault of l>caten lead 
It would be less raw i£ it w’^onld snow. Ellen finds a taxi on the 
corner of Seventh Avenue and lets herself sink back in the sear 
rubbing the numb gloved fingers of one hand against the palm of 
the other. “West hifty seventh, please.” Out of the sick mask of 
fadguc she watches Iniit-stores, signs, buildings being built, trucks, 
girls, messengei boys, [loliecrncn through the jolting window. If I 
have my child, Sran\ child, it will grow up to jolt, up Seventh 
Avenue under a sky of beaten lead that never snows watching 
fruit-stores, signs, buildings being built, trucks, girls, messengtr- 
boys, policemen . . . .She presses her knees together, sits up 
straight on th( edge ol the seat with hcj hands clasped over hei 
slender belly. Oh, Ckd, the lotien joke they’ve played on me, 
taking Stan away, burning him up, leaving me nothing but tins 
grovi^ing in mi that’s going to kill me Sht\ wdnmpenng into 
numb hands. Oh, (kid, why won’t u snow? 

As she stands on the grey pavement fumbling in her purse foi a 
bill, a dust-eddy swirling scraps of paper along the gutter fills hej 
mouth with grit. The elcvatorman’s face is round ebony with 
ivory inlay. “Mis. Staunton Wells^” “Yas ma’am eighth floor'’ 
Xhc elevator hums as it soars She stands looking at herself m 
the narrow mirror. Suddenh something recklessly gay goes through 
her. She rubs the dust off her face with n screwed-up handkerchief, 
smiles at the elevatorman’s .smile that’s wide as the full keyboard ol 
a piano, and briskly rustles to the door of the apartment that a 
frilled ^t!aaid opens. Inside it smells of tea and furs and flowers, 
women’s voices chirp to the clinking of cups like birds in an aviary 
Cflanccs flicker about her head as she goes into the room. 
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There was wi^e spilled on the tablecloth and j>its of tomato- 
sauce from the spaghetti. The restaurant was a steamy place wuh 
^ lews of the Bay of Naples painte^l in soupy blTies and greens on 
rljc walls. Ellen sat back in her chair from the round tablcfu’ 
of young men^ watching the smoke tioin her cigi'ette crinkle 
spirall) round the fat (^hi.inti-I'H)ttlc iii front of her. In her plaie 
a slab of tricolour ice-cream melted IcalornK. “lUit, good God, 
liasn't a man some rtolus" No, {h^^ industrial uvilization foja* 
us to seek a complete readjustment ol government and social 
bfr , . 

“Doesn’t he use long woids^” Elh u wbispc'jed to Hcrf who 
sat beside her. 

“He’s nght all the same,” lie growled hael; her. . . , ‘^T’he 
result has been to put more f>ovvcr in the hands of a few men than 
there has beeen in flic history ol the world sinn' tht horrible sigve 
civih/.ations of Egypt and Mesopotamia 

“Hear heai.” 

“No but I’m serious . . 'Hk' v'lil) wmv of burking the interests 
IS for working people, the pioletaiiai, prodiiceis ami consumm, 
anything you want to call them, to foim unions and finally get so 
well organized that they can take over the whole government.” 

“I think voii’re cntuely wrong, Marlin, il\ the. interests as you 
call ’em, these hoinble capitalists, that have bmli up this country 
as wc have it today.” 

^“Well, look at it. for e od ^ sal,e Fh it\ what Tm saying, 

f yvouldii’t kennel a dug in it.” 

“I don’t think so. 1 jclnnre tin, 'ouiifrv. . ll‘s the only lather- 
land I’ve got. , , , And I think th n all these dow^n Uodden masses 

leally want to be down trodden, dievVe not fit for anything else 

If tliey weren’t they’d bt floiirishjug busiin^smeu. . . . Those that 
arc any good are getting to be.” 

“But I don’t think a flourishing busin^ ssman is the highest ideal 
of human cndeavoui.” 

“A whole lot higher than a . ^ten fiddle headed anarchist 
agitator. . . . I’hose that aien’t crooks are ci.i/y.” 

" “Dirjk here Mead, you’ve just insulted somethmg that you don’t^ 
understand, that you know nothing about. ... I can’t allow you 
to do that. . . . You should try to understand things before you go 
round insulting them.” 
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'‘An insult to the mteUigence what it is all this socialistic 
drivel.'* ' ' : 

Ellen tapped Hcrf on the sleeve-* “Jimmy I’ve got to go home. 
Do you want to walk a little way with mp?” 

will you settle for us? Wc’vc got to go. . . . EUie you 
look terribly pale.” 

“It’s just a little hot in here. . . . Whee, what 'a relief, , . I 
hate arguments anyway. 1 never can think of anything to sav.” 

“That bunch does nothing hut chew the rag night after night.” 

Eighth -Avenue was full of fog that caught at their throats. Lights 
bloomed dimly through it, laces loomed > glinted in silhouette and 
fadd^, like fish in a muddy aquarium 
better Elsie 

“ritij awfully glad ” 

/T)o you know vouVe the only person around here who calls 
ttfe Elite. I like it . . pAerybody trus to make me seem smd grown 
'ip since I’ve been on tlie stage ” 

/'Stan used to ” 

’^^'Mkybc that’s why I like it,” she said in a little trailing voice 
like a cry heard at night fiom far away along a beach. 

Jimmy felt something clamping his thioat. “Oh gosh things 
ate rotten,” he said, “(lood I wish T could hlamc it all on capitalism 
the way Martin does ” 

“It’s pleasant walking like this . . 1 love a fog.” 

They walked on without speaking Wheels lumbled ihrouj^h 
jfhc muffling fog underlaid with the groping distant lowing c?f 
sirens and steamboat wdii sties on the rivci 

“But at least you have a career. . . You like your work, you’re 
enormously successful/’ said Herf at the corner of E'ourteenth 
Street, and caught her arm as the) crossed. 

“Don’t say that, . . . You reall\ don’t believe it. I don’t kid 
myself as much as vou think I do ” 

“No, but it’s so ” 

“It used to be before I met Stan, before I loved him. . . . You 
Irwm a crazy little stage-struck kid who got launched out in a 
lot^ of tltliings I didn’t understand liefore I had time to learn 
inything about life. . . . Married at eighteen and divorced at 
xwcnt\>4:wcfs a pretty good record. . . . But Stan was so* wonder- 
ful. . ” 
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“I know/’ 

‘‘Without ever saying anything he made me feel there were 
other things . . , unbelievable things. . 

“(Jod I resent his craziness tb 9 ugh. . . . It’s such a waste/’ 
can’t talk about it” 

“r-ct\ not.” 

“Jincu'iy you’re fhc only person left I can leally' talk/to/* 

“Don'’L want to trust me. I might go berserk on you loo sonteday/* 

71iey laughed. 

“G(xl I’m glad I’m not dead, aren’t you 

“I don’t know. Look here’s my pi ice I don’t want you to come 
up. . , . I’m going right to bed. I feel miserable. . . /’ jimmy stoOd 
with his hat olf looking at her. She was fumbling in her purse for 
her key. “Look Jimmy 1 might as well tell vou . . 
up to him and spoke fast with her fare lurncvi away pointing at 
him with the latdikey that caught the light of the street-lamp, 'fhe 
fog was like a tent round about them. “Fm going to have a baby. . . . 
Stan’s baby. I’m going to gice up nil this sillv life and raise it. I 
don’t car-e what happens ” 

“OK God that’s the brnest thing I ever heard of a Woman 
doin'gJ , . . Oh Elbe you’re so wonderful (Jod if I could only 
tell you what I . . /’ 

“Oh no.” Her voice broke and her eyes filled with tears. j “I’m a 
silly'fool, that’s all.” She screwed up her face like a little cWd and 
ran up the steps with tears streaming flown her face. 

«N‘*Oh Elbe 1 w^ant to sa\ oinething to you 
^’The door closed behind her. 

Jimmy Herf stood stock still at the foot of ihc brownstone steps. 
His temples throbbed. He wanted to break the door down after 
her. He dropjacd on his knees and kissed the step wdierc she had 
stood. The fog swirled and flickered with coloui s in confetti ibouti 
him. Then the trumpet feeling ebbed and be was falling through a 
hl.ick manhole. He stood stock-still A policeman’s ball-bearing eves 
searched his face as he passed, a srour blue ridurnn waving a uight- 
stick. Then suddenly he clenched las lists and walked off. 

God everything is hellish,” he said aioud. He wiped the grit off 
lips with his coat-sleevc. 

She ptits her hand in his to jump out of the toaditer' Arthe 
ferrv stgrts, “Thanl^s X^try/’ and follows his tall ambling fcfody 
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out on the bpw. A faint rivcr-wiii 4 Wows the dust and gasoline out 
of their iK>strils Through the p^rly.’ night the square frames of 
houses alotng the I>rive opposite ftickcr like burned-oot fireworks 
The waves slap tiniiy against the shoving bow of the ferry. A 
hunchback with a violin is scratching* *^Mariancla*\ 

/^Nothing succeeds like success/’ Larry is saying in a deep 
droning vWce. . 

- ‘Oh if you knew how little I cared about anything just now you 
wouldn’t go on teasing me with all these words. , , . You know 
marriage, success, love, theyhe just words.” 

“But they mean everything in the woild to me. ... I think you’d 
like it in I-ima Elaine , . I waitcil until yim were free, didn’t P 

And^£<ow here I am." 

“WeVe none of us that cvir . But Em just numb.” The river- 
wind is brackish Aliuiu the viaduct <ihove 125th Street cars crawl 
like beetles. As the fcii y tnicis the shp they hear the squudge and 
rumble of wheels on asphalt 

“Well wcVl heiUT gel hack int(' the car, you wonderful creature 
Elaine/’ , 

. "^^After all ciav it’s exciting isn’t it Lany, getting back into the 
centre of things ” 

Beside the smudged white door .ire two push-buttons marked 
Night Bfll and Day Bni- vSht rings with a shaky finger. A short 
broad man witli a faie like a rat and sleek black hair brushed 
straight back opens. Short iloll hands the colour of the flesh o# a 
muifiroom hang at lus sides, hh hiiULhcs his shoulders in a 
bow. 

“Are you the lady^ Cajitic in " 

> this Dr. AbrahimP” 

“Yes. . . . You arc llic lady my friend phoned me about. Sit 
down, my dear lidv,” 'I'he office smells of something like arnica 
Her heart joggles desperately betW(*en her nbs. 

. “Vou underst.and . She hates the quaver in her voice; she’s 
going to faint. “You undei stand, Dr. Abrahms that it is absolutely 
1 am getting a divorce from my husband and have to 
make itiy own living.” 

“Very young, unhappily married ... I am sorry/’ The doctor 
purrs soray as if to himself. lie heaves a his^iUg sigh and suddenly 
looks in h(*r nes with black steel eyes like gimkts. not be 
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afraid, dear lady, it is a very simple cpCTjltjkm; ... Are you ready 
now?” 

“Yes. It won’t take very long will it? If I caft pull myself together 
I have an engagement for tea at -five.” 

“You are a brave young lady. In an hour it wiH-ljer forgotten. . . 
I am sorry. ... It is very sa(( such a thing Is necessary. . i . Dear 
l.jdy you should ha^e a home and many children and a loving 
husband . . . Will you go in the operating room and prepare your- 
self. : - . I work without an assistant.” 

The bright searing bud of light swells in the centre of the 
ceiling, sprays razor-sh.arp nicktl, enamel, .i da//li,ig sharp glass 
case of sharp instruments. She lakes off her hat and lets herself 
sink shuddenng sick on a little enamel lIi.i i ') luii slic gets slifBv 
to her feet and undoes the band of hei skni 

The roar of the streets breaks like surf abuiii a shell of throbbing 
agony. She watches the tilt of her leather hat, ■the powder,,, the 
rosed cheeks, the crimson lips rhat .11 1 a mask on her face. All the 
buts^ of her gloves are buttoned She raises her hand. “Taxi I” A 
lire weine roars past, a hose-wagon with sweaty faced men pulling 
on tuboer coats, a clanging hook-and-ladilti All the feeling, in her 
fades with the dizzy fade of the siitn. A wooden Indian, painted, 
with a hand raised at the street ( orner 

“Taxi!” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Dave to the Ritz ” 




THl]ft.r> SECTION 




1. Rejoicing City tiiat Dwcii;^ Carelessly 

There are flags on cdl the flagpoles up Fifth Avenue, In 
the ^hnll wtn4 of history the great flags flap an4 their 

lashings on the creal{tng gold f^nohhed poles \ up Fifth 
Aveptte, The stars pggle sedately agami^t the slate sl{y, the 
red and white stnpes writhe a gain'll the clouds. 

In the gale o] htass-bands and fianipling horses and 
tumbling clatter oj cannon, shadows lil^e the shadows of 
(laws grasp at the taut flags, the flags aie hungry tongues 
helping twisting ending 

Oh it\ a long wjy to T'lppciaiy . . ()\cr tbucl 

The harbotu is parJ^ed with zebra stuped <l(unh-stnped 
pie-bald steam-boat the Nairows cue with bullion, 

they re piling gold soveutgns up to the ceiluu^^ in the Sul>- 
ireaHiry, Dollars a hinv the radio, all the cables tap but 
dollars, 

Thcie’s a long long trail av/inJmg Ovc/ tluic ^ there ^ 

' In the subway their eyr^ f>op as they spell out Apc^CALYrsi, 

' typhus, cholera, shrapnel, n^otnection, death in fire, death 
tn water, death in hunger, death in mud \ 

Oh It's a lung way to Madymnu’ll pom Armenfetrs, over 
there^ The Yankj are coming, tnc Yanl{s are coming, Down 
" Fifth Avenue the uand^ hlarr for the Liheity Loan drive, for 
the Red Cross duve. Hospital djip^, snealA up the harbour 
and unload furtively at nt 'ht in old duci{i in fer^ey , ' Up 
Fifth Avenue the flagy of scveniicn rations are flaring, 
curling in the shull hungry wind 

O the oak and the ash and the weeping willow tree 
And gieen grows tht grass in God’s country. 

The great flag^ flap and tu^ ol thiir lashtngs on, the 
creaking gold-knobbed poJr, up Fifth Avenue, 


C aptain jamls merivale, d s c , lay with his eyes closed while 
the barber's padded fingers gently stroked ll^s phiJvfThc 
lather tickled his nostrils; he could smell bay rum,, heat the 
drone of an electric vibrator, the snipping of scissors. 

339 
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“A little f^e mas^iagc get rid ^|\a fcw.d: tho^c black-heads 
sjr,*' burred the barber in his ear. The barber. >as- bald and had 
a round blue chin. 

“All right,” drawled Merivalc, “go as far as you like, lias is 
the first decent ahave-lVe had since War was declared.” 

‘‘Just in from overseas. Captain^” 

“Yarc . . . been making ihc wo<rId safe for democracy.” 

The barber smothered his words under a hot towel. “A little 
lilac water Captain?” 

“No don't put any ot your damn lotions on me, jUst a little 
witch-hazfel or something antiseptic ” 

The blonde girl had faintly [beaded laslics, she looked up at him 
bewi^jj^gly, her rosebud bps parted. “1 guess youVe ju$r landed 
. . My you\c got a gocxl tan,” He gave up his hand 
to net on the little white table. “It's a l(;ng time Captain since any- 
body, took care of these hands ” 

“How can you leilr” 

“Look how the cuticle's grown ” 

^ “Wc,wcfc tcx> Inisy f(jr anything like that. I'm a free man Since 
eiglu oVlock that's all.” 

“OK it must have been ten iblc ” 

“Oh it was a great little war while it lasted ” 

“ril say It was . . . And now youVe all through Captain?*^ 

“Of course I keep my commission in the icscivc corps.” ^ 

She gave his hand a last playful tap and he got to his feet. ^ 

He put tips into ilic soft palm of the barber and the haid palm^of 
the coloured boy who handed him his hat, and walked slowly 
the white marble steps On the landing was a mirror. Captain 
James Merivalc stopped to look at C.ipuiia James Menvalc. He 
was a tall straight featured young man with a slight heavmcss tinder 
tl>c chin. He wore a neat-lilting whip-cord uniform picked put by 
of the Rainbow Division, well furnished with ribbons 
and, s^ice stripes The light of the mirror was leflected silvery on 
either calf ot his puttees. He cleared his throat as he looked himself 
up and down A young man m civilian clothes came up behind 
him. 

“Hello James, all cleaned up?” 

“You botcher. . . . Say isn't it a damn fool rule not, letting us 
wcai Sam Browne belts? Spoils the whole uniform* - • / 

“They can take all their Sam Browne’s belts and hang them on 
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the Commanding GcneralV*" fanny for, all 1 ^arc, , . , I'm a 
civilian.” 

“ You Vc still an officer in the reserve corp$> don’t forget that.” 

“They can take their resesrve corps and shove it ten thousand 
iniles up rhe creek. Let’s gp have a drink,” 

“rve got to go tip and see the folks.” They had i^zne out on 
Foriy-sccond Street. “Well so long James. Tm going to so drunk 
. . . . Just imagine being free.” “So lung Jcirv, don’t 4® anything 
I wouldn’t do.” 

Merisale walked west along I'iuts s{i.()ncl. '1 liere were still flags 
out, drooping from windows, waggling la/iK fiom poles in the 
Sef)tember breeze* He looked in the shop, he walked along; 
flowers, women’s stockings, caiuK ^lims .inJ ncckucs, presses, 
coloured draperies through glinting plait glass, htvond a SP^scam of 
faces, men’s razor-scraped faces, girls' kices with joiigcd lips and 
powdered noses. It made him leel fl’ishcd and exuted. He fidgeted 
when he got in tlic subway. “Look at the sinpcs that one has. ^ . * 
He'’s a D.S.Ck,’' he lieard a gul sa^ to another, lie got out at 
^evcnty-sccond and walked witli his chest siuJc out down the too 
familiar brownstonc sticct towaids the rise:. 

“How do you do, Captriin Men vale,” said the elevator man* 

“Well, are you out James'” cried his mother lunning into his 
armSw 

He nodded and kissed hci She looked pale and wilted in her 
black dress. Maisic, also in black, cumc rustling tall and fosy- 
cficckcd behind her. “Its wonderful to Imd \ou both looking so 
w^lk” 

“Of course we arc , as well as aaild be cx[iccLcd. Mj dear 
we’se had a terrible time Y{» u tlic hcsid cf the family novv, 
James.” 

“Poor Daddy . , to go ofl like that ” 

“That was something you missed . . . T housands of pcopj^. died 
of it in New York alone ” 

He hugged Maisie with one arm and bis mother with the other. 
Nobody spoke, 

“Well,” said Menvale walking into the living lOom, was A 
great war while it lasted.” His mother .md sistci followed 
heels. He sat 'down in the leather chair and stretched hw 

polished legs. “You don’t know how wonderful it get 

home.” 
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Mrs Merivale drew up her cjose to has. ‘*Now dear you 
)ast tell us all about it.” 

lb the dark of the stoop in front of the tenement door, be reaches 
for her. and drags her to him. ^‘Dnn’l BouVj don't; don't be 
rough.” His arms lighten like kruMted cords round her back; her 
knees arc trembling. His moiitli is groping for her mouth along one 
cheekbone^ down the side ot her nose. She can’t breathe with his 
Ups probing her lips. “Oh I can’t stand it ” He holds her away 
from hto. She IS staggering panting against the wall held up by 
his big hands. 

“Nuttien to worry about,” he whisjx'rs gently. 

to go, It’s late . I have to get up at six.” 

“WSwltat time do you think 1 get up?” 

, “It’s mornmer who might (auh me . . .” 

‘^Tell her to go i(» hell ” 

will some d.i\ . worsc’n that . . . il she dfni’t quit jackin’ 
on me,” She takes hold rif his stubbly clucks and kisses him quickly 
on the mouth and has broken awa) Irom him and run up the 
foui flights of grimy stairs 

The aCK)r is still on the lafdi She snips off her dancing pumps 
and walks carefully through the kitcliencttc on aching feet. Ftom 
the next room comes the whcc/v doubled>af relied snoring of her 
uncle and aunt Soweh()d\ louts me, / wovda who, . , . The tune 
is all through her bodv, in the tlnob ot bet feet, in the ungling 
on her back where lie held hci light dancing with her. Anna you*^c 
got to foigct it (>i von won't sleep Anna you got to forget. Dfehes 
on the table set ten- bicakfast jingle tingle hideously when she 
bumps against it. 

“Trtar you Aima^” comes a slcejn quciuloiis voice from her 
mother’s bed. 

to get a drink o’ water monimer ” The old woman lets the 
brcath'Out m a gioan through her teeth, the bed-springs creak as she 
turns over. Asleep all the time 

Somckody loucs 7ne, 1 u o7}dtr who She slips off her party dress 
and into her mghtgowm. 'Fhen she tiptoes to tlie closet to 
hang up the dress and at last slides between the cov^s little 
by bttlc so the slats won’t creak. 1 wonder who. Shuffle shuffle^ 
bright hghtSf pink blobbing faces, grabbing arms, tense thighs, 
bouncing feet. 1 wonder who. Shuffle, dioning saxophone tease, 
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shuffle in time to the drumv trombtmc,. ^armet* Feet, thighs, 
cheek to cheek, Somebody loves me, , . . Shuffle shuffle. I wonder 
who. 

The baby with tiny shut purplish pink face and Bst$ lay aslescp 
on the berth. Ellen was leaning over a lilac k leather suitcase* Jimmy 
Herf in his shirtsleeves was looking out the porthole. 

‘'Well there’s the sUtuc of Lihciiy. . . . Ellie w'c cjught to he out 
on deck.” 

“It’ll be ages before we dock. Go ahcdd up. Til come* t^p Mdfh 
Martin m a minute.” 

“Oh tome ahead; we'll put the baby's ‘>lufl in the bag wi^k 
we’re warping into the slip ” , 

They came out on deck into a da//,hng September aft^noon. 
The water was grrcn'indigo. A steady wind kept sweeping coils 
ol brown smoke and blobs of white uitton stcanT ofT the t%h 
enormous blue-indlgo at eh of sky Against a soot smudged honJ^pTi) 
tangled with batges, stcanicis, chimneys of power-plants, covered 
wharves, bridges, lowci New York was a pink and white tapering 
pyramid evil skndcrly out of < ardboard 
“Elli'e we ought to have Martin out so he can see ” 

^*Ahd start yelling like a lughoit He’s better oflf where 

hc’V’ 

They ducked under some ropes, slipped pa^^t the rattling steam- 
wipch and out to the bow. 

^‘God Elbe It’s the greatest sight in the world. ... I never 
thought I’d ever come back, did your” 

“1 had every intention ot coining back ” 

“Not like this.” 

“No I don’t suppose I did ” 

“S'il vous plait madainc . ” 

A sailor was moti»)mug them back, hllen tinned her 
the' wind to get the coppery wisps of hair .ut of her eyes. ^CVst 
beau, n’cst'ce pas^” She smiled mU> the wind into the sailor’s red 
face. 

“J'aime niicux le Havre . S’ll vous plait madamc.” 

“Well, I’ll go down and pack Martin up ” , 

The hard chug, chug of the tugboat coming alongside, 
Jimmy's answer out of her cars. She slipped away from him and 
went down to the cabin again. 
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Thc;y were wedged in ihc jam of jicaplc at the end of the gang 
plank- 

“Look we could wait for a porter, -:i5a|d Etlcn. 

“No" dear Tve got.them.*^ Jimmy ^is sweating and ?Jtaggcnng 
with a suitcase in each hand and packages under his arms. In 
Ellen’s arms the baby was cooing stretching tiny spread hands 
towards the faces all round. 

*‘D’you know it-” said Innm\ as they crossed the gang-plank, 
“I kinder' Wish we were just going on board. ... I hixtc getting 
home/’ . 

“1 doh^t hate It. . . . l^hcre’s H ... Til follow right along. . . 1 
look for Frances and }>ob. Hello . , “Well TU be 
* ^ yoirve gaincck youVr looking wonderfully. Where^ 

'jimmy was lubbmg his hands logethcrj stiff and chafed 
frdtji bodies of the heavy suitcases. 

\/v^cllo Herf, Hello Frances Isn’t this swclP” 

“Gosh Tm glad to sic you. . 

“Jimps the thing for me to do is go right on to the Brevfx>rt 
with the baby . ” 

“Jsn’t he sweet.” 

. . Have you got five dollais^” 

‘*rve only got a dollar in cli.nigc That hundred is in estpress 
cheques.” 

“I’ve got plenty of monc\ Helena and I’ll go to the hotel and 
you boys can come along with the baggage.” 

“Inspector is u all right if 1 go through with th6 baby?* My 
husband Will look after the trunks ” 

“Why surely madam, go right ahead ” 

“Isn’t he nitc? Oh Frances this is Kits of fun,” 

“Go ahead Bob 1 can finish this up alone quicker. . . . You 
convoy the ladies to the Brcvooit ” 

“Well we hate to leave you.” 

“Oh go ahead. . . Til be right along.” 

“Mr, James Herf and wife and infant ... is that' it?” 

“Yes that’s right ” 

“ril be right v^'ith you, Mr Herf. . , Is all the baggage there 
“Yes cveiything’s there.” 

“Isn’t be spud clucked Frances as she and t^ddeb^rond followed 
Ellen into thfc cab. ' 

“Who?’: 
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“The baby of course. , . 

“Oh you ought to see him ^onactimesi - . He seems to like 
travelling.” 

A plainclothes man Qpeaed' the dotor of the c^B 'ind looked in as 
tliey went out the gate, ^‘Want to smell our askeci 

Hildebrand. The man had a f<Lcc like a block of wodQ^ He closed 
the door. ^‘Helena doesn't know prohibition vei, docs Ae?’* 
gave me a scare . . • Look.” 

“Good gracious!” From under the blanket that was wrapped 
^vound the baby she produced a brown j>apci package. . . . “Two 
ejuarts of our special cognac . . . gofit himille ‘Krf . . and Tve got 
another quart in a hot-watcr-bottlc under inv waistband. . . . Thai’s 
why I look as if I was going to have another baby.” 

'I’he Hildebrands began hooting with laughter. 

“Jimp’s got a hot-water-bottle round his middle too and char- 
treuse in a flask on his hip . We’ll probably ha\e to go a&d 
bail him out of jail ” 

They were still laughing so tliai tears were streaming clown their 
faces when they drew u[) at the hotel. In the elevator the baby 
began to wail. 

As Soon as she had closed tlie door of the big sunny rcbm she 
lishod tlic hot- water-bottle from under her dr^ss “Loc^k Bob phone 
down for sc^me cracked ice and sellzeT , . We’ll all have a 
LOgnac a IVau dc selz. . . ” 

“Hadn’t we better wait toi Jimps^^” 

“Oh he’ll be right here. . We haven’t anything dutiable. 

. /, Much too broke to have anything . . Fiances what do you do 

abc/ut milk in New York^” 

“How should I know, Hcltna'^” F’laiucs Hildebrand flushed ahd' 
walked to the window. 

“Oh well we’ll give him his food again. . . . He’s done feikly, 
well on it on the trip.” Ellen had laid the babv on tlie bed. He lay 
kicking, looking about with dark round gold stunc eyes. 

“IsnYhefat?” 

“He’s so healthy Tm sure he must I * half-wiited. . . , Oh Heaven# 
and I’ve got to call up my father . . Isn’t family life |a$t too 
desperately complicated?” 

Ellen was setti«ig up her little alcohol stove on the washstand. The 
bell-boy c^me with glasses and a bowl of clinking icc lrnd While 
Rock on a tray. 
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'‘You fix US a drink out of the hot-water-bottle. We\e got to use 
that up or it’ll eat the rubber. . . . And wc’ll dnnk to the C^ah' 
d’Harcourt/’ 

“Of course wliat you kids don’t Tealii&e,^ said Hildebrand, “is 
that the difficulty under prohibition is keeping sober.” 

Ellen laughed; she stocxl over the little lamp that gaye out a 
quiet domestic smell t>f hot nickd and burned alcohol. 

Oeprge Baldwin was walking up Madison' Avenue with Ins 
light overcoat on his arm. His lagged spirits were reviving in the 
sparkling ' autumn twilight of the streets. From block to. block 
through the taxi-whirring gasoline gloaming two law>ei:s in black 
frock coals and stiff wing collars argued in his head. If you go 
home’ it will be cosy in tlic library. The apartment will be gloomy 
and quiet and you can ^it in vour slippers under the bust of Scipio 
Africanus in the leather chair and read and liave dinner sent in to 
'you, . , . Nevada w'ould be jolly and coarse and tell you funny 
stories, , . She would have all tlic City Hall gossip , . . good to 
. . But you're not g(nng to sec Nevada any more . . , too 
dangerous; she gels you all vvioughr up . . . And ^Cecily fitting 
‘ faded and elegant and slenclei biiing her lips and hating mev hating 
life. . . , Good CJod how am 1 going to gel my existence straightened 
out? He stopped in front of a flower sUjte. A nioisi warm honeyed 
^expensive smell came (ram the door, densely out into the keen 
steebblue street. If 1 ccaild at least make my financial position 
um^regnablc ... In the window was a miniature Japanese garden 
with broken-back bridges and jxmJs where the goldfish looked%ig 
as W&alfs. Pioporiion, that’s it. Tev lay out your life like a prudent 
gardener, ploughing and sowing No 1 won’t go to see Nevada 
tonight. I might send licr some floweis rhougli. Yellow roses, those 
>,cpppery roses . . . it’s Elaine who ought to wear those. Imagine 
her married again and with a baby. He went into the store. “Wriat’s 
that rose"” 

“It’s Gold of Ophir sir.” 

“All Tight I want two dozen sent down to the Brevoert immedi- 
ately., . . . Miss Elaine . . . No Mr. and Mrs. James Herf, . . . I’ll 
write a card.” 

He sat down at the desk with a pen in his handtJneense of roses, 
incense out; of the dark fire of her ham , . ^ <No tpnsensc for 
Heaven’s s?kc . . . 
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Dear Elaine, 

I hope you will allow an did friend to call on yod iind yam* husband 
one ol these days. And please remembcir that 1 am always siiKeicly 
anxious — you know me too well to take this for an empty oAcr ol 
politeness— to serve you and him m any way that cowH possibly con 
tribute to your happiness. Forgive me il: I subscribe myself your lifelong 
sla^e and admirer 

George Baldwin 

The letter covered three of the florist’s white cards. He read it 
over with pursed lips, carefully crossing the i\ <ind dotting the Ts. 
Then he paid the florist from th( loll oi bills he took from his/hdck 
pocket and went out into tlie street again It was already night, 
going on to seven f>’chx'k Still hcsintiug lie storxl ,ii the comer 
watching the taxis pass, ydlow, red, green, tangerine Lolourcd. 

The snub-nosed tiansport sludges slowly thiougii the NarroW$, 
m the ram. Seigeant-Majoi O'Reefe and FiuMle ist Class Dutch 
Robemon stand in the lee oi the deckhouse looking at the liners at 
anchor m quarantine and the' low wharf cluttered shorCvS. 

“Look soma of ’em still got their war paint- -Shippm^ Board 
boats, . . , Not worth the powder to blow Vm up “ 

^‘The hell they ain’t, said Joey ^ >’Kce(e vaguely , 

\*Xrosh little old New York’s goui* to lool good to me. . , 

“Me too Sarge, laiu or shine J don’t rate ” 

They arc passing cIosl to j in’ ^ ot sieanuTs anchored in a 
btock, some of them lisiiug to oiv' sicL or the other, lankv ships 
v^th short funnels, stumps ships with till funiuL red with rust, , 
some of them striped and splash/ 1 and doK^d with putty-colour 
and blue and green of c ai notiflag paint A man in a motorhodt 
waved his ai m.s I’he men in khaki slukcts huddlrd on the grey 
dripping deck of the transpe^rt begin to sing. 

Oh the infantry, the infantry 
With the dm behind their ^ rs 

Through the bright beaded misi hind the low buildings of 
Governors Island they can make out the tall pylons^ the atrving 
cables, the airy lacc of Brooklyn Bridge. Robertson pulls a pack-age 
out of his pocket and pitches it ovcrboaid 

“What was that?’’ 

“Just mv propho kit. , . . Won’t need it no 
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“How’s that?*’ 

“Oh I’m* gdin’ to live clean an* get a good job and maybe get 
married/’ 

guess that’s not such a bad idc^. Tin tired o’ playin’ round 
myself. Je? somebody must a cleaned up good on them Shippin’ 
Board boats.** “That's where the dollar a year men get theiis 1 
guess.” 

“Ill tell the World they do.” 

Up forward they are singing 

^ Oh she works in a jam factorcc 

And that may be all right , . . 

WeVe goin’ up the East River Sarge. Where the devil do 
they think the\’re goin’ to land us?” 

“God, I’d be willin’ to swim .ishoic myself. An’ just think of all 
the guys been licre all this time cleanin’ up on us. . * Ten dollars a 
day workin’ in a shipy.irvl mind you . ” 

“Hell Sarge we got ilie experience.” 

“Experience . . 

„ ^ Apics la guerre hnee 

Bark to the States tor nic. 

“I bet the skipper’s been drinkin’ beaucoup high balls an’ thinks 
Brooklyn’s Huboken.” 

, “Well theic’s Wall Street, bo ” 

They arc passing under Hror)kl>n Bridge. There is a humming 
vj^hmepf electric tiains over their heads, an occasional violet flasn 
from me wet rails Behind them beyond barges, tug-boats, car- 
ferrieSj fhc tall buildings, streaked white with wisps of steam and 
mi$t, towqr grey into sagged clouds 

Nobody said anything while they ate the soup. Mrs. Merivale 
sat in black at the head of the oval table looking out through the hall- 
drawn portieres and the drawing-room window beyond at a column 
of Whit^e smoke that uncoiled m the sunlight above the train-yards, 
remenJjering her husband and how they had pome years ago to 
look at the apartment in the unfinished house that smelled of plaster 
and point: At last when she had finished her soup she rphsed herself 
and said/'^*Well Jimmy, are you going back to newspaper work?” 
“I guess 
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‘‘Jetties has had three offered him, already. I think it’s 
remarkable,” 

“I guess ril go in with the Major though/* said Jamc? Menvalc 
to Ellen who sar next to him. Goodyear ji'oilikiiaw, Cousin 

Helena. . . . One -of the Buff ak> Go<^yenr<;. He’s hcadjplF ihc foreign 
exchange department of the BankerN Trust, . . . He/^ay$ he can 
work ixR up quickly. We were friends overseas ” 

“Thntll be wonderful,” said Maisie in .1 (i>oing voiced ^‘won’t 
ii Fitnmy?*” She sat opposite slender and rosy in her black' 

“He’s putting me up for Piping Rock,” went o-n Meri'S^ale. 
“WhaPs thatJ^** 

“Why Jimmy you mujit know . . I'm sure (x>iisin HelgjJia hV 
been out there to tea many a lime ” ’ ' - 

”Yoii know Jimps,” said Ellen wnth her c\cs in her plate. **Thajt\ , 
where Stan Emory’s father used to go tvci v 'Sunday.” 

“Oh did you know that luiioitumte young maiT^ That was a 
horrible thing,” said Mis. Menvak “So many horrible things huye, 
b<“en happening these years . , Pd almost forgotten about it.” 

“Yes I knew him,” said Ellen 

The leg of lamb came in iccomjLinicd bv' filed egg-plant, late 
corn, and sweet potatoes “!>o you know I ihink it is just terrible, *V 
said ^rs, Menvale when she had done tarying, “the w^y you 
ft‘llows won’t tell us any of your txpcriencis over there . , ^ Lots 
n{ them must have been lemarkablv intt resting fimmy I should 
diink you’d write a book about vom evpcneiices” 

“I have tried a few articks.” 

'*When arc they coming out'^” 

“Nobody seems to want to piii them . You see I differ 
ladically in certain matters oi opim m , 

“Mrs Menvale it’s years since J\e eaten such deiicious sweet 
potatoes, . , . These taste like yams.” 

“They are good, . . . It’s just the way I have them cooK^4*^ 
“Well It was a great wai while it LiaU' k” said Mc^rlvale,,' 
“Where w'^cre you Armistice nighi fimmy 
“I was in Jerusalem with the Red Yoss, Isn’t that absurd?*’ 

“I was in Paris,” 

“So was L” vSaid Ellen. 

“And so you were over there too Helena? I’m going to ciafl JFOU 
I-Ielena eventually, so I might as well begin now. . . . Isn’.t that 
intciesting? Did you and Jimmy meet over thcre?’^ 
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“Oh DO wc were old frieiids* - . * But we were thrown together 
a lot. * We were in tlie same department o£ the Red Ooss— the 
Publicity Department/’ 

“A real war romance,” chanted Mrs. Merivale. “Isn’t that 
interesting'^” 


^’‘Now fellers it*s this wav,” shouted Joe O’Keefe, the sweat 
breaking our on his red ^acc. “Arc we going to put over this bonus 
proposition or ain't w'e^ . . . We fought for ’em didn’t we, we 
cleaned up the squareheads, duln’t we^ And now when wc come 
home we get the duly end o-C llic slick No jobs. . . . Oitf gtrls have 


gone and married other fellers 


Treat us like a bunch o’ dui^ 


bums dnd loafeis when we ask for tmr jusi and legal and lawful 
compensation. . . , the bonus Arc we goin’ to stand for it? . . . 

A ' i 1 i . . I c _ jT 1 :.^. : ♦ 


Noiv Are 
we was 


eoin’ to* stand loi a bunch of politicians treatin’ us like 
V round i(\ the luck dex^r to ask for a handout? . . . 


I ask you fellers. . 

Feet stampc'd on the floor. “No.” “To hell wid ’em,” shouted 
voices, • . . “Now 1 s<iv 10 hell wiJ dc politicians. . . . We’ll cany 
our -campaign to the count rv , . to the great big generous big- 
hearted Amencan people wc height and bled and laid down our 
lives for.” A? 


The long armouiy loom roared witli applause. The wounded, men 
in the front row banged the floor with ihcir dutches. “Joey's a good 
guy,” said a man without aims lo a man wiih (jne eye and an 
artificial leg who sal beside him “He is that buddy.” While ^e\ 
were filing out Offenng each oihci cigaicties, a man stood in the 
door dalling out, “rommittee meeting, (bminittee on lx>nus,” 

Tfie four of them sat round a table in the room the Colonel had 


lent them, “Well fcllcis let’s have a cigar.” Joe hopped over the 
Colonel’s desk and brought out four Romeo and Juliets. “He'll 
never miss ’em.” 


“Some little grafter I’ll say,” said Sid Garnett stretching out his 
long legs. 

“Haven’t got a case of Scotch in there, have you Joey?”, said Bill 
Dougan. 

“Naw I’m not di inkin’ myself jus’ for the moment.” 

“I know where vou kin get guaranteed Haig and Haig/’ put in 
Segal cDcfcily — “before the war stuff for six dollars a <}ui^t/’ 

“An' where arc wc gc^’ to get the six dollars for crissake^” 
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“Now look here fellers/* said sitting on the edge of the table, 
"let’s get down to brass , , Wh^t wte’vc got to do is raise a 

fund fro-m the gang and anywhere else we can, . . , Arc we agreed 
ibo'Ut that?” 

“Sure we arc, you tell ’em,” said Dougan. 

“I know lot of old filers even, thinks the boys are gettin’ a raw 
deal. . * Wc’ll call it the Brooklyn Bonus Agitation Cbminince 
associated With the Sheamus O’Riclly Post of the A. L, . > . Nd use 
doin' anythin’ xinless you do it up right. . . Now arc yous guys 
\vid me Of, ain’t yer?” 

“Sure we arc Joey, . . You tell ’tm jn' we'll mark time.” \}^ 

“Well Dougan’s got to U pusidcnt (anse he's the best l9okin’/’ 

iXiugan went crimson „rid began to staininer 

“Oh you seabeach Apollo,” jtrred (Tarneii 

“And I think 1 can do best as treasurer because I've had more 
cKperience.” y 

“Cause you’re the ciookcdcsi von mean,” Segal under 
breath. 

Joe stuck out lus jaw. “Loc^k he?c Sc'gal arc you wid us or ain’t 
yer? You’d better come right out wid il now if yniiVe not.” 

“Sure, cut dc cornedv/’ siul Dougan “joeys dc guy to put 
dis ting trough an' you know u . Cut dc comedy. ... If you 
doiiY like it you kin git out,” ^ 

Segal rubbed his tlun liookcd nose “1 was juss jokin’ gents, 1 
didn’t mean no harm.” 

“Lcxi-k here,” went on Joe angrily, “what do vou think Pm givm' 
up my time for? . . . .Why 1 lurned down ^llt^ dollars a week only 
\esterdav, ain’t that so, Sid? You * ui me talkin' to dc guy.” 

“Sure^ I did Joey.” 

“Oh pij>e down fellers,” said Seoal “I was just stringin’ Joey 
along.” 

“Well I think Segal you ought to he scrrclary, cause yoti'feow 
al>out office work. ...” 

“Office work?” 

“Sure,” said Joe pufling his th >; onr “We’re goiii’ to have 
desk space in the office of a guv I know . . . It’s all fixed. He^s gain’ 
to let us have it free till we get a start An’ we’re goin’ to nave 
office stationery. Can’t gel nowhere in this woild without presentin’ 
things right.” 

“An' wiere do I come in?” asked Sid Gsiirnett. 
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“You’re the committee, you big stiff,” 

After the meeting Joe O’Keefe walked whistling down Atlantic 
Avenue. It was a crisp night; he was walkiag on springs. There was 
a Hght in Dr. Gordon’s office. He rang. A white faced man in a 
white jacket opened the door. 

‘‘Hello Doc.” 

“Is that you O’Keefe? C'omc on m my boy.” Sometliing in the 
doctor’s voice clutched like a cold hand at his spine. 

“Well did your test come out all right doc?” 

“All tight . . . positive all right.” 

‘‘Christ-^’ 

“Don’t worry t(X) much alxiut it, my boy, we’ll fix you up in a 
few months.” 

“Months.” 

“Why at a conservative estimate fiftyTive per cent of the people 
you rhect on the street have a syphilitic taint ” 

“It’s not as if rd been a damn fool, I was careful over there/* 

‘^Inevitable in wartime . . 

“Now I wish rd let loose. . . Oh the chances I passed up.” 

, doctor laugbcd. “You probably won’t even have any 
sympitoms. . . . It’s just a question ol injections. I’ll have you sound 
as a dollar in no time . Do you want to take a shot now? Tve got 
it all ready.” 

O’Keefe’s hands went cold. “Well I guess so,” he forced a laugh. 
^‘1 guess I’ll be a goddam thermometer by the time you’re through 
with me.” The doctor laughed crcakily. “Full up of arsenic 
mercury eh. . . . That’s it.” 

The wind was blowing up colder. His teeth were chattering. 
ThfiGift^jb tlie rasping cast iron night he walked home. Fool to pass 
out that way when he stuck me He could still feel the sickening 
lunge of the needle. He gritted his teeth. After this 1 got to have 
some' fuck. ... I got to have some luck, 

TwJi> stout men and a lean man sit at a table by a window. The 
ligbt;OiF:g ^:inc sky catches bright edged glints off glasses, silverware, 
oyster shells, eyes. George Baldwin has his back to the window. Gus 
McNiel sits on his right, and Densch on his left. When the Waiter 
leans over to take away the empty oyster shells ^ can sOEt through 
the window, -beyond the grey stone parapet, the top of few build- 
ings juttuitg like the last trjpcs at the edge of a cUff and tlie tinfoil 
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reaches of tlic harbour littered mtk ships- iceturin! you this 
time, George. . . . Lord knows you used to lecture me enough in 
the old days. Honest it*s rank foolishness,** Gus.McNiel is saying 
. It’s rank foolishness to pass up a chance of 4*Poljt^caI career at 
your time of life. . , , There’s no man in New Yt«%lfe4tcr fitted 
to hold office . . ' 

“Looks to me as if it were -your duty, Baldwin,’* says Dcnsch in 
a dex'p voice, taking his tortoiseshell glasses out of a ease and apply- 
ing them huffiedly to lus nose. 

The waiter has brought a large planked steak surrounded by 
bulwarks of niushiooms and chopped carrots cind [K‘as and fi tiled 
browned mashed potatoes. Dcnscli straightens his glasses.ajad 
attentively at the planked steak. 

“A very handsome dish Ben, a very handsome dish I mu^t say. - i . 
Ii’s just this Baldwin ... as 1 look at it . . the country is going 

through a dangerous period of rcconsti uction . . .*^the confusion 
attendant on the winding up of a great conflict ... the bankruptcy 
of a continent . . bolshevism and siibvcrsnc doctrines rife . . . 

America . . he says, cutting with the sharp polished steel knife 
into the thick steak, rare and well peppered. He chews a ttiiouthful 
slowly. “America,’* he Ix^gins again, “is in the position of taking 
over the rcccivciship of the woild. The grc.^r principles o| demo- 
cracy, of that commcKial ficedom upon which our whole civiliza- 
ur>n depends are more than ever at stake. Now as at no other tune 
we need men of establish'^ ability and unblemished integrity in 
public office, particularly in the oftkes icquinng expert judicial and 
legal knowledge.” 

“That’s what I was tryin' to tell e tlie othcj day George,” 

“But that’s all very well Cms, uut how do )ou know I’d be 
elected. . . . After all it would mean giviiig up my law practice for 
a number of years, it would mean ...” 

“You just leave that to me. . . . George yc^u’rc elected already.” 

“An extraordinarily good steak,” says Ufusch, “I must say ... 
No but newspaper talk aside ... I happen to know from a kcrct 
and reliable source that there is a sub uve plot among undesirable 
elements in this country. . . . Ciood (iod think of the Wall StiJ^ 
bomb outrage. ... I must say that the attitude of the press has been 
gratifying in one respect ... in fact we’re approaching a national 
unity undreamed of before the war.” 

“No but George,” breaks in Gus, “put it this way. . . . The 
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publicity yahie ot a |X)imcal cai^< 2 er'd kinder bobter up your law 
practice.'*’ 

“It would and it wouldn’t Gus.” 

Denacb is uniplUng the Unfod off a cigar. ‘‘At 4my rate it's a 
grantj takes off his glasses and cranes lus th^ck neck to 

look out into the bright expanse of harboiir that stretches full ot 
masts, smoke, blobs of steam, dark n&ongs of barges, to the hazc' 
blurred hills of Staten Island. 

Bright flakes of cloud were scaling off a sky of crushing indigu 
over the Battery^ whcic groups o£ dingy dark-diessed people stootl 
lotmd the Ellis Island landing station and die small boat dock wait- 
ing silently for something. Frayed smoke of tugs and steamers hung 
low and trailed along tiic opaque glass green water. A three masted 
scho<yncr was being towed down the North River. A new hoisted 
Jib flopped awkwardly in the wind. Down the harbour loomed 
taller, taller a stcamci head on, (oui ted slacks packed into one, 
creamy supcrstructuic gleaming. "‘"Mauretuma just acomin’ m 
twenty-four houis l\te,” )cllcd the man with the telescope and ficld- 
glasstis,. , . “T)kc a !fX)k at the Mamctania, farstest fxcan grey- 
hound, twenty four hoiiis lyte,” The Mauretania stalked like a 
skyscraper through the haiboui shipping A rift of sunlight 
sharpened the shadow undet the broad bridge, along the white 
sUripes of upper decks, glinted m the rows of portholes. The smoke 
stacks stood apart, the Imll lengthened. The black relentless hull ot 
the Mauretania }>ushing [>ufliiig tugs ahead of it cut like a long 
knife into the North Rivci 

A Terry was leaving the inimigiant station, a murmur rustled 
through thci crowd that packed the edges (if the wharf. “Deportees. . . . 
It*s the.comniunists the Department of Justice is having deported . . . 
deportees ; . . Reds. . . . It\ the Reds they are deporting.” Tlic 
ferry was out of the slip. In the stein a group of men stood still 
ttny like tin ^(jldieis “'J’hcy aic sending the Reds back to Russia 
A handkcrclnel waved on the fciry, a red handkerchief. People 
tiptoed gently to the edge of the walk, tiptoeing, quiet like in a 
sicktditoi,, 

Bdk^£i4 .the backs of tlie men and women crowding to the edge 
of the water, gorill.T-£a(-cd chip-on-the shoulder policemen walked 
back and forth nervously swinging their billies. 

“Tliey sending the Reds back to Russia. . . . Deportees. . , . 
Agitators. , . * Undesirables.” . . . Gulls wheeled crying. A catsup 
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bottle bobbed gravely in the little ground-glass waves. A sound ol 
singing came from the ferry boat getting small, slipping away across 
the water. 

C’cst la lulte finale, groupons-uous et (tewain ■ 
L’Iniernationalc sera Ic genre huinain. 

“l ake .1 look at the deportee?. . . . T akc a Itaik at the undesirable 
.ilicns,” shouted the man with tlic U’k‘Si.rn''cs and field glasses. A 
girl’s voice burst out suddenU. "Arhc p>t'onct> of starvation. 
"Sh. . . . Tlicy could pull you foi that.” 

The singing trailed away acioss the walct At the end <rf',a 
ni.irbkd wake the ferry boat was shrinking intci haze. InternattOf^l 
..shall be the human race. The singing died Ftom up the river 
came the long drawn rattling throb of a steamei leaving dock. Gulls 
wheeled above the dark dingy dressed crowd that stood 'silently 
looking down the bay. 



11. Nickdodeon 


A nic\et before midnight tomonow . * hold-up 
headlines, a cup of coffee m the a ride to Wood- 

lawn, Fort Lee, Flaibush, , * . A nickel tn the slot buy^ 
chewing gum. Somebody t^pve^ Me, Baby Dwine, Youtc 
in Firntucky fuss Shid Void re Born . . . hrutscd notes of 
foxtrots go limping out of doors, blues, waltzes (W^c’d 
Danced the Whole blight Though) trad gyiattng tinsd 
memories . . On Sixth ^Ivcnue on Foufteenth thcie uie 

sUll fiy-^'pccf{cd stocoptiLon^ tv hen c for a nickel you lun 
peep at yellowed yt sterday^ Beside the peppenng shooting 
gallery you stoop into the fhc{er A Hot Time, Thl 
Bachelor’s Sirpfis}*, 'J’he Sioiev CjARn^u . . . wuste-basl(et 
of toin-up daydi tarns . A ntcJ{el hefotc midnight buys our 
yesterday < 1 . 


R uth prvnne enme out of the dc-^ctor’s office pulUi:ig the fui 
tight round her ihroat. She kit faint. T.xw. As she stepped 
kin she icmeinbcred the smell of cosmetics and toast ana the 
littered hallway at Mis Sunderland’s Oh 1 can’t go home jU5t yet. 
^^Driver goto ihe Old English I’ca Rcxmi on Foiiieth Street please.” 
She opened her long gietn leather purse and looked in. My God, 
only a dollar a quarter a uuktl and two jiennjes. She kept her e)ts 
on the figures on the taximeter. She wanted to break down and 
cry. * . * The way monev goes. 'I^ie gntty eold wind rasped at )ici 
throat when she got out. “Eighty tents miss. , . . T haven’t any 
change nixss.” “All ngiu ktcji the change.” Heavens only thiiiy two 
cents- - - . Inside it was warm and smelled cosily of lea and cookn s 
*^Why Ruth, if It isn’t Ruih . . . Dearest come to- my arms afn i 
all these years ” It was Billy Waldron. He was fatter and whiter 
thait he used to be. He gave hci a stagy hug and kissed her on the 
forehead, **How arc you? Do tell me. . . . flow distinguec you look 
in that, hat.” 

“Vve just been li.ning my throat X rayed,” she said with a giggk 
“I feel Ute the wrath of God.” 

“What* arc you doing Ruth,? I haven’t heard of you for 
ages.” 
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“Put me down as a back uumber, hadn't you?*’ i>hc caught his 
words up fiercely, 

“Aftei that beautiful performance you gave in TJbe Orchard 
Queen ” 

“To tell the truth Billy l\t had a terrible run of bad luck.” . 
“Oh I know everything is dead/' 

“I have an appointment to see Belasco next week, . . .^^^methmg 
m.iy come of that,” 

“Why I should say it might Ruth. , . . Arc you expecting some- 
one 

“No, . . , Oh Billy you're still (he same old tease. . , .Don’t tease 
me ihis afternoon, 1 don't led up to it ' 

“You [y)or deal sit down and have a tup ol tea with me ” 

“I tell you Ruth it's a terrible yeai Many a good trouper wll 
]>iwn the last link of his watch chain tins y^ai. ... I suppose 
)(jii’rc going the 10-unds." 

' Don t talk about it . !1 1 could only get my throat all 
light, , , . A thing like that wcais down '' 

“Remember the old days at the SomerMUf Suxk^” 

“Billy v.c)uld 1 evci foigct them" Wasn’t it a .sticam?” 

“The last ume 1 saw ^oii Ruth was in 1 he Butterfly on the 
Wheel in Seattle. J was out hont. “ 

“Why didn’t yt.u comr back and see me 

“I wa^s still angry at you 1 suppose , Ir was my lowest moment. 
In the valley of shadow . . mclanchohd neurasthenia. I wa.s 

stranded penniless. ... 7 \\.u night I was a little midci ihc iiilluciiLC, 
you undet stand. 1 didn't want >011 m see the hc.ist ii rnc,” 

Ruth poured herself a fresh c up ol ca Mic suddenly Iclt feverishly 
gav. “Oh but Billy haven’t you fo gotten all that^ . , I was a 
ioohsh little girl then. . . I was alraid that love or mainage or 
any thing like that would interfere wmh my art, you undcj stand. . . . 
I was so crazy tO' succeed ” 

“Would you do the same thing again 
“1 wcmdci. ...” 

“How Joes It gof^ . . . The luoi ^ finger and having 

wttt move< on 

“vSonicthmg about Nor all you? teats wa^h out a word of it , 
But Billy,” she threw back her head and laughed, “I thought you 
wcie getting ready to propose to me all over again. . . . Ou my 
throat.” 
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“Rulit I wish )uu vvficn’t taking that X>ray ticatment- . . T've 
hcaid it's very dangerous. Don't let me alarm you about it my 
dear . * . but I hav^ heard of cases of cancer contracted that way.” 

**That s nonsense Billy. . . . I'hat's only when X-rays aie im- 
properly used, and it takes years of exposuie. . . . No I think this 
Dr. Warner’s a remarkable man ” 

Later, sitting in the uptown express m the subway, she still loliUI 
feel his soft hand patting her gloved hand. ‘‘Goodbye little girl, 
CuH .1 bless you," he’d said liuskih He's gotten to* be a ham actoi 
if there ever was one, something was jcci ing inside her all the while 
"''J'hank heavens you will nc\cr know.” . . . Ihcn with a sweep of 
his broad brimmed hat and a toss oi his silky while hair, as if he 
were playing in Monsicui Bcaucant, lie liad turned and walked 
off am<>ng the ciowd ii[> Broadway I may be down on ray lu^k, 
but I’m not all ham inside the wmv he is . . . (Cancel he said. She 
looked up and down the cai at tht joggling faces opposite bci Oi 
all those people one of iliom miisi have it. Four Out 01 Eviky 
Five Get Si11\, noi cancer Exiax, Nujol, 

O'Sxielivan’s She put hei tiand io her throat. Her throat Was 
tcinbly ,swollcn, lier thioat throbbed Jcvcnshly. Maybe it was worse. 
It is something alive that growN in fl{‘sh, eats all yoni life, leaves 
you hoiriblc, lotten . . 1 he jkojiIc opposik stared straight ahead 

of them, yemng itkmi and )(>ung women, middle aged people, green 
Decs in the dingy light, imdcr the soui coloured advertisements 
Four Oi r oi H\£Rs V\m . A u. unload oi jiggling corpses, 
nodding and swaying as the exjucss loarc'd sluillv towards Nmc:t\' 
sixth Street. At Niiiciy sixth she had Io cliangc for the local. 

Dutch Robcitson sat on a bench on Biof>k]\n Bridge with the 
collar of his army overcoat turned up, running liis eye down Busi- 
ness Opportunities. It was a muggy fog choked afternoon; the' 
bridge was dripping and aloof like an arbour in a dense garden of 
steamboat whistles Two sailors passed. ‘'Zc best joint IVe been in 
since B. A,” 

Partner movie thcalic, busy neiglibourhood . . . skmd investiga- 
tion . . . $3,000. . , . lez 1 haven’t got three thousand mills. , . . 
Cigar stand, busy building, compelled sacrifice. , . . Attractive 
and completely outfitted radio and music shop . . . busy. . . 
Modern medium-sized printing plant consisting of cylinders, 
Kelleys, Miller feeders, job presses, linotype machines and a complete 
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bindery. . . Kosher ic^taurant and delicatessen. , . . Bowling 
alley . . . busy. . . . Live spot lage dance hall and other concessions. 
Wl Buy False Teeth^ old gold, platinum, old jewellery. The bell 
they do. Help Wanted Male. That's more your spaed you rummy. 
Addiesscis, first class penmen. . . . Lets me out. . . Arfst, Atteu 

daiiu Auto, Bicycle and Motor-cycle repair shop. . . . He took out 
tlu’ back ot an envelope and maikcd down the address. Boot 
blacks. . . . Not yet. Boy; no 1 guess I ain’t a boy any more^ 
C andy store, (ainvasscrs, Clai washers, Dish washers. Earn While 
ou Learn, Mechanical dentistry is )our shoitcst way to success, . . . 
No dull seasons. . , . 

''Hello Dutch . * I thought IVl ip^vcr get licrc.” A grey-laccd 
gnl in a red hat and grey rabbit c(ut sat clown beside him. 

“Jez Lm sick o’ rcaclin’ want nds.” Me stx etched out his aims and 
yawned letting the paper slip down las legs 
‘'Ain’t yem chilly, siltin' out here on tlie budget” 

'‘Ma)bc I am . . Lei’s g(* and cat.” He jumped to his feet and 
put ins red face with its thin biokcn nose close to hers and looked 
in hei black eyes with Ins }>ilc guy <ycs. He tapped her arm 
sharply. “Hello Francic . How’s my hi guL” 

ITcy walked back towards Manhattan, ihc way she had come. 
Under them the river glinted ihuaigh ihr mist. A big stcanici 
drifted by slowly, lights already lit. over the edge of the walk they 
looked down the black smoke-stacks 

“Was It a boat as big that you went osrrseas on Dulcli^” 
“Bigger’n that.” 

“Gee rd like to go.” 

‘Til take you over soincUmc n • show \ou all them places over 
there ... I went to a lot of [jiates I'lat tune I went A W O.L ” 

In the L station they hesitated, “branrje got any jack on you?” 
“Sure I got a dollar, . . I ought to keep that for tomorrer 
though ” 

“All I got’s my last quarter Let’s go eat * filty-hve cent dinners 
at that chink place ... 7 hat’ll be a dollar ten ” 

“I got to have a nickel to get dov^ > o the oilice in the mormn’.” 
“Oh Hell! Goddam it I wish w^e could have some money.” 

“Got anything lined up yet?” 

“Wouldn’t 1 have tom you if I had?” 

“C’ome ahead I’ve got a half a dr>llaj saved up in my room. I 
can take car fare outa that.” She changed the dollar and put two 
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nickels into the turnstile. They sat down in a Third Avenue 
tram* 

Francic will they let m dance in a khaki shirt?’* 

"‘Why not Dutch it looks all right/’ 
feel kinder fussed about it.” 

The jazz band m the lestaurant was playing Hindustan. It 
smelled of chop suej and Chinese sauce. They slipped into a booth. 
Slick-haired young men and little bob-haired girls were dancing 
hugged close. As Qicy sat down they smiled into each other’s eyes. 

*7ez Tm hungry.” 

“Arc you Dutch 

He pushed forwaul bis knees until tlic) locked with hers. “Gee 
you’re a good kid,’' lie said when he had finished fiis soup, “Honest 
ril get a job this week And then we’ll get a nice room an’ get 
married an’ cvcrylluug ” 

When they got up dance thty wcie ticmbling so they could 
barely keep tune to the musu 

“Mister ... no dance wuhour ploper dkss . . said a dapjier 
Chinaman putting his hand on Dutch’s arm 

“Waz he want'^” he giowleJ tlmcing on. 

“1 gucvss It’s the shut, Dutch ” 

“The hell it IS.” 

“I’m tired. I’d rather talk than dance an) way . . /’ They went 
back to their booth and tlieu slu ed [>incapple for dessert 

Aftei wards they walked cast .ilong h'ouitccnth. “Dutch can’t we 
go- to your I com?” 

“I ain’t got no looni. 'I'hc old stifl won’t let me stay and shels 
gat all my stuH. Honest if I don’t get a job this week I’m goiu' to 
a lecruiting sergeant an’ re enlist.” 

“Oh don’t do that, we wouldn’t ever get married then Dutch. . . , 
Gee though why didn’t you tell me?” 

“1 didn’t want to worry you Francic. . . . Six months out ol 
work • . . ]cz it’s enough to dnvc a guy cookoo.” 

“But Dutch wheie can we go?” 

“We might go out that wharf . . I know a wharf.” 

“IFs so cold.” 

“I couldn’t get cold when )on wne with me kid/* 

“Don’ttalk like that. ... I don’t like it.” 

They wailked leaning together in the darkness up the muddy 
rutted riverside streets, between huge swelling gas tanks, broken- 
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clown fences^ long many-windowed warehouses. At a corner under 
a street lamp a boy catcalled as they passed. 

“ril poke your face m you little bastard/’ Dutch let fly but of the 
rorner of his mouth. 

^‘Don’t answer him/’ Francie whispered, “or wc’*!! have the whole 
gang down on us/* 

They slip[>ed through a little door in a tall fence above which 
crazy lumber piles towered. They could smell the river and cedar- 
wood and sawdust. They could hcai the river lapping at the piles 
under their feet. Dutch drew her to him and pressed his mouth 
down on hers. 

“llay dcre don’t you know you can’t come out here at night 
disaway^^” a voice yapped at them The watchman flashed a 
lantern in their eyes. 

“All right keep your shirt on, we were just lakii^ a little walk/’ 

“Some walk/’ 

They were dragging themselves down the sticct again with the 
black river wind in ihcir teeth 

“Look out ” A policeman passed whistling soitly to himself. They 
drew apart. “Oh Francie they’ll lx* takin’ ns to the nuthouse if we 
keep this up. Let’s go to youi room/’ 

“Landlady’ll thiow me out, that’s all ” 

“I won’t make any noise You got your key ain’t ye^ 

ril sneak out before light, (loddani it thev make you feel like a 
skunk,” 

“All right Dutch let’s go home . . I don’t caie no more what 

happens.” 

They walked up mud-tiacked stairs 10 the top floor of the 
tenement. 

“Take oft your shoes,” she hissed in his car as she slipped the 
key in the lock, 

“I got holes in my stcxkings ” 

“That don’t matter, silly. I’ll sec if all right. My room’s 
way hack past the kitchen so i: * hey ’re all in bed they can’t 
hear us.” 

When she left him he could hear his heart beating. In a second 
she came back. He tiptoed after her down a creaky hall. A sound 
of snoring came through a door. There was a smell of cabbage and 
sleep in the hall Once in her room she locked the door ana put a 
chair against it under the knob. A triangle of ashen light came in 
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from the street. “Now for crissakc keep still Dutch.” One shoe still 
m each hand he reached for her and hugged her. 

He lay beside her whispering on and on with his bps agaijisi 
her ear. “And Francic 111 make good, honest I will; I got to be a 
sergeant overseas till they busted me for goin’ A.W.OX. That show<^ 
I got it in me. Onct I get a chance Til make a whole lot of jack 
and you an^ me’ll go back an’ see Chateau Teery an’ Paree an’ all 
that stuff; honest you’d like it Francie , . . Jez the towns are old 
and funny and quiet and cosy like an’ they have the swellest gin- 
mills where you sit outside at little tables m the sun an’ watch the 
people pass an’ the food’s swell too once you get to like it an’ they 
have hotels all over whert' wc could have gone like tonight an’ ih(‘y 
don’t care if you’ie mai tied or nuticn. An’ they liave big beds all cosy 
made of wood and they bring ve up bicakfast in Ixd. Jez Francie 
you’d tike it.” 

They were walking to dinnci through the snow. Big snow- 
feathers spun and spii ailed about them mottling the glare of the 
streets with blue and pink and yellow, blotting pcispective. 

“Ellie I hale to have you take that )ol), . , You ought to keep on 
with your acting ” 

“But Jirnps, we’ve got to live.” 

“I know ... 1 km)W You’d certaiuly didn’t have your wits 
about you Elbe when )c>u married me.” 

“Oh let’s not talk about it any more ” 

“Do let’s have a gCKjd time tonight. . . It’s the first snow.” 

“Is this the place 'Fhey stood before an unlighted bascmeni 
door covered bv a flrjse meshed ^mating. “Let’s tiy.” 

“Did the bell ring?” 

“I think so.” 

The inner door opened and a girl in a pink apron peered out at 
them. “Bon soir mademoiselle.” 

“Ah . . . bon soir monsieur ’dame ” She iisheied them into a 
food-smelling gas lit hall hung with overcoats and hats and mufflers. 
Through a curtained door the restaurant blew in their faces a hot 
breath of bread and cocktails and frying butler and perfumes and 
lipsticks and clatter and jingling talk. 

“I can^mell absindie,” said Ellen. “Let’s get terribly tight.” 

“Good Lord, there’s Congo. . . . Don’t yem remember Congo 
Jake at the Seaside Inn?” 
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He stood bulky at the end of the corridor beckoning to them. 
I lis face was very tanned and he had a glossy black moustache, 
“Hello Mecstcr *Ert . , . Ow are you?*’ 

“Fine as silk'. Congo I want you to meet my wife.’^ 

“If you don’t mind the kcctchen we will ’ave a drinks* 

“(If course we don’t* . * , It’s the best place m the housp. Why 
you’jc hrnpmg. . . . What did you do to your leg?” 

“Foutu ... I left it en Italic. ... 1 couldn’t bieeng it along 
once they’d cut it off.” 

'‘How was that?” 

“Damn fool thing on Mo-iit Toniba. . . . My bruder-indaw 
ga^c me a very beautiful artificial Icemb ... Sit *ere. Look 
inadamc now can you tell which is which'’' 

“No I can’t,” said Elbe laughing. They wci^" at a little marble 
table in the' corner ol the ci owded kite hem. A girl \yas dishing 
nui <ii a deal table in the centre'. I'wn cooks workecf'over the stove. 
The air was rich with si/zling fatty fuod-snieils. ('ongo hobbled 
back to them with three glasses on a small tray. He stood over 
them while they drank. 

“Saluu” he said, raising his o|jss “Absinthe C 0 i.ktail, hkc they 
rnake it in New Oilcans ” 

a kn<K:k out,” (Joiigcj took a eaid out of his vest pocket: 

MAH(,)UfS DFS COULOMMIKRS 

JmI’ORTS 

Ku(rsid(. 

“Maybe some dav you need some little ling . . I deal m nutting 

liut prewar imported 1 am the bes. booileggair ni New' Yoik.” 

“If I cvei get any money I ccilainlv will spend it on you 
('ongo. . . . How do you find business''” 

“Vcrce good, ... I tell you about it d’onigltt Fm too busee. , , , 
Now 1 find you a table in the restaurant “ 

“Do you run this place too?” 

“No' this m\ bruder in law’s place 
“[ didn’t know you had a sister.” 

“Neithei did T ” 

When ("ongo limped away from ihcir table silence came down 
between them like an asbestos cuitain in a theatre 
“He’s a funny duck,” said Jimmy forcing a laugh. 
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“He certainly is,*' 

“LcJok Elite let's have another cocktail,” 

“All right.'^ 

“I must get hold of him and get some stories about bootlcggeis 
out of him.” 

When he stretched his legs out under the table he touclved her 
feet. She drew them away. Jimmy could feel his jaws chewing, 
they clanked so loud under his checks' he thought Ellie must bear 
tlicm. She sat opposite him in a grey tailored suit, her neck curving 
up hcart-breakingly from the ivory V left bv the crisp frilled collar 
of her blouse, her head tilted under her tight grev hat, her lips 
made up; cutting up little pieces of meat and not eating them, not 
saying a word. 

“Gowsh . . . let’s have another crx'ktail ” He felt paialysed like 
in a nightmare; she was a porcelain figure undci a bell-glass. A 
current of fresh snow-nnscd air from somewhere eddied all of a 
sudden through the blurred packed jangling glare of the restaurant, 
rut the reek of food and drink and tobacco. For an instant be 
caught the smell of her bail. The ccxktails burned in him. Cod 
I don’t want to pass out. 

Silting in the restaurant of the Gare de Lyon, side by side on the 
black leather bench. His check hiiishcs lieis when he reaches to put 
herring, butter, sardines, anchovies, sausage on her plate. They eat 
in a hurry, gcvbbling, giggling, gulp wine, start at every screech 
of an engine. 

The train pulls out of Avignon, they two awake, looking in 
each other’s eyes in the (ompartment full of sleep-sodden snoring 
fieople. Hfe' lurches clambering over tangled legs, to smoke a cigarette 
at the end of the dim oscillating corridor. Diddledeump, going 
south, Diddledeump, going south, sing the wheels ovei the rails 
down the valley of the Rhone. Leaning in the window, smoking 
a broken cigareuc, trying to smoke a crumbling cigarette, holding 
a finger over the torn place Glubglub glubglub from the bushes, 
from the silver -dripping poplars along the track. 

“Elbe, Elbe there are nightingales singing along the track.” 

“Oh I was asleep darling ” She gropes to him stumbling acioss 
the legs of the sleepers. Side bv side in the window in the lurching 
Jiggling cewridor. 

Deedledeump, going south. Gasp of nightingales along the track 
among the silver-dripping poplars. The insane cloudy night of 
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moon-light smells of gardens garlic rivers fresh-dunged field roses. 
Gasp of nightingales. 

Opposite him the Ellie-doll was speaking. *‘He says the lobster- 
salad’s all out . . . Isn’t that discouraging 
Suddenly he had his tongue. ‘'Gosh if that were the only thing.” 
”What do you mean?” 

“Why did we come back to this rotten town anyway?’* 
“You’ve been burbling about how wonderful it was evci* rince 
w^e came back.” 

“I know I'guess it’s sour grapes. . I’m going to have another 
cocktail. . . . Elbe for heaven’s sake w'hat’s the matter with us?^’ 
“We’re going to be sick if we keep this up I tell you.” 

“Well let’s be sick . . . Let's be good and sick.” 

When they sit up in the gieat bed thev can see across the harbour, 
can sec the yards of a windjammer and a white sloop and a red 
and green toy tug and plain- faced houses opposite be%'0'nd a peacock 
sinpc of w\ater; when they he down they can see gulls in the sky. 
At dusk dressing rockilv, shakily stumbling through the mildewed 
(Corridors of the hotel out into streets noisy as a brass band, full of 
tambourine rattle, brassy shine, crystal glittci, honk and whir of 
motors. . . . Alone togethei in the dusk dunking sherry under a 
broad-lcavcd plane, alone together in the juggled parti-coloured 
crowds like people invisible And the spnng night comes up over 
the sea terrible out <jf Africa and settles about them. 

They had finished their coffee, Jimmy had diunk his very slowly 
as if sonic agonv waited fur him when he finished it 
“Well I was afraid we'd find the Harnevs htre,” said Ellen. 

“Do they know about this placer” 

“You biought ♦'hem here yoursch Jimps And that dreadful 
woman insisted on talking babies with me all the evening. 1 hate 
talking babies.” 

“Gosh I wish we could go to a show ” 

“It would be tcx> late anyway ” 

“And just spending money I haven't got. , . Let’s have a 
cognac to top off with. I don’t care u it nuns us ” 

“It probably will in more w'ays than one.” 

“Well Elbe, here’s to the bread-winner who’s taken up the white 
man’s burden.” ’ 

“Why Jimmy I think it’ll be rather fun to have an editorial 
jL>h foj a while.” 
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‘‘I’d find it fun to have any kind of job. . . ^ Well I can always 
stay home and mind the baby/’' 

‘^Don’t be so bitter Jimmy, it*s just temporary/' 

‘^Life’s just temporary for that matter.” 

The taxi drew up. Jimmy paid him with his last dollar. Elbe 
had her key in the outside door. The street was a confusion of 
driving absinthe-blurred snow. The “door of their apartment closed 
behind them. Chaus, tables, books, window-curtains crowded about 
them bitter with the dust of \esterday, the day before, the day 
before that. Smells of diapers and coflee-pols and typewriter oil 
and Dutch Cleanser oppressed them. Ellen put out the emptv 
milk-bo’trle and went to bed. Jimmy kept walking nervously about 
the front room. IIis drunkenness ebbed away leaving him icily 
sober. In the empty chamber of his brain a double-faced word 
clinked like a com Sucvcss I\ulme, Suclcss Failure 

J’ln just wild about 1 larrec 
And Harry's lusi wild about me 

she hums undei hci breath as she dances It's a long hall with a 
band at one end, lit grccnishlv by two clusters of electric lights 
hanging among paper festoons in the centre At the end where the 
door is, a varnished rail holds back the line of men. This one Anna’s 
dancing with is a tail square hinlt Swede, his big feet trad clumsily 
after hei tiny lighiU tripping feet. The music stops. Now it’s a little 
black-haired slendti Jew. He tries to snuggle close, 

“Ouit that ” She holds him iway Irom hei 
“Aw have a heart ” 

She df>esn’l answer, daULCs with cold piecisiiin; she’s sickeningly 
tired- 

Mc and my boyfriend 
My boyfriend and I 

An Italian breathes garlic tn her face, a marine sergeant, a 
Greek, a blonde )oung kid with pink cheeks, she gives him a 
smile; a drunken elderly man who tries to kiss her , . . Chatley my 
boy O Charley my boy . . . slick-haired, freckled rumple-h aired, 
pimplc-faced, snub-nosed, straight-nosed, quick dancers, heavy 
dancefR. * , • Coin' sozif, . Wid de taste o' de ^ugar-cane right in 
my mouf . , . against her back big hands, hot hands, sweaty hands, 
cold hands, while her dance-checks mount up. get to be a wad in 
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lier fist This one’s a good waltzer, gentccl-like in a black suit. 

“Gee I’m tired,” she whispers. 

“Dancing never tires me.” 

“Oh It’s dancin’ with everybody like this.” 

“Don’t you want to come an’ dance with me all alone some- 
where?” 

“Boytricn’s waitin’ for me after.” 

With nothing but a photograph 

To tell my troubles to . . . 

What’ll I do . 

“What time’s it?” .she asks a broad chested wise guy. “Time you 
an' me was akwainted, sister. . ” She shakes her head. Suddenly 

the music bursts into Auld Lang Sync She bieaks away from him 
and runs to the desk in a crowd of girls elbowing -to turn in their 
dance-checks “Say Anna,” says a broad-hipped blonde girl . . . 
“did ye sec that sap was dancin’ wid me ? . . . He says to me the sap 
he says See you later an’ I says to him the sap I says see yez in hell 
foist ... an’ then he says, (ioiH ht says . ” 



III. Revolving Doors 

^ Glow-worm trains shuttle tn the gloaming through the 
joggy looms of spider-web bridges, delators soar and drop 
in their shafts, harbour light:: winl(. 

Ltf{e sap at the first frost at five o' cloc\ men and women 
begin to dram gradually out of the tall buildings down- 
town, grey-faced throngs flood subways and tubes, vanish 
underground. 

All night the great buildings ^tand quiet and empty, their 
miltion windows durl^ Drooling light the ferries chew 
traces across the lacquered harbour At midnight the four- 
funnelled express steamers slide into the dar\ out of their 
glary berths Bankers bleary -eyed from secret conferences 
hear the hooting of the tug^ as they are let out of side 
doors by lightning-bug watchmen, they settle grunting into 
the bac\ seat^ oj hmouones, and are whisked up town into 
the Forties, clinkmg streets of gin-white whiskey-yellow 
ctder-fzzhng lights. 


S HE SAT at the dressing-tablt* coiling her hair. He stood over her 
with the lavender siisjx'iidrrs hanging from his dress trousers 
prodding the diamond studs into his shirt with stumpy Gngers. 
“Jake I wish wc were out of it,” she whined through the hair- 
pins in her mouth. 

“Out of what Rosie 

“The Prudence Promotion Compaav • . Plonest I’m worried.” 

“Why everything’s goin’ swell. We’ve got to bluff out Nichols 
that’s all.’* 

“Suppose he proseculcs^” 

“Oh he won’t He’d lose a lot of: money by it. He’d much 
better come with us. ... I can pay him in cash in a week any- 
way. If wc can keep him thinkin’ we got money we’ll have him 
eatin’ out of our hands. Didn’t he say he’d be at the El Fey 
tonight?", 

Rosik had just put a rhinestone comb into the coil of her black 
hair. She nodded and got to her feet. She was a plump broad- 
hipped woman with big black eyes and high-arched eyebrows. 

268 
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She wore a corset trimmed with yellow lace and a pink silk 
chemise. 

‘Tut on everythin’ you’ve got Rosie* I want yesa all dressed up 
like a Christmas tree* WeVc gom’ to the El Fey; an* stare Nichols 
down tonight. Then tomorrer 111 go round and put the proposition 
up to him. . . . Let’s have a little snifter anyways . . He Ivent to 
the phone, “Send up some cracked ice and a couple of bottles ot 
White Rock to four o’ four. Silverman’s the name. Make it 
snappy.” 

“Jake let’s make a get-away,” Rosie cried suddenly. She stOod in 
tlie closet door with a dress over her aim. “I can’t stand all this 
worry. . . . It’s killin’ me. Let’s you an me beat it to Paris or 
Havana or sornewheres and start out fresh ” 

“Then we would be up the creek You can be extradited for 
grand larceny. Jez you wouldn’t have me gom’ loiind with dark 
glasses and false whiskers all my life ” 

Rosie laughed. “No I guess )ou wouldn’t look so good m a 
take zit. . . . Oh 1 wish we were really mauied at least.” 

“Don’t make no ddlcrciKe between us Rosie. Then they’d be 
after me for bigamy loo Tim’d be pretty ” 

Rosie shuddered at the bell-boy’s knock, fake Silverman put the 
tray with its clinking bowl of ice on the bureau and fetched a 
square whiskey-bottle out of the waidrobc. 

“Don’t pour out an) for me I haven’t got the heart for it ” 

“Kid you’ve got to pull youisclf together Put on the glad mgs 
an’ we’ll go to a show. Hell 1 been m lots o’ tighter holes than 
this ” With his high-bali m his hanci he went to the phone. “1 
want the news-stand . . . Hello- tut*?. . . . Sure I’m an old friend 
of yours . . Sure you know me . . Look cr*uld vou get me two 

scats for the f'ollics . . that’s the idear . . No I can’t sil back 
of the eighth row. . . . That’s a gocxl hide giil. . . An’ you’ll call 

me in ten minutes will you dearie?” 

“Say Jake is there ically any borax m that lake?” 

“Sure there is. Ain’t we got the affidavit of four experts?” 

“Sure 1 was )ust kinder wondenn . Say Jake if this ever gets 
wound up will you promise me not to go m for any more wild-cat 
schemes?” 

“Suie; I won’t need to. . . . My you’re a red-hot mommerdn that 
dress.” 

“Do you like it?” 
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“Yrm look like Brazil , . * I dunno , , . kinder tropical,” 

“That's the secret of my dangerous charm.” 

Tiie phone rang jingling sharp. They jumped to their feet. She 
pressed the side of her hand against her lips. 

“Two in the fourth row. That’s fine, . . . Wc'll be right down 
an’' get cm . . * jez Rosie you can’t go on being jumpy like; you’re 
gettin’ me all shot too. Pull yerself together why can’t you?” 

“Let’s go out an’ eat Jake I haven’t had anything but butter- 
milk all day. 1 guess Til stop tiyin’ to reduce. This worryin’ll make 
rne thin enough.” 

“You got to quit it Rosie. ... IPs gcttin' my nerve ” 

They stopped at the flower-stall m the lobby. “I want a gardenia/’ 
he said. He puffed his chest out and smiled his rurly-hppcd smile as 
the girl fixed it in the buttonhole of his dinner-coat. “What’ll yt>ii 
have dear?” he turned granclilocjucntly to Rosie. She puckered her 
mouth, “I don't )ust kntvw what’ll go with my dress.” 

“While you’re deciding I'll go get the theatre tickets.” With his 
overcoat open and turned back to show the white puffed-oui 
shirt-front and his ciilTs shot out over his thick hands he strutted 
over to the news stand. Out of the cornci of her eye while the ends 
the red roses were being wrnfijx'd in silver paper Rosie could 
ssee him leaning across the magazines talking baby-talk to the blonde 
girl. He came back biight-cycd with a roll of bills in his hand. She 
pinned the roses on hei fui coat, put her aim in his and together 
they went thiough the revolving doors into the cold glistening 
electric night. “Taxi,’’ he yapped 

The dining-room smelled of- toast and coffee and the New Yoik 
Times, The Mcnvalcs were bteakfustirig to elertne light Slta 
beat against the windows. “Well Paramount’s fallen oft fi^ve points 
more,” said James from behind the paper. 

“Oh James I think its hoi rid to be such a tease,” whined Maisie 
who was drinking her coffee in little hen like sips. 

“And anyway/’ said Mrs. Mcnvalc, “Jack’s not with Para 
mount any more. He's doing publicity for the Famous Players.'* 

“He’s coming east m two weeks He says he hopes to be hcic 
for the first of the year.” 

“Did^you get another wire Maisie^” 

Maisie nodded. “Do you know James, Jack never will write a 
letter. He always telegraphs,” said Mrs. Merivalc through the 
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paper at her son. ‘'He certainly keeps the house choked up with 
flowers,” growled James from behind the paper, 

‘‘All by telegraph,” said Mrs, Merivale triumphantly* 

James put down his paper. ‘‘Well I hope he’s as good a fellow 
as he seems to be.” 

“Oh James you’re horrid about Jack. ... I think it’s mean.” She 
got to her icet and went through the curtains into the parlour. 

“Well if he’s going to be my brother-m law. I think I Ought to 
have a say in picking him,” he grumbled. 

Mrs. Mcnvalc went after hci. “Come back and finish your 
nrcakfast Maisic, lie’s )ust a tcnible tease.” 

“1 won’t have him talk that way about J.ick ” 

‘ Bui Maisie I think Jack’s a dear bov “ She put her arm round 
her daughter and led her back to the table. “He’s so simple and I 
know he has good impulses. . . I m sure he’s going to make 

)ou very hippy.” Maisic sat down again poiiling-^under the pink 
bow of her boudoir cap. “Molbci may i have another cup of 
coffee f’” 

“Deary you know vou fuighia’t to drmk two mps Dr. Pcrnald 
said that was what was malmg vou so ntivons ” 

“Just a hide bil mother, verv weak I want to finish this muffin 
and 1 simply can't eat it without scmictliing to wash il down, and 
you know you don't want me to lose any more weight/’ James 
pushed back his chair and went out with the Times under his arm, 
“It’s half past eight James," said Mrs Mcnvalc “He’s likely to 
take an hour wdicn he gets in there with that papci.” 

“Well,” said Maisic pcc\ishl\ “1 think I'll go hack to bed. I 
thmk It's silly the wav we all gc» up to breakfast Thtres some- 
thing so vulgar about it rnc^thcr T’obody does it anv more. At the 
Perkinses' it comes uj> Ut you m bed on a iray " 

“But Janies has to be at the* bank at nine ” 

“Ifiat’s no reason why we should drag ouisclvcs out of bed. 
That’s how people get their faces all full wi inkles.” 

“But we wouldn’t sec James until dinner-time, and I like to get 
up eaily. The morning’s the lovc’^vst part of the day.” Maisie 
yawned desperately. 

James appeared in the doorway tc^ the hall running a brush 
round his hat. » 

“What did you do with the pajicr James?” 

“Oh I left It in there.” 



^72 transfer 

‘Til get It, never mind." • • • % SOt your sUck-pm in 

crooked. I’ll fix it . . T’ put her hands on his 

shouldcK and looked ^acc. He wore a dark grey suit 

With a faiat green knitted ntek-nc with 

a small sold nugget/ itick-pm, olive green woollen socks with black 
clock-marks ancf Oxford shoes, their laces neatly tied >vith 

dotiblc-knoLs never came undone ‘*James aren't you carrying 
your canc?” green woollen muffler round his neck 

and was brown winter overcoat. “1 notice the 

younger down there don't carry them, mother . , . People 

n^igh^think It was a little ... I don't kmiw . . 

Mr. Perkins carries a canc with a gold parrot-head.’* 
^Yes but he’s one oi the vicc-prcsidtMiis, he can do what he 
|j/kcs. . . . But Tve got to run '* j.imes Men vale hastily kissed his 
mother and sister. He put un his gloves going down m the elevator 
Ducking his head into the sleety wind he walked quickly cast along 
Seventy-second. At the subway entrauLC he bought a Tribune and 
hustled down the sie])s to the jammed sour-smelling platform. 


Chicago! Chicago^ came m buisls out of the shut phcynograph. 
Tony Hunter, shrn in a black close < ut suit, was cl.incmg with a girl 
who kept putting her mass of curly ash-hlondc liair on his shoulder. 
They were alone in the hotel silting room 

“Sweetness you're a lovely dancer,” she cooed snuggling closer. 

“Think so Nevada^” 

“Um-hum . . . Sweetness have you noiiced sometlimg about me?” 

“What's that Nevada'^” 

“Haven't you noticed something almui my c\cs^” 

“They're the loveliest little eyes in the world ” 

“Yes but there's something about them.” 

“You mean that one of them’s green and the other one brown.” 

“Oh it noticed the tweet hi ting” She tilted her mouth up at 
him. He kissed it. I’he iccord came to an end. They both ran over 
to stop It* “That wasn’t much of a kiss, I’ony,” said Nevad<i Jones 
tossing her curls out of her eyes. They put on Shuffle Along. 

“Say Tony,” she said when they had started dancing again 
“What did the psychoanalyst say when you went to see him 
yesterday 

“Oh nothing much, we just talked,” said Tony with a sigh, “He 
said It was all imaginary. He suggested I get to know some guls 
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better He’s all right. He doesn't know wliat he’s talking about 
though. He can’t do anything/’ 

“I bet you 1 could.” 

They stopped dancing and looked at each other with the blood 
burning in their faces. 

‘"Knowing you Nevada,” he said in a doleful tone, tneant 
more to me . . You’re so decent to me. Everybody’s always been 

so nasty.” 

“Ain’t he solemn though^” She walked over thoughtfully and 
stopped the phonograph. 

“Some joke on (jcoigc I’ll say ” 

“I feel horribly about it. He’s been sc> decent . . . And after all I 
could never have afforded to go to Dr. Baumgarclt at all ” 

“It’s his own fault. lie’s a damn fool . If he thinks he can 
buv me with a little hotel accommodation and theatre tickets he’s got 
another think coming. But honesdy 'fony y(>u must*^kcep on with 
that doctoi. He did wonders with (jlonn Ckiston . , . He thought 
Iv was that way until he was thiiiy live yeais old and the latest 
thing I hear lie’s married rin’ had a pair of twins. . . Now give me 

a leal kiss sweetest That-a-bov Let’s dance some more Gee you’re 
a beautiful dancer. Kids like y(»u alwa)s are I don’t know why it 

IS, . . /’ 

The phone cut into the room suddenly with a gliftcnng saw- 
tooth ring. “Hello. . Yes this is Miss jones. . Why of couisc 
(ic >rgc I’m waiting for you . .” vShc pul up the receiver. “Great 

snakes, Tony beat it. Til laJl ytni kitcT l)ui/t go down in the 
cL valor you'll meet him coming up ” d’(;n\ Iluntei melted out the 
door Nevada put Ba/^v . Bahee I' ‘cvinc on llie phonograpli and 
stiodc nervously about the room, sti lightening chairs, patting her 
iiglil short curls into pla^e 

"‘Oh George I thouglu you weren’t cornin' . . How do you do 

Mr McNieP I dunno why I’m all jumpy today I thought you were 
never comm’ Let’s get some lunch up Vm ihat hungry” 

(Jeoige Baldwin put his derby lut and slick on a table in the 
coiner. “Wliat’ll you have (ms?” he oud “Sure I always take a 
laml) chop an’ a baked potato.” 

“I’m just taking crackers and milk, my stomach’s a little out of 
order. . Nevacia see if you can't frisk up a high-ball for Mr. 
McNiel.” 

“Well I could do with a high-ball George.” 
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“Geargc otdtr me half a broiled chicken lobster and some 
alligator pear salad,” screeched Nevada from the bathroom where 
she was cracking ice. 

'‘She’s the greatest girl for lobster/’ said Baldwin laughing as he 
went to the phone. 

She came back from the bathroom with two high-balU on a tray, 
she had put a scarlet and parrot-guem batik scarf round her neck, 
“Just you an’ me’s dnnkiir Mr. MlNicI. . . . Cieorge is on the walci 
wagon. Doctor's orders.” 

“Nevada what do you say uc go to a musical show this 
afternoon'^ 'I'hcrc's a lot ol business 1 want to gel off my 
mind.” 

“I just love matiiucs Do you mind if wc lake Tony Hunter? He 
called up be was lonesome .»nil wanted to come lound this aftei- 
noon. He’s not workm’ this week.” 

“All right . . . Nevad i will you exi use us \i wc talk business for 
just a second over heic h) the window. Wc'll forget U b) the time 
lunch comes ” 

“All nghty I’ll change my dress ” 

“Sit down here (his.” 

They sat silent a mormnt looking out ol the window at the red 
girder cage of the building under cousiiuction not door. “Well 
Gus,” said Baldwin suddcnls haislil\, “Tm m the race.” 

“Gcxicl for you (hoige, wc nccxi tnen like )ou ” 

“I’m going to run on a Rclurm ticket " 

“The hell you arc"” 

“I wanted to tell you Gus lallicr tiiaii have you hear it by a 
roundabout way ” 

“Who’s goin' to elect sou^” 

“Oh I’ve got my backing Til have a good pi css.” 

“Press hell. . . We’ve gt*t ibe voters, . . , But Goddam tl if it 
hadn’t been for me your name never would liavc come up foi 
district attorney at all ” 

“I know you've alwavs been a good friend of mine and I hope 
you’ll continue to be ” 

“I never went back on a guy yet, but Jcz. George, it's give and 
take in this world 

“Well/* broke in Nevada advancing towards them with little 
dance-steps, wearing a flamingo pink silk dress, “haven’t you boys 
argued enough yet?” 
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“We re thioligh,” giov/lcd Gus. . . Say Miss Nevada, how did 
>ou get that name^*^ 

“1 was born in Reno. . . , My mother’d gone there to get a 
divorce. . . . Gosh she was sore. . . . Certainly put my foot in it that 
Lime.” 

Anna Cohen stands behind the counter under the sign The Best 
Sandwich in New York Her feet oehc in her pointed shoes with 
run-over heels. 

“Well 1 guess they’ll begin s(K)n or else were in for a slack 
dav,” says the soda-shaker beside her Ik’s a raw-faced man with 
a sharp Adam’s apple “ll alius comes all of a lush like.’* 

“Yeh, looks like *hcy all got the same idear at the same time.” 
llii'y stand IcKiking out thrcnigh the glass partition at the endless 
iilcs of people ]ostling in and out ni ilic subway. All at once she 
slips away from the counter and back into the sflifly kitchenette 
where a sLoui tldcilv woman is iidving up the stove. There is a 
mirror hanging^ on a nail in the coiner Anna fetches a powderbox 
1 rom the pocket of her coat on the rack and starts powdering her nose. 
She stands a second with the tinv pulf poised looking at her broad 
face with the bangs across the foichead and the straight black bobbed 
hair. A homely lookin’ kikc, she says to hen, elf bitterly. She is slip- 
ping back to her place at the connicr when she runs into the manager^ 
a little fat Italian with a greasy bald head “Can’t you do nutteu but 
jinmp an’ look in dc ghis'' all dav^ . . Vercc good you’re filed ” 

She stares at lus face sleek like an olive “Km I stay out my day^” 
she stammers. He nods, “(ktt.i move on, this ain’t rm beautv 
pailour,” She hustles hack to her at the counter. The stooK 

aiL all full GirK, oftce-ho\s, grcy-faccd hoc jk keepers ‘'Chicken 
sandwich and a cup o’ caulee.” “Cream cheese and olive sandwich 
<md a glass ol huttcr-milk.” 

“Cliocolate sundae.” 

“Rgg sandwich, collce and doughnuts ” “Cup of bouMion.” 
“Chicken broth.” “Chocolate ue-cr im scKla ” l^eople cat hurriedly 
without looking at each othci, wiin 'hem eyes on their plates, in 
then cups. Behind the people sitting on sit>c»Is those waiting nudge 
nearer. Some cat standing up Some luin their backs oti the counter 
and cat looking out through the glass partition and the sign hcnuL 
t*ntL neerG at the jostling crowds filing in and out the subway 
through the drab-green gloom. 
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“Well Joey tell me all about il,’’ said Gus McNiel puffing a 
great cloud of smoke out of his cigar and leaning back in his 
swivel chair. “What arc you guys up to over there in Flat- 
bush?*^ 

O’Keefe cleared his throat and shuffled his feet. “Well sir wc 
got an agitation commiiice/* 

“I should say you had. . . . That am't no reason for raidin’ the 
Garment Workers’ ball is ir^” 

“1 didn’t have nothin' to do with that. . . . The bunch got soic 
at all these pacifists and reds.” 

“That stuff was all right a >cai ago, but public sentiracnrs 
changin’. I tell you Jcx: the people of this country arc pictty well 
fed up with war heroes ” 

“We got a live wire organization ovci there ” 

“I know you have Joe. 1 know yf'u have Trust you for that. . . . 
rd put the soft pedal on the bonus stiiil though. . . The State of 

New Yoik’s done its diitN b\ the cxseivice man ” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“A national bonus means laves to tlu average business man and 
nothing else. . . Nf^boclv wants no more laxt's ” 

“Still I think the boys have got it coinin' to ’ejn.” 

“We’ve all of us got a whole lot comin’ to us wc don’t never 
get, . . . For ( ’ns’ sake don’t cjuoic me on tins . Joey fetch 
yourself a cigar from that box osci there Fnen’ o' mine sent ’em 
up from Havana by 1 naval ofhcci,” 

“Tliankyc sir.” 

“Go ahead Lake four or five ” 

“jez thank you.” 

“Say Joey how’ll sou boys line up on the mayoralty election'^” 
“That depends on tlie general alliludc ttjwards the needs of the 
ex-scrvicc man.” 

“Look here Joey ycju’rc a smart fclkr , . 

“Oh they’ll line up all right I km talk ’em around.” 

“How many guys have you got over there?” 

“The Sheamus O’Reillcy Post’s got three hundred members an’ 
new ones signm* up every day . . , We’re gcttin’ ’em from all over 
We*re goin’ to have a Christmas dance an’ some fights in the 
Armoury if wc can get hold of any pugs ” 

Gus McNiel threw back his head on his bull-neck and laughed, 
“Thar-aboy!” 
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“But honest the bonus is the only way wc kin keep the boys 
together;’ 

“Suppose I Lome over and talk to ’em some night.” 

“That’d be all right, but they’re dead sot against anybody who 
ain’t got a war record.” 

flushed “Come back feeling kinder smarts don’t ye, 
you guys from overseas^” He laughed “That won’t last morc’n a 
\cai or two. ... I seen ’em come back from the Spanish American 
War, remember that Joe.” 

An office-boy came in and laid a caid on the desk. “A lady to 
see you Mi. McNicI ” 

“All right show her in. . It\ that old bitch from the school 
board. . . . All right Joe, chop in again next week, . . . I’ll keep you 
in mind, you and your army ” 

Dougan was waiting m the outer office Pie sidkd up mysteri- 
ously. “Well Joe, liow’s things^” 

“Pretty good,” said Joe jiuflmg out his chest “Cus tells me 
Tammany’ll be light behind us in oar drive for the bonus , - 
planning a nation wide campaign He gave me some cigars a friend 
o’ his brought up bv airplane from Havana. . Have one?” With 
then cigars tilting up oui ol the corners of iheir mouths they 
walked biiskly cockily .icruss Caty Hall scpiare Opjx^site the old 
City Hall there was a scaflolcling. Joe pointed at it with his cigar 
“That there’s the new statue ot (aviL Virtue the mayor’s havin’ 
set up ” 

The steam of cooking wrenched at his knotted stomach as he 
passed Child’s. Dawn was sifting fine gri^y dust over the black 
iron-Last city, l^utch Robertson despomlently crossed Union Square, 
remembering PVaneie’s warm bed, the spicy smell of her hair. He 
pushed his hands deep in his empty pockets Not a red^ and 
Fiancic couldn’t give him anything He walked east past the hotel 
on I'lfteenth A coloured man was sweep. r>g otT the steps. Dutch 
looked at Kim enviously; he's got a Milkwagons jingled by. On 
Stuyvesant Square a milkman brushed past him with a bottle in 
each hand, Dutch stuck out his jaw and talked tough, “Give us a 
swig o’ milk will yez^” The milkman was a frail pink-faced 
youngster. His blue eyes wilted. “Sure go round behind the wagon, 
there’s an open bottle under the seal. Don’t let nobody see you 
drink it.” He drank it m deep gulps, sweet and sqpthing to his 
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parched throat. Jcz I didn’t need to talk rough like that. He waited 
until the boy came back. ‘‘Thankye buddy, that was mighty white/' 
He. walked into the chilly park and sat down on a bench. There 
was hoar-frost on the asphalt. He picked up a torn piece of pink 
evening newspaper, $500,000 Hold up. Bank Messenger Robbed 
in Wall Street Rush Hour. 

In the busiest part of ihc noon hour two men held up Adolphus St 
John, a bank mcsscngti lt)r the Guaiantce Trust Company, and snatched 
from his hands a satchel containing a hah a million dollars in bills 

Dutch felt his heart pounding as be read ibe column. He was 
cold all over. He got to lus feet and began thrashing his arms 
about 

C'.ongo stumped through the ruinstik at the end of the L line. 
Jimmy Hcrf followed him looking irom one side to the othei. 
Outside it was daik, a hliz/ard wind whistled aboiu tluir cars A 
single Ford sedan was waiting outside ilu stalion 
“How you like, Mecstcr ’Erf?” 

“Fine Congo Is that waur^’’ 

“That Sheepshead Bav ” 

They walked along the road, dodging an occasional blue-steel 
glint of a puddle. The aic-lights had a look of shi unken grapes 
swaying m the wind 'To the right and left were dickering patches ot 
houses in the distance 'rhe\ stopped at a long building propped on 
piles over the watei Foot , Jimmy l^auiy made out the letters on an 
iinlighted window The dooi opened as tlicy le./chcd it “Hello 
Mike,” said Congo. “This is Mcestcr ’Erl, a fiien’ o‘ mine ” The 
door closed behind them. Inside it was black as an oven. A calloused 
hand grabbed Jimmy’s liaiid in the dark 
“Glad to meet you,” said a voice 
“Say how diid you find my hand?” 

“Oh I kin see in the daik ” The voice laughed throatily. 

By that lime Congo had opened the inner door. Light streamed 
through picking out billiard tables, a lung bar at the end, racks of 
cues. “This is Mike Cardinale,” said Cbngo. Jimmy found himself 
standing beside a tall sallow shy-lcjokmg man with bunchy black 
hair growing low on his forehead. In the inner room were shelves 
full of china-ware and a round tabic covered b) a piece of mustard 
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coloured oilcloth. “Eh la patronne/’ shouted Congo. A tat French- 
woman with led applc-chccks came out through the further door; 
behind her came a rhiff of sizzling butter and garlic. “This is 
fnen’ o’ mine. . . . Now maybe we eat,” shouted Congo, “She rn^ 
wife,” said Cardinale proudly. “Very deaf. . . . Have to talk loud/ 
He uiri..?d and closed the door to the large hall carefully and bolted 
u. “No see lights from road,” he said “In summer,” said' Mrs. 
('/irdinale, “sometime we gi\c a hundred meals a day, or a hundred 
an' fifty maybe.” 

“Haven’t you got a little peek-mc-up^” said Congo. He let him- 
self down with a grunt int<» i chan 

Cardinale set a fat fiasco ot wme on ihe table and some glasses. 
They tasted it smacking their bps “Beitei’ii Dago Red, eh Meester 
’Ert?” 

“It sure IS. Tastes like real ('liunti.” 

Mrs Cardinale set six plates with a stained fork, knife, and 
spoon in each and then put a stcannng tuiLcn of soup in the middle 
of the table. 

“Pronto pasta,” she shrieked in a guinea hen voice, “Thisa 
Anetta,” said Cardinale as a pink cheeked black liaiied girl with 
long lashes curving back from bright black lvcs lan into the room 
followed by a heavily tanned \cning man in khaki overalls with 
curly sun-bleached haii I’hcv all sal dov/11 at once and began to eat 
the pcppeiy thick vegctal’tle chowder, leaning tar ovei rhcir plates 

When Congo had iiinsh d his soup he looked up “Mike did you 
see lights^” Cardinale nodded. “Sun ling . be here any time” 
While they were eating a dish oi fpcd eggs and garlic, friz 7 led 
veal cutlets with fried potatoes arsi l)ioccuIi, Hcrf began to hear 
in the distance the po[> poji pop o( a inoioiboar. Congo looked up 
from the table with a motion to them to be quiet and looked out 
of the window, cautiously lifting a coinci (jf the shade. “That htm,” 
he said as he stumped h.tck to the I iblc “'^Ve eat good heie, eh, 
Meeslcr ’Erf?” 

The young man got to his feet v, v ng his mouth on his foreaim. 
“Got a nickel Congo he said d<>ing a double shuffle with his 
sneakertd feel. “Heie go Johnn\ ” The girl followed him out into 
the dark outer room. In a moment a mechanical piano started 
tinkling out a waltz. Through the cioor Jimmy could sec them 
dancing in and out of the oblong of light. The chugging of tlic 
motorboat drew nearer. Congo went out, then Cardinale and his 
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wife, until Jimmy was left alone sipping a glass of wine among the 
debris of the dinner. He felt excited and puzzled and a little drunk. 
Already began to construct the story in his mind, From the 
road came the grind of gears of a truck, then of another. The motor- 
boat engine choked, backfired, and stopped. There was the creak 
of a boat against the piles, a sw(ish of waves and silence. The 
mechanical piano had stopped. Jirrimy sat sipping his wine. He 
could smell the rankness ot the salt marshes seeping into the house 
Under him there was a little lapping sound of the water against the 
piles. Another motorboat was beginning to sputter in the far 
distance. 

*^Got a nickeP” asked Congo, breaking into the room suddenly. 
*‘Make music. . . . Veiy funny mghl tonight. Maybe you and 
Annette keep piano goin’, 1 didn’t sec McGee about landin’. . . 
Maybe somebody come Musi be veree quick ” Jimmy got to his 
feet and started fishing in his pockets. By the piano he found 
Annette, ‘‘Won’t you dance She nodded. The piano played 
“Innocent Eyes”. They danced distractedly Outside were voices 
and footsteps “Please,” slie said all at once and they stopped 
dancing. The second motorboat had come very near; the motoi 
coughed and rattled still. “Please stay here,” she said and slipped 
away from him. 

Jimmy Hcrf walked up and down uneasily piifling on a cigarette. 
He was making up the story in his mind. . . . Tn a lonely abandoned 
dance-hall on Sheepshead Bay . lovely blooming Italian girl 
shrill whistle m the dark . I ought to get out and see what’s 
going on. He groped for the front door It was locked He walked 
over to the piano and put another nickel in. Then he lit a fresli 
cigarette and started walking up and down again. Always the 
way ... a parasite on the drama (>f life, reporter looks at every- 
thing through a peephole Never mixes in. The piano was playing 
“Yes We Have No Bananas”. “Oh hell!” he kept muttering and 
ground his teeth and walked up and down. 

Outside the tramp of steps broke into a scuffle, voices snarled 
There was a splintering of wood and the crash of breaking bottles. 
Jimmy looked out through the window of the dining-room. He 
could the shadows of men struggling and slugging on the boat- 
landing, He hished into the kitchen, where he bumped into Congo 
sweaty and staggering into the house leaning on a heavy cane, 

“Goddam . . . dey break my leg,” he shouted. 
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“Good Cod Jimmy helped him groaning into the dining-room. 

“Cost me feejfty dollars to have it mended last time I busted it.” 

“You mean youi cork leg?” 

“Sure^ what you tink?” 

“Is It prohibition agents?” 

“Prehibition agents mitten, goddam hijackers. . ; . Go put a 
nccckcl in the piano.” “Beautiful Girl of Mv Dreams”, the piano 
responded gaily. 

When Jimmy got back to him, Congo was sitting in a chair 
1 iirsing his stump with his two hands On the table lay the cork and 
aluminium limb splintered and dent'd, “Rcgardc/ moi fa . , . 
c est foutu . . . complctemcnt foutii ” As he spoke Cardinalc came 
in He had a deep gash over his eyes from w^lnch a trickle of blood 
I an down his cheek on his coat and shirt IIis wife followed him 
rolling back hei eyes; she had a basin and a sponge with which 
she kept making ineffectual dabs at his forehead Ide pushed her 
away “I crowned cine of ’em good wid a piece o’ pipe. 1 think he 
fell in de water Crod, I hope he drownded ” Johnny came in 
holding his head high. Anneuc had her arm round his waist He 
had a black eye and one of tnc sleeves of his shirt hung in shreds. 
“Gee, It was like in the movies,” said Annouc, giggling hystericallv. 
“Wasn’t he grand, mommer, wasn’t hf‘ grand"” 

“Jez it’s lucky they didn’t start sliootin’; one of ’em had a gun.” 

“wScared to I guess ” 

“Trucks ire off.” 

“lust one case got busted up God, iliere was five of them.” 

“Gee, didn’t he mix it up with Vm^” screamed Annette. 

“Oh shut up,” growled Cardina c He had diopped into a chair 
and his wife was sponging ()ff his f ice. “Did you get <i good look 
at the boai^” askecl Congo 

“Too goddam dark,” said Johnny “Fellers talked like they came 
from Joisey. . . First ting I knowed one ’em comes up to me 
and sez I’m a revenue oflicer an’ I pokes ‘11m one before he has 
lime to piill a gun an’ overboard !’■* goes Jez, they were vcller. 
That guy George on the boat near brained one of ’em wid an oar. 
Then they got back in their old teakettle an’ beat it.” 

“But how they know how wc make landin’?” stuttered Congo, 
his face purple. 

“Some guy blabbed maybe,” said Cardinale. “If I find out who 
It is, by God. FU - he made a popping noise with his Hps. 
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“You see, Meester ’Ert,’" said Congo in his suave voice again, 
“it was all champagne for the holidays. . . , Very valuable cargo, 
ch^’’ Annette, her cheeks very red, sat still looking at Johnny with 
parted lips and loo-bright eyes. Herf found himself blushing as 
he looked at her. 

He got to lus feel. “Well, I must be getting back to the big 
city. Tnanks for the feed and the mriodiama, Congo.*’ 

“You find station all right?” 

“Sure.” 

“Good night Mecstcr 'Erf, maybe you buy case of champagne 
for Christmas, genuine Mumrns.” 

“Too darn broke Congo.” 

“Then maybe you sell to your fi lends an* 1 gne you commission *' 

“All right ril see whal I can do ” 

“1*11 phone you tomorrow to tell pnee.” 

“That’s a fine idea (rood night ” 

Joggling home in du emplv train ihtough empty Brooklyn 
subuibs Jimmy tried to think o{ the booilegging story he’d write 
for the Sunday Magazine Section. The girl’s pink cheeks and too- 
bright eyes kept intervening, bluinng the ordeily airangemenl of 
his thoughts. He sank gradually into dreamier and dreamier 
reverie. Before the kid was born Elbe sometimes had toobnght 
eyes like that. The time on the hill when she had suddenly wilted 
in his arms and been sick and he liad left her among the munching, 
calmly staring cows on the grassy slope and gone to a shepherd’^; 
hut and brought back milk in a wooden ladk', and slowly js the 
mountains hunched up with evening ihe colour had come back 
into her cheeks and she had looktxl at him that way and said 
wath a dry litlle laugh. It’s the little Herf inside me. God, why 

can’t 1 stop mooning ovci things that arc past? And when the 

baby was coming and El lie was m the American Hospital at 
Nemlly, himself wandering distractedly through the fair, going 
into the Flea Cnxus, riding on merry-go-rounds and the steam 
swing, buying toys, candy, taking chances on dolls in a crazy 

blur, stumbling back to the hospital with a big plaster pig under 

bis arm. Funny these fits of refuge in the past. Suppose she had 
died; I thought she would. The past would have been complete all 
luund, framed, worn lound your neck like a cameo, set up in 
type, moulded on plates fur the Magazine Section, like the first of 
James Herf’s articles on The Bootlegging Ring. Burning slugs of 
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thought kept dropping into place spelled out by a clanking lino- 

At midnight he was walking across Fourteenth. He didn't want 
to go home to bed although the rasping cold wind tore at his neck 
and chin with sharp icc claws. He walked west across Seventh 
and Eighth Avenues, found the name Roy Sheffield beside a bell 
in a dimly lit hall. As soon as he pressed the bell the catch on the 
door began to click. He ran up the stairs Roy had his big curly 
head with its glass-grey gollywog eyes stuck out the door. 

‘'Hello, Jimmy; come on in; wcke all lit up like churches/* 

“Tve just seen a fight between bootleggers and hijackeis.” 

“Where?” 

“Down at Shecpsliead Bay.” 

“licre’s Jimmy lleif, he’s just been lighting prohibition agents,” 
shouted Roy to his wife. Alict' had dark chestnut doll-hair and an 
uptiltcd peaches and cream vJoll face. She i.m up to Jimmy and 
kissed him on the chin “('h ]immy do tell us all about it . . . 
Were so honihly bored ’ 

“Hello,” cried Jimmy; he had just made out Frances and Bob 
Hildebrand on the couch at ihe dim end of the room They lifted 
their glasses to him. Jimmy was pushed inio an airnchair, had a 
glass of gin ind gingei jle put in his hand “Now what’s all this 
about a fight? You’d better tell us because wc’ic certainly not going 
to buy the Sunday Tribune to find out ” Bob Hildebund said in a 
deep rumbling voice 

Jimmy took a long dnnk “I v\vmt out with a man I know 
who’s sheik of all the k'lcnch and Inlian bool loggers. He’s a fine 
man He’s got a cork leg He set me up to a swell lecd and real 
Italian wine out in a descried p*i(»l djoiu the shores ol Shcepshead 
Bay . . 

“By the WMY,” asked Roy, “wlieie’s Helena?” 

‘ Don’t interrupt Row” said Alice, “This is good . . . and 
besides you should never ask a man where his wife is.” 

“Then there was a lot of flashii u of signal lights and stuff and 
a motorboat loaded down with Muinm’s extra dry champagne 
for Park Avenue (ihristinases came in and the hijackers arrived 
in a speedboat. ... It probably was a hvdroplanc, it came so 
fast . 

“My, this is exciting,” cooed Alice “ . , , Roy, wh) don't you 
rake up bootlegging?*’ 
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“Worst fight I ever saw outside of the movies, six or seven on 
a side all slugging each other on a little narrow landing the size of 
this room, people crowning each other with oars and points of 
lead pipe/’ 

“Was anybody hurt?” 

“Evervbcidy was. ... I think two of the hijackers were drowned 
At any rate they beat a retreat leaving us lapping up the spilled 
champagne.” 

“But it must have been terrible,” cried the Hildebrands, “What 
did you do, Jimmy?” asked Alice breathless. 

“Oh I hopped around keeping out of harm's way. I didn’t know 
who was on which side and it was dark and wet and confusing 
everywhere. ... I finally did drag my bootlegger friend out of the 
fray when he got his leg broken ... his wooden leg.” 

Everybody Jet out a shout. Roy filled Jimmy’s glass up with gin 
again. 

“Oh Jimmy,” cooed Alice, “vou lead the most thrilling life.” 

James Mcrivale was going ovei a freshly decoded cable, tapping 
the words with a pencil as he read them Tasmanian Manganese 
Products instruct us to open credit. . . . The phone on his desk 
began to buzz. 

“James, this is your mother. Come right up; something terrible 
has happened.” 

“But I don’t know if I can get away. . . 

She had already cut off, Merivale felt himself turning pale. “Let 
me speak to Mr. Aspinwall, please. ... Mi. Aspinwall, this is 
Merivale. , . . My mother’s been taken suddenly ill. I’m afraid it 
may be a stroke. I’d like to run up there for an Jiour. I’ll be back 
in time to get a cable off on that Tasmanian matter.” 

“All right, ... I’m very sorry, Merivale.” 

He grabbed his hat and coat, forgetting his muffler, and streaked 
out of the bank and along the street to the subway. 

He burst into the apartment breathless, snapping his fingers from 
nervousness. Mrs. Merivale greyTaced met him in the hall. 

“My dear, I thought you’d been taken ill.” 

“It’s not Aat . . . it’s about Maisie.” 

“She hasn’t met with an accid. . . ?” 

“Come in here,” interrupted Mrs, Merrivale. In the parlour sat 
a little round-faced woman in a round mink hat and a long mink 
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coat* “My dear this gxrl says she's Mrs. Jack Cunningham and she’s 
got a marriage certificate to prove it.” 

“Good Heavens, is that true?” 

The girl nodded in a melancholy way. 

“And the invitations are out. Since his last wire been 

ordering her trousseau.” 

7 'hc girl unfolded a large certificate ornamented with pansies 
and cupids and handed it to James. 

“It might be forged.” 

“ll's not forged,” said the girl sweetly. 

‘John C. Cunrunghain, 21 . . . Jcsmc Lincoln, 18,” he read 
aloud . “I’ll smash his face for that, the blackguard. That’s 
ceitciinly his signature, IVc seen it at the bank. . . . The black- 
guard.” 

“Now, James, don’t be hasty,” 

“I thought It would be better this way than aflci tlu' ceremony,” 
put in the girl in her little sngai soicc “1 wonldn’l have Jack 
Lommit bigamy foi anything in Tne world.” 

“Where’s Muisic^” 

“The poor daihng is prosira td in hei looni.” 

Menvale’s face was enmson. 'Hie svv( it iichcd under his collar, 
“Now dearest,” Mrs. Menvalc kept saying, “you must promise 
me not to do anything rash ” 

“Yfs Maisic’s reputation must Ik piotccud at all costs.” 

“My dear 1 think the best thing to do is to get him up here 
ami Lonlront him with his wath this . . lady. . Would 

you agree to that, Mrs. Cimningham^” 

“Oh dear. . , . Yes I sii[)pose so ” 

“Wait a minute,” shouted Mcrivalv. and strode down tlic hall to 
the telephone. “Rector 12^0=5, . Hello. I want to speak to Mr. 
Jack Cunningham, please. . . . Hello. Is this Mr Cunningham’s 
oduc ^ Mr. James Menvale speaking . Out of town. . . , And 
when will he be back?^ . . . Hum ” Ik strod. baek along the hall. 
“The damn scoundrel’s out of town.” 

“All the yeais IVc known him,” sauI the little lady ifi the round 
hat, “that has always been w^herc he was ” 

Outside the broad office windows the night is grey and foggy. 
Here and there a few lights make up dim honzontils and perpen- 
diculars of asterisks. Phmeas Blackhead sits at his desk tipping far 
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back in the small leather armchair. In his hand. })rotcciing his 
lingers by a large silk handkerchief, he holds a glass of hoi water 
and bicarbonate of soda, Densch bald and round as a biUiard ball 
sits in the deep armchair playing with his tortoiseshell spectacles. 
Everything is quiet except for an occasional rattling and snapping 
of the steam-pipes 

“Densch, you must forgive me. . . . \ou know I larely permit 
myself an obscr\aLioa conccimng other people's business." 
Blackhead is saying slowlv between sips; then suddenly he sits up 
in Jus chair, a damn iool piojiosition, Dcaisch, by (rod U is . . . 
by the Living Jingo it’s rKliciilous," 

“1 don’t like dll lying niy hands any more than you do . . 
Baldwin’s a good lellovv. I think weVr sale in backing him a 
httte." 

“What thehcirs an iniport and export lirm got to do in politics^ 
If any of those guys want a hand out let him come up here and 
get It Our business is the pace of beans , . and il\s goddam low. 
II any ol you puling lawyers vf.ukl restore the balance of the 
cxchangCsS Fd lie willing to do aiuthing in the world . . They’ic 
crooks eveiy last goddam one of ’em . . . by the Living Jingo 
they’re crooks.” His face Hushes purple, he sits upright in his 
chair banging with his fist on thu corncis of the desk “Now you’re 
getting me all excited . Had loi my stoinacli, bad for rny hcait " 
Phineas Blackhead belches poi tentonsly and takes a great gulp out 
of the glass ol bicarbonate of stKla. Then he leans back in Ins 
chair again ietling Ins lKa\\ lids half c<»vtr his eyes. 

“Well cJd man," says Mr Dens* h m a tired voice, “it may have 
been a bad thing to do, but I \e promised to support the Rcfoini 
candidate. That’s a purely pin ate mattci in no way involving the 
firm.” 

“Like hell it don’t. . How about McNicl and his gang? 
They’ve always treated us all iiglit and all we Ve ever done foi 
’em's a couple of eases of Sci/tt h and a few cigars now and then 
Now we have these rcfoirners throw the whole city government 
into a turmod, ... By the Living jingo . . 

Densch got to his feet. “My dear Blackhead I consider it my 
duty as a citizen to help in cleaning up the filthy conditions ol 
bribery, corruption and intrigue that exist in the city government 
... I consider it my duty as a citi/cn . , He starts walking to the 
door, his round belly stuck proudly out in front of him. 
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‘'Well allow me to say Dtnsdi that I think ii\ a damn fool 
pioj)osition,” Blackhead shouts after him. When his partner has 
gone he lies back a second with Ins eyes closed* His face takes on 
the mottled colour of ashes> his big fleshy frame js sbriitkitig like a 
d(*flating balloon At length he gets to his feet with a gi'd^n. Then 
hi lakes his hat and coat and walks out of die oflice W'lth a slow 
heavy step. The hall is empty and dnnly lit He has to wait a long 
while lor the elevator. The thought of holdmp men $neaking 
thiough the empty building suddenly makes him catch his breath. 
He IS afraid to look bcluncl Inin, lik( a child in the dark. A’r last 
die elevator shoots up. 

“Wilmcr,” he says to the. niglit wMtehman who runs it, “there 
oiighi to be more light in these hall* at night. . . . During this 
aime wove I should think )uu ought to kicp the building Wnghllv 
lit.” 

“Yassu mavbc you’re nghi sn . . . but there can’t nobody get 
in unless 1 secs ’em (irsl ” 

“\oii might be ovcipcjwend bv a gaini Wilmcr.” 

“I’d like to see 'em trv it ’ 

“1 guess you are right . . nieir quest ion of ncive.” 

Cvnfhia is silting in the Pav k.ird leading a book “Well di ir 
did )ou think I was never romnig’^” 

“I almost finished my book Dad “ 

“All right Butler . up town as f isi as \ou uni Wc'ie late tor 
dmnei.” 

As the limousme whnrs up Lafaxette Street, Blackhead turns u» 
his daughter. “If yon ever hear ol a man (alking about his duty 
a. 1 citizen, hy the' Living Iing<) don't Irusl him . He’s up to 
some kind of monkey business u av limes cait of ten You don’t 
know what a relief it is to me ll it you and Joe arc comfortably 
settled in life.” 

“What’s the matter, Dad^ Did \cui ha\c a hard day at the 
ollice^” “There are no markets, there isn'» a market in the goddam 
woild that isn’t shot to bla/.es . , 1 tell Chnlhia it’s nip and 

tuck Thcie’s no telling what miidit hapfieii. . . . Lpe^k, before I 
loiget It could you be* at the bank u * -wn at twelve tomorrow^ . . . 
I’m sending Hudgins up with certain sceuntics, personal you 
understand, I want to put in yoiii safe deposit box” 

“But It’s jammed full already Dad.” 

“'That box at the Astor Trust is in your name isn’t it.'^” 
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in mine and Joe’s.” 

“Well, you, lake a new box at the Fifth Avenue Bank in your 
own . I’ll have the stuff get there at noon sharp. . . And 

remember whai I tell y9u Cyntma, if you ever hear a business 
associate talking .about civic virtue, look lively.” 

They are ^^rossiiig Fourteenth. Father and daughter look out 
through the. glass at the wind-bitten faces of people waiting to 
cross the 

Jimmy yawned and scraped back his chair. The nickel 

glints of tJb,e typewriter liurt his eyes The lips of lus fingers were 
sore. He ppslied opicn the sliding doors a little and peeped into 
the cold hcdlfoom. He could barely make out Elbe asleep in the bed 
in the alcove. At the tar end of the room was the baby’s crib. 
Iherc was a faint iTulkislt sour smell of baby-clothes. He pushed 
the doors to again and began to iinJicss If we only had more 
space, h^.was muttering, we Ine cramped in our s(]uirrel -cage , . 
He pulled tlie dusty cashmeic oil the loucIi and yanked lus pyjamas 
out from uhdci the pillow Sjiau' spaci cleanness cjiuet, the words 
were gesticulating in lus mmd as it be wcic addressing a vast 
auditorium. 

He turned out the light, ojkikJ a ciack t)f tlie window and 
dropped wooden with sleep into bed Immediately he was wniing 
a letter on a linotype. Now 1 lay me down sleep . . , mother ot 
the great while twilight The arm oi the Imotyj^e was a woman’s 
hand m a long white glo\a Hirough the clanking from behind 
amber fexAs Elhc’s \oicc Deui t, don’t, don’t, you’re hurting me 
so. . . . Mr^ Herf, says a man m overalls, you’re hurting the 
mae'hmc and we wont he able to get out the bullgod edition 
thank dpg. The linotype was a gulping mouth with niekcl-bught 
rows of teefh, gulped, ci uncheck He woke up sitting up in bed 
He was^colaj his teeth were chattering. He pulled the covers about 
him and settled to sleep again Ihc next time he woke up it was 
dayhgljit. He was warm and happy Snowflakes were dancing, 
hesitating, spinning, outside the tall window. 

“Hello Jmips,” said Ellie, coming towaids him with a tray, 
“^hy have 1 died and gone to hc,ivcn or something^'’ 

“No it's Sunday morning. ... 1 thought you needed a little 
luxury, ... I made some corn muffins.” 

“Oh you're marvellous^ Elbe. . . . Wait a minute I must jump 
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up and w.ush my iceth.” He came back with his face washed, 
wearing his bathrobe. Her mouth wmeed und(^ his kiss. “And 
it\s only eleven o^clock. Tve gained an horn* on my day off. - . . 
Won’t you have 'some coffee too?” 

“In a minute. . . . Look here Jimps IVe got something I want 
to talk about. Look dim’t you think we ought to get |[hothd’ placL 
now thrt you re working nights again all the time?” 

“You mean move?” 

“No. 1 was thinking if you could get another room to sleep in 
soiiicwhcie round, then nobody'd ever disturb \oii in the morning.” 

Elbe we’d never sec caeh other . . We hardly ever see 

each other as it is.” 

“it’s terrible . . . hut what can we do wlien our office hotirs 
arc so different?” 

Martin’s crying came in a gust from the other room. Jimmy 
sat on the edge of the bed with the empty collcecup on his knees 
looking at his bate lect. “Just as ^ou like,” he Naid dully An 
impulse to grab lur hands to crush her to him until he hurt her 
wtnl up through him like a rocket and died. She picked up the 
^.ollce-things and swished away His bps knew her lips, his afms 
knew the twining of her arms, he knew the deep woods of her 
half, he loved her. He sat lor a long time looking at lus feet, lanky 
leddish feet with swollen blue veins, shoe bound toes twisted by 
Stans and pavements. On cash little toe there was a corn He 
found Ins eyes filling wnth pitying tears d’hc baby had stopped 
Living, jimmy went in*"'' the bathroom and started the water 
I muting in the tub. 

dr was that other feller vou li.iv’ Anna He goi you to dunkin’ 
you didn’t give a damn. . . . He m.^dc you a fatalist.” 

"What’s ’at?” ^ 

* Somebody who dunks there’s no use strugglin’, sottiebody who 
don't believe in human progress.” 

“Do you think Bony was like tbit?” , 

“He was a scab anyway . . None o ih( sc Southerners are 
rlass-consoous. . . . Didn’t he ma^ you slop payin'" yout uruon 
dues?” 

“1 was sick o' workin’ a sewin’ machine ” 

“But you could be a hand-worker, do fancy work and make good 
money. Y'ou’re not one o’ that kind, you’re one of us. , . . riT get 
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you back in good staiidin’ an’ you kjn get a good job again. . . . 
God, rd neVi?r fet you work in a dance-hall the wa\ he did Anna 
It hurt^me temblc to a Jewish girl goin’ round wnh a feller 
like 

“Well he’s gone an’ P^aink got no job.” 

“Frllens like diat arc the greatest enemic,s of the workers . . . 
Thev don’t think of nobody but themselves.” 

T1k'\ arc walking slowly up Second Avenue through a foggy 
evening. He iV a rii'‘iv haired thin faced young few wnrh sunken 
checks and livid pale skin. He has the bandy legs of a garment 
woikcr. Anna’s shoes arc too small foi her. She has deep rings 
under her e)es. The fog is full of strolling giOups talking Yiddish, 
ovcr-accenuid East Side English, Russian. Warm rifts of light 
from delicatessen stores and sofr-diink stands mark olT the glistening 
pavement. 

“If I didn’t Peel so lired all the lime,” mutters Anna. 

“Let’s stop here an’ have a drink . . . \oii take a glass o' butter- 
milk Anna, make )c feel good.” 

“I ain’t got the taste r)i it Klnitr. I’ll take a (hc‘colate soda.” 

“That’ll )uss make ye feel sick, but go ahead if you wrintcr ” 
She sat on the slender iiukekbound sKiol. He stood beside hei. 
She let herself lean back a little against him “The trouble with 
the workers is” . . . He was talking in a low impersonal voice. 
“The D'oulile with the woikcrs is we don t know nothin’, w«. 
don’t know how to eat, >vt don’t know how to live, we don’t know 
how to protect oui rights . Je/ Anna 1 want to malce you 
think of things like that (km’l you set we re in the middle ol a 
kitde just like m the war^” Wiih the lt>ng sticky spoon Anna was 
fishing bits of ’icc cieam out of the thick foamy liquid in her glass 

George jBaldwin looked at himself in the miiror as he washed 
his hands the little washroom Iichind his office His hair that 
still densely down to a point on his forehead was almost 

whitg* Theirl Was a deep line at each coiner of his mouth and 
across his chjn. Under his bright gmilci-cyes the skin wa^ vsagging 
and granulated. Wlieii he had wiped his hands slowly and metuu 
lously he took a little boK of strychume pills Irorn the upper pocket 
of hi.s vest, ;.swalkiwx*d one, and feeling the anticipated stimulus 
tingle through him w’cntback into hib office, A long-necked office 
boy was fidgeting beside hi$ desk with a card in his hand. 
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‘‘A Licly wants U> speak to you sir/’ 

“Has she an app(>intmenit^ Ask Miss Ranke4 , minute. 

Show the lady right through into this oiSpe;” ThiK Nellie 

lanihan McNieL She was expensively dressed widi a lot of lacc in 
the opening of her big fur coat* Round her neck she hjd a lorgncu^ 
on an amethyst chain. 

“Gu,> asked me to come to see \ou,” she said as he motioned 
her into a chair beside the desk. 

'‘What can I do for you^’" His heart for son)^ reasOA Was 
pounding hard. 

SI 1 C Icxiked at him a moment tlirough her lorgnette^ ‘‘George 
voii siand jt better Aan (nis diKs " 

“What?*' . 

“Gh all this . . . Vm trying to get Cjus to go away with me 
for a rest abroad . . . Manenhad or something like that . . . but 
he says he’s in too deep to pull up his slakes.” 

“I guess that’s true of all of us,” suJ Ikildwm with a cold smile 

They were sdent a minuk, then Ncllit McNicI got to ficr feet 
Look bore Gc'irgc, Cins is avvtully tut up about this. . . . You 
know he lik(‘s to stand by his frnmds and have lus fiicnds stand 
1)V him.” 

“Nobody can say that 1 haven t stood b\ him. . . . It’s simply 
this, I’m not a politician, and as, probably hK>hshK, I’ve ; allowed 
myself to be nominated for oflitc, i have to run on a iion-paitisan 
baas.” 

“Geoigc that's only hal iIk stoiy aiul \t)u know tt.” 

“ Ldl him that I’ve alwavs b( cn ind always shall be a good 
fijend of his. . . He knows that nerfeedy well in this particulai 
t unpaign I hate pledged my sell o oppose certain clcmchts with 
Avliich Ctus has let hirnsejf get involved.” 

“Yon’re a fine talker Geoigc Laldwnn and you 4ways wcie ” 

Baldwin Hushed. They stood stiff side by side at the office door 
His hand lay still on the doorknob is if paialysed. From the omei 
oflices came the sound of typewriters and voices, I7rom outside 
came die long continuous tapping riveters at work on a new 
building 

“I hope vour family’s all well,” he said at length with an effort 

“Oh ves they are all well tlianks . . . Goodbye.” She had gone. 

Ikildwin stood for a moment looking out of the window at the 
grc 7 black-wmdowed building opposite. to let things a^tatc 
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him so. Need ol rclaxatiun^v He got his hat and coal from their 
hook bchkid'thc washroom door and went out, “jonas,*’ he said 
to a man wilh a round bald head shaped like a cantaloupe who 
sat poririg over papers in the high-ceilinged library that was the 
central hall of the law-office, “bring ever) thing up that’s on m) 
desk. ... Ill go over it upto\vn tonight/* 

“All right sir,” 

When he gOtJOUt on Broadway he felt like a small boy pla)ing 
hook). It was ‘a spaikling wintei afternoon with hurrying nits ol 
siin and cloud. He jumped into a taxi. Going uptown he lay back 
in the scat dozing. At boj ty-second Street he woke up. Evciytbing 
was a confusjk^n of hnglu mUrsectmg planes ctf^colour, faces, legs, 
shop windows, trolle\-vais, automohilcs. He sat up with his gloved 
hands on his knees, hz/ling with cxciUmenr. Outside of Nevada's 
apartment-house he paid the ta\j. The driver was a negro and 
showed an ivory moutldul ol teeth when he got a fiCty-cent up. 
Neither elevator was thcic so Baldwin ran lightly up the stairs, 
half wontlcring at himsell. He knocked on Nevadtt s door. No 
answer. He knocked again. She c;pcned it cautiousi). He could see 
her curly tow-head. He brushed into the looni betorc she could 
stop him. All she had on was a kimono o\ei a pink chemise. 

“My God,” s'he said, “I thought you were the waiter.” 

FIc grabbed her and kissed licr “I don’t knew why but I feel 
like a three-year-old.” 

“You look like you was ciazy wnth the heat. ... I don’t like 
you to come over with<iut ulcphuumg, )ou know that.” 

“You don’t mind ]usi this oiuc I forgot” 

Baldwin caught sight ol something on the settee; he found 
luinscli staring at a pan of d.nkbliie tiouscrs neatly folded. 

“I was /ccUng awfully fagged down at the office Nevada I 
thought rd ^nie up to talk to yo-u to cheer myself up a bit.” 

“I was just' practising some lianung with the phonograph.” 

“Yes vciy iiUeicsting. . . He began to walk springily uj) and 
down. ^ “Now look heie Nevada . . . We’ve got to have a talk 
1 donY care who u is yc^u’vc got in your bedroom.” She looked 
suddenly in his face and sat down on the settee beside the trousers 
“In fact rv$ known for some time that you and Tony Hunter 
were carrying on.” She compressed her lips and crossed her 
legs “In fagr all this stuffy ^d nonsense about his having to 
go to a psy^oanalyst^^at twenty-five dollars an hour amused me 
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enormously . . But ]ust this minute Tve decided I had enough. 
C^)Lnte enough ” ^ 

“Cicorge youVe crazy,” she stammered and then suddenly she. 
began to^ giggle. . 

‘ill tell you what FU dp,” went on Baldwin in, clear legal 
voice, ‘iil send you a cheque £dr five bundled, l)cc;^t!S|^.'yau’re u 
nice gir^ and I like you. The apartment’s paid all the 

moijtli Does that suit you? And please rie\er commutitcate with 
me in any way.” 

She was rolling on the settee giggling helplessly beside the neatly 
i<h]ed pair of dark-blue trousers Baldwin waved his hat and 
gloves at her and left closing the do.>r vciy gently* behind him. 
< hnnl riddance, he said to hiinscll as he closed the door carefully 
behind him. ^ 

Dow'ii in the street again he began to wall: briskly uptown. He 
Iclt excited and talkative. 1 le wondered who he coUld go to see. 
i'clhng over the names of his friends made him%lepiessed. He 
licgan tc*- feel lonclv, deserted He wanted to be talking lO' a Wf>man, 
making hei sorry for the baircnncss of his life. He went into a 
tigrii stoic and Ix'gan loc/king through the phone-book. There was 
a faint fluUcr in him when he found the H’s. At last he found the 
n ime Heif, Helena Oglcthoipe. 

Nevada Jont^s sat a long while on the settee giggling hysterically. 
At Icnglli i any Huiiki came in in his shirt and drawers With his 
txjw neck tic perfectly tied 
’i las he gone?” 

“(ame? sine hc\s gone, gone foi good,” she shrieked “He saw 
Vi)iir damn pants.” 

He let himself drop on a chan ‘ CkkI if Fin xiot the unluckicst 
icilow in the world.” 

“Why?” she sat splutleiing with laughter with the tears tunning 
down her face. \\ , 

“Nothing goes right. That means it’s ail ofl about the hiatmecs.” 
“It’s hack to three a Jay for little Nevao,,. . . . f a 

damn . . * I never did like bein’ a k^pt woman,” 

‘ Bur you’re not thinking of my carvvr, . . . Women '$ite so selfish. 
If \ou hadn't led me on. ...” , >» 

“Shut up you little fool. Don’t you think I don’t kn^W' all 
about you?” She got to her feet with the kimpiDo , pulled tight 
about her. 
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“God all I needed was a chance to show what I could do> and 
now ril never get it/* Tony was groaning 

“Sure yon will if you <Jo what I tell you, I set out to make a 
man of you kiddo and I’m gain’ to do it, , . . We’ll get up an act 
Old Hirshbcin’Jl give us a chance, he used to be kinder smitten, . . 
Come on now. I’ll punch you in the jaw if you don’t. Let’s siait 
thirikin’ up. . * . We’ll come in with a dance number see . , , then 
you'll pretendjK> want to pick me up. . . , I’ll be waitin’ for a stiect 
cir . * . see . ^’l^'and \oLril sav, ‘Hello Girhe,’ an’ TU call OOicer.” 

“Is that all right for length sir,” asked the fitter busily making 
marks on the trousers with a pic»..c of chalk, 

James Mcrivalc looked down at the fitter’s little greenish wizened 
bald head and at the l»»*own trousers flowing amply about his feet. 
“A little shorter. , , . 1 think it looks a little old to have tiouser^ 
too long,’’' ^ 

“Why hcllo' Mcnvalc 1 didn’t know you bought your clothes at 
Brooks* too. Geo I’m glad to see you.” 

MerivaleN blood stc'od still. He found himself Icxiking sStraight 
in the blue alcoholic eyes of Jack (’unningham. He bit his lip and 
tried to stare at him coldly without speaking. 

“God Almighty, do you know what we’ve donc^” cned out 
Cunningham. “We’ve bought the same suit of clothes. ... I tell 
you it’s identically the same.” 

Menvale was looking in bcwildeimcnt fiom Cunningham’s 
brown trousers to his own, the same colour, the same tiny stripe of 
Tcd and mottling of gre-en 

“Good God man two' future broihcrs-in-law can’t wear the same 
‘^uit Peopld*^!! think it’s a uniform . , . It’s ridiculous.” 

“WdLwhat are we going to do about it?” Merivale foinul 
himself saying in a grumbling tone. 

“We hav$: to tu^^ iiji and see who gets it that’s all. . . . Will you 
lend me a quarttr pkast Cunningham turned to his salesman 
“AH right. , . . One toss, \ou yell.” 

“Heads,”;: said Mcnvalc mechanically. 

“The broivn suit is vonrs . . , Now I’ve got to choose anothci . 
Ciod Tm glad we met when we did. Look,” he shouted out through 
the curtaim of the booth, “w^hy don’t you have dinner with me 
tonight at t3ie Salmagundi CHub? . . , I’m going to be dining with 
the only mian in the world 'who’s crazier about hydroplanes than 
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I am. . , . It’s old man Perkins, you know him, he’s one of the vice- 
prt-sidciits of ynur bank. . . . And look when $ee Maisic tell 
lur Tin coming up to sec her tomorrow. An oxtfaordinary series 
of events has kept me from communicating with her^ . • . a moNi 
unfortunate senes of events that took' all my timc .ug to thl^ 
moment. . . . Well talk about it later/’ . - ' ' 

McpmIc cleared his throat. ‘‘Very well/’ he said <|ryly- 

‘'All right Mr/’ said the fitter giving Menvalc last’ tap on 
tlu buttocks. He went back into the booth to dress. 

“All right old thing/’ shouted Cimningluim, “I’ve got to go 
icL out another suit . . , I’ll expect you at SL\en. Ilf have a Jack 
Rose waiting for you ” 

Men vale’s hands were ticmbhng a^ be fastened his Wn Perkins, 
)ick Cunningham the damn blackguard, hydioplanes, Jack 
C unningham wSalmagundi Perkins. He went to a phone booth in 
a (.oiner of the store .md called up lus mother, “flcllo Mother, I'm 
all aid I won’t be up to dinner . . I’m dining widi Randolph 

IVrkms at thc^ Salmagundi Club . , Yes it is very pleasant. . , . 
Oh w^ell he and I have ahvps been h*irly good fiiends . . . Oh 
yes It’s essential to- stand in wnh the men higher up. And I’ve 
seen Jack Cunningham i put it up to him stiaight from the 
shouldc ‘1 man tc^ man and be was \ei y much eninarrasscd. He 
jriomiscd a full explanation within twcntV'iour hours. . , No I 
kept my tcm^xir very wsll. I felt I owed it to M.iisie I tcH you 1 
dunk the man’s a blackguajrl but uniil thcic’s proof. . . Well 
g(jt)d night dear, In cas" Pm late Oh no please don’t wait up 
Teil Maisie not to wony i’ll be able to give her the fullest details. 
Cood night mother.” 

They sat at a small tabic in tlk, back uf a dimly lighted tea-room, 
'llic shade on the lamp cut ofT tlie upper parts o|, their faces, 
bllcn had on a dress of bright peacock blue and a s^ll blue hat 
with a piece of gieen in it. Ruth Piynnc’s free bad a lagging tired 
look under the stixet makeup. 

“El line, you’ve just gc>t to come,” sshe was saying in a whiny 
voice “C/assidl be there and Oglct) uipe and all tne old gang. . . . 
After all now that you’re making such a success of editprj^ work 
it’s no leason for completely abandoning your old friends is 
it^ You don’t know how much we talk and wonder about 
you.” 
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“No but Ruth it’s just that Tm getting to hate large parties. 
I guess I must be getting old- All right I’ll come for a little while.” 

Ruth put dowTi the sandwidi,she was nibbling at and reached 
for Ellen's hand and patted it. '*That's the little trouper. ... Of 
t*>ur.se I knew you were coming all along.*’ 

“But Ruth you never told me what Happened to that travelling 
rcficrtor) company last summer. . , 

“O mv God/’ burst out Ruth. "'‘That was terrible. Of course 
It u.is a scream; a perfect sc ream Well the first thing that happened 
\v !s that Isabel Cl\de\ hiisbarul Ralph Nolton who was managing 
the company was a dipsomaniac . . . and then the lovely Isabel 
wouldn’t let anybody on the stage who didn’t act Like a dummy foi 
fear the rubes W'ouldn’t know who the star was. . . . Oh I can’t 
tell alxHit it anv more. ... It isn’t funny to- me any more, it’s just 
horrible, , . \ Oh Elaine I’m so discouragtTl. My dear I’m getting 
old.” She suddenly burst out crying. 

“Oh lt%h please don't,” said Ellen in a little rasping voice 
She Iaugfhed,'^‘ After all we’re none o-f us getting any \oungcr .irc 
we^” 

“Dear you don’t understand . . . You never will understand.” 

They sat a long while without saying anything, scraps of low 
voiced conversation came to them from other corners of the dim 
tea-room. The pale-haired waitress bi ought them two orders of 
fruit salad. 

“My it must be getting late,” said Ruth eventually. 

“It’s only half past eight. . . . Wc don’t want to get to tins 
party too soon.” 

“By.th^ WJW . , . how’s Jimmy Hcrf ^ I haven’t seen him for agt.\s ” 

“Jimps is fine. . . He’s teriihly sick of newspaper wotk. I do 

wish he c^Ouid get something he really enjoyed doing.” 

“He’ll be a restless sort of jierson Oh Elaine I was so 

happy when I heard about voui being married. ... I acted like 
a damn fooK I cried and cried. . . . And now with Martin and 
tserything ymi must be terribly happy.” 

“Ob wc j^t along all right. . . . Martin’s picking up. New 
York seems to agree with him. He was so quiet artd fat for a long 
while wc wore terribly afraid we’d produced an imbecile. Do you 
know Ruth 1 don't think Fd ever have another baby. ... I was so 
horribly almii hjp’d turn out defoimed or something. ... It makes 
me sick to tWnt of it/* 
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“Oh but it must be wonderful though/*^ 

Thev rang a bell under a small brass plaque t^t read: Hcstci 
Voorlucs Interpretation of tjif Thcy'#ent up three flights 

of creaky fresh-varnished stairs. At the door open iutij^.a.room f'lH 
of people they met Cassandra Wxlkins ifi a Greek titpic wiih 1 
wreath of satin ro^e-buds round her head and a gik 
pipe ir hei hand. 

‘ Oh you darlings,” she cried and threw her arms round them 
both at once. “Hcstci said you wouldn't c(>me but I "just knew, vou 
would . . . Come wight m ind rakt oil your things, we’ie 
fjtginmng with few classic wythnis.” 1 ’hev iullowed her tnrough a 
long candle-hl incense-smelling rcxmi full of men and in 

ilanglv costumes, 

“but my dear yem didn't tell us it was going to be a costume 

“Oh yes can’t you see cvcwvthing’s Gweek, absolufclv'Gw'eck 

Here’s Hester . . . Hcie they arc darling . . ifcstcr you knew 

Wuth , , and tliis is Rkuiic Oglethorpf\” • ■ . ’ 

“I call myself Mrs Herf now, Ckisc^ic ” 

“Oh I l>eg your parckui, it’s so haul to keep iwack. . . . They’re 
]i)st m time . . . Hester’s going to dance an owieptal dance called 
W'ylhms from the Awabian Nights. . Oh it’s too be^mtiful.'^’ 

When Ellen came out of the Ix^droom where she,h^d^left her 
VMaps a tall figure 111 Egyptian head-dress with crooked rusty eye- 
hows .iccosted her “Allow me to salute Helena Herf, distinguished 
t dm ess of Manners, the y )rn ♦! that brings the Kitz to^the ^^umblcst 
hrcsidc , . . isn’t that true^” 

“Jo'jo you're a horrible tease . . I’m awfully glad to see you ” 

“Let’s go and sit m a corner a*.d talk, oh only womah 1 have 
e\er loved ...” 

“Ves do let’s ... I don’t like it here much.” v , 

“And my deiu, have you hcaid about Tony Huftter's being 
straightened out by a psychoanalyst and now he’s ^ sublimated 
and has gone on the vaudeville stage with a wetoan named 
C'ahlornia ]ones.” 

“You’d better watch out Jojo.” 

Thtv sat down on a couch in a recess betweeti the ’former 
windows. Out of the corner of her eye she could see a girl dancing 
in green silk veils. The phonograph 'was playing the (j^ar Franck 
symphemy, 
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“Wc mustn’t jniss Cassie’s daunce. The poor girl would be 
dreadtully oftendcd.” 

me about how have you been?” 

I Ic shcx>k hi$ head and fnailc abroad gesture with his draped ai m. 
‘‘Ah W us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the deaths 
of kings.” 

‘^Oh J<jjo Fm sick of this sort of thing. . . . It’s all so silly and 
dowdy. ... I wish I hadn’t let them make me take my hat oil ” 
“That was that I should look upon the forbidden forests of 
youi hair.” 

“Oh fdja do be sensihk.” 

“How’s your husband, Klamc or rather Helenahi^” 

“Oh 'lie’s Al right.” 

“Yon don’t .sound tcrtiblv enthusiastic.” 

“Martin's fint* th(‘iigh. He's got black hair and brown eyes and 
his cheeks ai' 6 '^ctting m In pmk Rrally he’s awfully cute,” 

“My deab, spare me this eshibuion of maternal bliss. . . . You’ll 
\k telling me next you walked in a baby paiadc.” 
vShc laughed. “Io]o it's lois of inn to see you again ” 

“I haven’t finished my caicchism yet deah . . I saw you in the 
oval dimng-room the other d<ty with a vciy distinguished looking 
man with sharp featuics and grey hair.” 

“That miist have been (jcorge B<ildwin. Why you knew him in 
the old days,” 

“Of 00*^80 of comse How he has changed, A much moie 
interesting looking man than lu used to be 1 must say. . . A 
very sliangc place for the wife a bolshevik pacifist and l.W.W. 
agitator, to been seen taking luneh, I must say.” 

“Jimps isn’t exactlv that I kind of wish he were. . . .” She 
wrinkled up her nose. “J'm a little fed up too with all that sort 
of thing.” 

“I suspected it my dear.” Cassic was flirting sclf-consciousl\ by 
“Oh do cofee and help me. . . . )o)o’s leasing me terribly.” 
“Well ni ^y to sit down just for a second, Fm going tO' dance 
next. . . . Mif. Oglethorpe’s goings to wead bis twanslation of the 
songs of Rilids foi me nr dance to.” 

rdlcn looked from one to the other; Oglethorpe crooked his 
e\cbrows and nodded. 

Then Elkfl sat alone for a long while looking at the dancing 
and the chittering crowded room through a dim haze of boredom. 
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Tl)e recoid on tlic phonograph was Turkish* Hester Voorhees, 
.1 skinny wojnan with a mop of hennaed hair cut/hori* at the level 
of her ears, came out holding a pot of drawling incense out in Iront 
of her preceded by two young men who untollcd a carpet as ‘ke 
came. She wore silk bloomets and a clinking mctal^ girdle 
brassieres. Everybody was clapping and saving, wonderfui, 

how i.iarvcllous/’ when from another room came three tearing 
shrieks of a woman. Evcryb(xly jumped to his feet. A stout man in 
a derby hat appeared in the doorway “All light nglu 

iluough into the back room. Men stay here 

“Who are you anyway 

“Never mind who 1 .im, do as I say.” The man's face was 
led as a beet under the derby liat 

“li’s a detective.” ouiragcoiis. Let him show. his badge.” 

“It’s n hold-up.” 

“It’s a raid ” 

The rcKJin had filled suddenly with detectives. They.strxic! in 
fjont ol tlic windows. A man in 1 checked cap with a face knobbed 
like a sc]uash .>tCKjd in front of die lireplace. They were pushing 
die women roughly irilr)- the back loom The men were heided in a 
little gjouj’ near die dooi ; detectives were taking ibeir names 
Ellen still sat on ihe couch “ . complaint phoned to head- 

quarters,” she heard someboilv sav. Then she noticed that there was 
a phone on the little tabic beside the couch where she sat. She 
picked ii up and wliisjx'rcd softly for a numlxr. 

“Hello !s this the disi ’Ct .atoinev’s olTicc? . . 1 want to speak 
lo Mr Ealdwin please. . , CJcorge. , It’s lurky I knew where 
\ou were. Is the district attomev ♦heie^ Tkat’s fine ... no you tell 
li»m about it. There has been a horrible mistake. I’m at Hester 
Voorhees’; you know she has a dancing studio She was presenting 
some dances to some friends and through some mistake die police 
me raiding the place 

'rhe man in the derbv was standing over her “All right phoning 
wv)n’t do no good. . Go ’long in the other rooml’! 

“Tve got the district attorney’s u fice on the speak to 

him . . Hello is this Mr. Winihrop!^ . . . Yes O . . . How do 
you do^ Will you please speak to this Shc handed 

the telephone to the detective and walked out into the centre 
of the room* My I wish I hadn’t taken my hat off, she was 
thinking. • ' 
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Frcmi the other room came a sound of sobbing and Hester 
Voorhees’ stagy voice shrieking, “It’s a horrible mistake. ... I 
won’t be Waited hke 

The detective pu^ down the telephone. He came over to Ellen 
“1 want tx> apologise miss, , . . Wc .rcted on insufficient informa- 
tion. ril withdl^?iW my then immediately/" 

“You’d betteJ:' apfifogisc to Mrs. Voorhees. . . , It’s her studio ” 

“W'cll ladies and gents,” the detective began in a loud cheerful 
voice, “we’ve made a little mistake and we’re very sorry. . . . 
Accidents will l^ppen. . 

FJ I cn dipped dmto the side rcK^rn to get her hat and coat She 
stood stole titrjje before the minor powdering bei nose. When she 
went out 4^ to the studio again cvcrvbudy was talking at oiicl 
M en and Women stood round with sheets and hathroWs drapid 
over thcii scanty dancing clothes The detectives had melted away 
as suddenly^ a? thev came. Oglethorpe was talking in loud im- 
passioned tones in the middle ol a group of young men. 

“The scoundrels to atuek women,” he was shouting, red in the 
face, weaving his head-diess in one hand “Fc^rtunatcly 1 was able- 
to co-ntrol myself 01 1 might have comimlted an act that I should 
have regretted to my dying day. ... It was onlv with the greatest 
self-control . . 

Ellen managed to slip out, lan down the staiis and out into 
the drizzly streets. She hailed a taxi and went home. When she had 
got her tilings off she called up George Baldwin at his house. 
“Hello George, I’m tc'inbly sorry I had to tio-uble you and Mi 
Winthrop. Well if you hadn’t happened to sav at lunch you VI he 
there all the evening they piohably would he )iisi piling us out ot the 
black maria at the Jefferson Market C'ourt . Of course it was 
tunny. I’ll tell you about it sometime, but I’m so sick of all that 
stuff. , , , . Oh just everything hke that xsthetic dancing and 
literature, and radicalism and psychoanalysis . . . Just an over- 
dose I guess.;,. Yes I guess that’s it Cieorge ... I guess Fm 
growing 

The night Was one great chunk of black grinding cold. The 
smell of tile jiaressCsS still in his nose, the chirrup of typewntcis still 
in his ears, Jimmy Herl stood in the City Hall Square with his 
hands in hi^ jxjckets watching ragged men with caps and ear-flaps 
pulled down over" fapes apd necks the colour of r«iw steak shovel 
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‘ROW Old .ind voiiiig then faces wae die same colour, their clothes 
wcjc the same colour, A lazor wind qnt his c$^s and made his 
lore head aehc between the eyes. 

"Hello Herf, think you 11 lake the job'?’' $aid.> a milk-faced 
young man who came up to him breezily and pointed lo , the pile » f 
snf)w. “Wh\ not, Dan. I don't know why it wouldii’t be betici 
than s{>cnding all your life rooting into other peopIe*s affairs unid 
you’ic nothing but a goddam travelling du ijgraph.” 

"It’d be a fine job in summer all right. . . , Taking West 
.Side?’’ 

‘‘I’m going to walk up, . I\c got the hccby-jecbics febight.” 

"]c/> man you’ll frec/x fo death ” 

"J don’t care if I do . . You get so you' clon^'*have any 
private life, youhe just an automatic writing machine,'' 

"Well I wish I could get rid of a little of my kfe. . . . 

Well good mght. I hojx: you hud some piivate Jimmy/’ 

Laughing, Jimmy Herf turned his back (7n the snow shovellers and 
stalled walking up Bruadw,i). ]< aiiing into the wind withjbisS ihm 
buried in liis coat colbu At Houston Sued he looked at hjs‘watch 
Five o’clock. Cosh he wms late tudav Wouldn’t be a place m the 
WTirld whciL be could get a dunk. He whimpered to hiniscjf at the 
thought of the icy blocks he still Had to walk before he could get 
to his room. Now and then lie stop[x:d to pat some life into his 
numb cars At last he got back U) his i-oom, hi the gas slu\e and 
iiung over it tingling. Ilis UHnn was a sniall squaic bleak room on 
the sfjuth side oi Wbishii.gtoii Scjuarc Its only furnishings were a 
bed, *1 eh (ir, a taldc piled wath HkiLs, and the gas stove. When he 
bad Ix'gun to be a little less cob' be reached under the bed for a 
b.iskct Lovered bottle of lum lie put some watei to heat in a tin 
I up on the gas stove and began drinking hot lum and water. Inside 
liim all sorts of unnamed agonies wcie bt caking loose^'^^Iie felt like 
the man in the fairy story with an irou band round his heart. The 
non band wms breaking, 

lit had finished his rum Occasionally tlu room wodd start going 
loiind him solcmnlv and methou ' ly. Suddenly he said aloud, 
‘d’ve got to talk to hex . . , I’ve got to talk i(> her.” He shoved his 
liat down on his liead and pulled on his coat, Oiitsidc the cold was 
balmy vSix milk wagons m a row passed jingling. , 

On West Twelfth two black cats were chasing ^ach. other,- Every- 
where was full of their crazy yowling. Hc/&It that, something 
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would snap ju his head, that he himselt would scuLilc oil sudden))- 
down the froa^cn street eerily caterwauling. 

He stop^ shivenhg in dark passage, ringing the bell marked 
I dert again and again. Idbeh he kniX'ked as loud as he could. Ellen 
came to the door in a green wrapper, **What*$ the matter Jimps ^ 
Haven *t you got a keyr" Her face was soft with sleep; there was 
a happy cosy suave smell of sleep .about her. He talked through 
clenched teeth breathlessly. 

“El he Tve got to talk to you.” 

“Are jfooi lit;,- 

“Well i ktipw what Em saying.” 

“I’m terribly;. sleepy.” 

He followed ber into her bedroom. She kicked od her shpjKis 
and got vback into beck sat up looking at him with slccp-wcightcd 
eyes. 

“Don't talk 1100 loud on aici^unt oi Marlm ” 

“Elhe I don’t know^ why it's alwavs so clifTicult for me to speak 
out about anything, . . 1 always have 10 get drunk to speak out. . . . 
Look here do you like me an) more 

“You know I’m awfully lond ol you and always shall be.” 

“I mean love, you know whal I mean, whatever it is . . he 
broke in harshly. 

“I guess I don’t love aiixbocly ioi long unless they’re dead. . . . 
Em a terrible soit ot peuson. It’s no use talking about it ” 

“I knew It. You knew I knew it O Ch>d things arc pretty loltcn 
for me Elhe.” 

She sac with hei knees hunched up and hei hands clasped louud 
them looking at him with wide e)cs. “Are sevu really so cra/y 
about me Jimps?” 

“LcK>k here'lct’s get a divouc and he done with it ” 

“Don’t be ^ such a liurry, Junps, . . . And there’s Martin. 
What about Hm?” 

“I can scrape up enough money for him occasionally, }>oor little 
kid.” 

“I make 'tr^ire than you, Jimps. . You shouldn’t do that )ci ” 

“1 know. I know^ Don’t I know ii?” 

'They sat looking at c.uli other wnthoui speaking Their eyes 
bm ned from lopkuig at each other. Suddenly jimmy wanted ten ibly 
!<) be asleep, rwt to remember anything, to let his head sink into 
bicickness, as into his mother s lap when he was a kid. 
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“Well I’m home/’ He gave a httic dry laugh. “We didn't 
think It’d all go pop like this, did ' 

“Clood night Jimps,” she whined in the middle of a yawn. “}>ut 
things don’t end. ... It only I wereu’ so terribly sleepy. , . . Will 
you put out the light?” 

He groped his way in the dark to the door. O^^dt the arcuc 
morniug wavS growing grey with dawn. He hurried back to lus 
loom. He wanted to get into bed and be asleep before it was 
light 

A long low room with long tables down the niidtllc j^ed with 
Silk and crepe fabnes, brown, salmon pink, cmerajkl. gr^cn. A smell 
ot snipped thread and dres^; inateiink All down the tables bowed 
heads auburn, blonde, blacli, brown of gn1.s sewing. .Errand boys 
pushing rolling stands of hung dresses up and dowri’tl\iP aisles. A 
hell rings and the room bicaks out with noise and talk shrill as a 
bii d house. 

Anna gets up and stretches oin her aims ‘'My Fve got a head,” 
she says to the gul next her 

“Up last night 

She nods. 

“Ought to <juit it dc'ane\ it’ll sjw'il \our kK>lvS. A girl can’t bum 
the candle at both ends like a kllei can.” The other girl is thin and 
blonde and has a crooked injsc vShe piiK her arm round Ann I’s i^aist 
' Mv 1 wish I could put on a little^ ol \rau weight.” 

“I wish YOU could,” ays Anna “Don’t maUei what 1 cat ii 
turns to tal.” 

“Still you ain’t ro(/ fat . . • u’lc luss plump so’s they like to 

scjiKC/e ye You try wcaimg boM n Joini like I told aiF >uu'll look 
fine,” 

“My boy friend says he likes a gul to have shape ” 

On the stalls rliey push their way tliiough a ^QUp of go Is 
listening lo a little girl with red han who' talk*^ opening hci 
month wide and rolling lici eyes. “ , , She lived ju»l on the next 
l)l(K'k at 223*) Cameron Avenue « lie’cl bten to the Hippodrome 
with some girl friends and when they got home it was late an’ they 
let hcM go liome alone, up Cameron Avenue, see? An’ die ,ncxi 
morning when her folks began looking for her they found ln^i 
behind a Spearmint sign in a back lot.” 

“Was she dead?” 
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“Sure she was. ... A negro had done somethin* terrible to Iier 
and then he*d strangled te* . . * I felt terrible. I used lo go to 
slIuk)! with ha*. a girl on Cameron Avenue been 

out after dark they’re so scared/* 

“Sure I saw all about it in the paper last night. Imagine livin' 
right on the next block.” 

“Did yoi^ sec touch that hump back?’* cried Rosie as he 
settled down beside her in the taxi. “In the lobby of the theatre 
He ]>ul]cd at the trousers that were tight over his knee's. “That's 
goin’ to give .;ius luck Jake. I ncvci seen a hump back to fail . . . 
if you touch him on the hump . . Ou it makes me sick how fast 
these taxis go.” They weie thrown forward, by the taxi’s sudden 
stop. “My C^rid wc almost ran over a boy.|^|fakc Silveiman patted 
her kneCj “Poor ikle kid, was u all woikcu'%p?” As dicy drove up 
to the h^fcl xshc shivered and buried Iicr face in her coat collar. When 
they wear to the desk to get the key, the clerk sard tO‘ Silverman, 
“There> a gentleman waiting to {.cc you sir.” A thickset man came 
up lo Him taking a «.igaj out of his mouth “Will you step this 
way a mitiute please Mr. Silverman.” Rosie thought she was going 
to faint. She stood perfectly still, frozen, with hex cheeks deep in 
the fur collar of her coat. 

They sat in two deep armchairs and whispered with their heads 
logcthci. Step by step, she got nearer, livStening “Warrant . . . 
Department of Justuc . . using die mails to defraud , . She 

couldn’t hear what Jake said in Ix-twcen He kept nodding his head 
ns if agreeing. Then suddenly he sjx>kc out smoothly, smiling. 

“Well I’ve heard yoiii side Mr Rogers. . . . Hctc’s mine If you 
aircst me now I fi»hall be luincd and a great many people who have 
put their moancy in tins enterprise will be ruined. ... In a week I 
can liquidate the whole conccin with a profit . . . Mr, Rogers I am 
a man who been deeply wronged through foolishness in mis- 
j>]acing confi<J&n<X in others ” 

“J ean’l help that . , My duty is to execute the wairant . . . 
I'm afraid I'll have to search your room. . . . You see wc have 
several little items - . .” Tlic man flicked the ash off his cigar and 
began to read in a monotonous voice. “Jacob Silverman, alias 
Ixlward Ei^firsliam, Simeon J. Arbuthnot, Jack Hinkley, J. J, 

(.old Ofi' Ti^’ye got a pretty little list. . . . We’ve done some 

\ er) pretty work On your case, if I do say it what shouldn’t.” 
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They goi u> then feel* The man with the cigar jerked his head 
ji a lean man in a cap who sat reading^a paper on the opposite side 
ol the lobby, 

Sihirman walked over to the desk, “Im calfeH away oil business,” 
he said to the clerk, “Will you please have my bill prepared? Mr 
Silvciman will keep the room for a few days.” 

Rosn couldn’t speak. She followed the three men inft> tlic cjevaior. 
‘'Sony to have to do this ma’am,” said the lean detective pulling 
at the visoi of his cap, Silverman ojiened the room door for them 
and closed it carefully behind him ‘'Thank you for. your ccmsidcra- 
ijon, gentlemen. . . . My wife thanks you,” Rosie in ^ straight 
chair in Uic corner of the lOom She was biting heyT tongue hard, 
haj Jer to try tO' keep hci lips ftom twitching. 

“We leahze Mr. Silverman that this is not quite the''"' ordinary 
ciiminal ease.” 

“Won’t you have a drink grntlemeri'^” 

'I'hev shook ihcu heads The thickset man was lighting a flesh 
cigar. 

“All light Mike,’' he said to the lean man. “Go thioiigh the 
drawers and closet” 

“Is that icgular^” 

“If this was regular wc\I have the handcuffs on you and be 
iiinning the lady here as an accessory.” 

Kosjc sac with her k\ hands clasjicd between hci knees swaying 
her body from side to side Her eyes were closed. While the 
(lct(\tiv(.s weic rummagi g in the closet, Silverman took the oppoi 
tunitv to put his hand on her shouldci She opened her eyes “The 
nniiulc the goddam dicks take n*" out phone Schatz and tell him 
cvcivihing Cict hold of him if \(j<i have to- wak^^ up everybody m 
New ^ oik ” Ht sp(vke low and fast, his ii]>s barely moving. 

Almost immediately lie was gone, followed by the two detectives 
with a satchel lull of letters. Hks kiss w\as still wet On' her lips. She 
!r)okcd dazedly round the empty deathly auiel room* SShe noticed 
scunc writing on ilie lavender blotter on the desk, It w,$s his hand- 
writing, very scrawly * Hock cvcr>'h ng and beat it; you arc a good 
kick I'ears began running dowm hei cheeks. She sat a long while 
with hci head dropped on the desk kissing the pencilled words on 
the blottci. 



IV. Skyscraper 

The young man without legs has stopped still tn the 
middle of the south stdewal^ of Fourteenth Street, He weais 
a Hue„ l(nitfed sweater and a blue stocking cap. His eye< 
Stunng up widen until they fill the paper-white face, Dnfts 
across ph^ s\y a dirigible, bright tinfoil cigar misted with 
height, gently pi adding the rutn-washed st^y and the soft 
clouds. The young man without legs stops still propped 
on his arms in the middle of the south sidewall{ of Foil?- 
teenth Street, Among striding Icgi, lean legs, waddling leg^, 
lilgs in shirts and pants and l^mclsCrboct^eis, he stops 
'perfectly still, propped on his arms, looking up at the 
dirigible. 


Jimmy Hcrf came out o-f ihc Puli/.ter Building. He 
stood beside a pile ol ptnk newspapers on the kerb, taking deep 
breatlis, looking up the glistening shaft of the Woolworth. Ic 
was a sunny day, the skv was .i robin’s tgg blue. He turned north 
and began to walk uptown. As he got .iway from it the Woolworth 
pulled out like a telescope. Me walked norili through the city ot 
shiny windows, through the (.ii> ol sci ambled alphabets, through 
the city of gilt letter signs. 

Spring rich in gluten. . C'liockful of golden richness, delight 
in every bite, Tin, daddy oi^ iiitM ml, spring neh in gluten. NobocU 
can buy better bread than prince mbiri Wrought steel, monel, 
copper, nickel, wrought iron All the woild lanes natural beautv 
Love's bakgain that suit at Gumpers best value in town. Keep that 
schoolgirl cojtiplexion. . . . Joe xiss, .starling, lightning, igrution 
and generators; 

Everything m^de him bubble with repressed giggles. It was eleven 
o>*clock* Htr iictdn't been to bed. Life was upside down, he was a 
fly walking on the ceiling ot a topsy-turvy city. He’d thrown up his 
job, he had shothing to do UxJav, (omonow, next day, day attcr 
Whatever ^3fes tip comes down, bul not foi weeks, months. Spring 
nch in gluteh,, 

He went into a? lunch rriom, ordered bacon and eggs, toast and 
codec, sat eating 'them happilv, tasting thoioughly escry mouth! ul 
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His th()iigi)ls ijii wild like a pasture full of yearling talts cra/y 
with sundown. At the next table a voice wa« expounding mono- 
tonously 

‘'jilted . . and I tell you we had to do some 'elefaning. Tliey 

were all members of your church you know. We knew the whole 
story. He was advised to put her away. He said, ‘No Tm going to 
see It tlirough’,’’ 

Flerf got tO' his feet. He must be walking again. He out 
with a taste of bacon in his teeth. 

Express stiuice meets the demands of spring, X) <3<^ to meet the 
dr'niands ot spring. No tins, no sir, but there’s , Jrich quality in 
e\ciy mellow pipeful. . . . Socony. One taste tel^ more tlian a 
milluja words. The yellow pencil with the red^Wnd, Than a 
rnilhon words, than a million words “All right hand over that 
million. . . . Keep him covered Ben ” The Yonkei’S gang left him 
ior dead on a bench in the park They stuck him «.p, but all they 
gca was <i nulhon woid> . . , “But Jimps I'm so tired of bexjk- 
talk and the piuletarut, lan't you iinderwstand 

Chockful of golden richness, spiing 

Dick Snow’s mother owned a shoc-bcK factory. She failed and he 
came out of school and look to standing on stu'cl corners. The guy 
in the sottdttnk stand pul him wise. He’d made two payments on 
pearl ear iings for a bkack-haircd Jewish girl with a shape like a 
mandolin, d’hey wailed fur the l)ank incsscngci in the L station. He 
pitched over llu lurnsUlc and hung there. They went od witli the 
sauhel in a Ford sedan, Dick Snov/ sti\cd bt hind emptying his 
gun into the ilcad man In (he clc.dh house he met the demands 
nl s})iirg by vvndng a poem to h mother that they published in 
the Evening Giaphic. 

With every deep huath Herf breathed in rumble and grind and 
painted [ihrases until he began to swell, felt himself stumbling big 
and vague, staggenng like a pillar of smoke above the Apnl strccls. 
looking into the windows of machine- skopv, button-f^toncs* tene- 
ment houses, felt of the grime of bed linen and the smooth whir of 
lathch, wiotc cuss- words on typewi ’ -s betwcc'n the .stenographer’s 
fingers, mixed up the price-tags in department-stores. Inside he 
h/./lcd like soda water into sweet April syrups, strawberry, sars »- 
parilla, chcxulatc, cherrv, vanilla dripping f(vam through the mild 
gasoline-blue air. He dropped sickenmgly fortv-fout $t6rics» crashed. 
And ^supposc I bought a gun and killed Elbe, would I meet the 
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demands of April sitting in the death- house writing a poem about 
my mother to be jpubhshccl in the Evening Graphic ^ 

lie untfhhe of the smallness of dust, picking his 

way over crags'and boulders m the roaring gutter, climbing sttaws, 
skirting motor-oil lakes. 

He sat in\ Washuigton Squarei pink with noon^ looking uj) 
Fifth Av^nufc throiigh the arch. The fever had seeped out of him. 
He felt cooKaifed tired Anoihu spring, God how many springs ag»\ 
walking from the cemetery up the blue macadam road where field 
sparrows sang an(f the sign said Yonkers In Yonkers 1 buned 
rny boyhood* in Maiseillcs with the wind in my face I dumped my 
Laif years harbour Where in New York shah 1 bury in\ 

twenties? Maylac thev were deporud and went out to sea on the 
Kills Island ferry singing the liUeinaticmal d'hc growl of the Intel - 
national over tne water, fading sighing into the niist 

DEPORT F.D 

James Herf^ young newspaper man, of West i 2 th Street, recently 
lost his twenties. Appealing bcloic bulge Menv.ile they were remanded 
to Ellis Island for deportation as undtsirahk aliens 1 he younger fom, 
Sasha, Michael, Nicholas and Vlatlimir had been hi Id fi^r some tmu mi 
a charge of criminal anarchy The fifth and sixth were held on a 
technical chaigc of vagraiuy. The latei oius. Bill, 1 ony and |oe wen- 
held under various indictmciils including wife-heaLing, aison, assault, 
and prostitution All were eonvictal on i taints of misfeasance, maIfca^ 
a nee, and nonkasanci 

Dye/ oyez oyez prisonci at the bar. . . 1 find the cvidriKC 

dubious said the judge pouring himselJ out a si niter The clerk of 
the court wh^ was stirring an old-fashioned cockuil became mei 
grown with vmc-lcavcs and the court room leekcd with the smell 
of flowering fitapes and the Shining Boodeggci look the bulls by 
the horns Jed them lowing gently down the court house steps 
“Court is , std|cssur,ned bv hicky,” shouted the judge when he found 
gin in hi® W^CtiboUlc. The reporters discovered the m.iyor dressed 
in a IcG^pard Ikiif posing as Civic V'uiuc with hi,s foot on the back, 
of Prmce$«;Kifi the oriental dancer. Your correspondent was leaning 
out of the of the Banker’s Club m the company of his 

uncle, Mcrivale, well-known clubman of this city and 

two lamb chfps well peppered. Meanwhile the waiters were hastily 
organizing an orclj^q^tra, u$ing the pot-bellie^ of the Gauscnhcimeis 
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for snare-cliuins The head waiter gave a truly delightful rendition 
of My Old Kcntiul^y Home, utilizing for the fim time the resonant 
bald heads of the seven directors of tl^ Well'* ^aite^ed Oasohne 
Compan\ of Delaware as a xylophone* And while the 

Shining [bootlegger in purple runinng-draweis and a blue-ribbon 
silk hat was Icichng the bulls u[) Broadway to the number of two 
millions three hundred and furt\ two thousand, five hundred and 
one As they reached the Spuyten Diiyvil, they were incontinently 
drow'icd, rank after rank, in an attempt to swim to yonkersS. 

Anil as I Mt here, thought Jimmy hlerf, print inches like a raiih in 
idt me 1 sit here pock-marked with print* I Ic got to his feet. A lltlle 
yellow dog was curled uj) asleep under the bemh. The little yellow 
dog looked very happy* “What 1 need's a good slccpj^’ Jimmy said 
aloud 

“What are sou goin' to do with it, Dutch, are yoij[^goin’ to hock 

11 

“In URIC I wouldn’t take • million dollais tor that little gun” 

“I\)r Ckiwd’s^ sake don’t start Hikin’ about money, now* . . . 
Ne\r thing some cop’ll sev it ciii your hip and arrest you for the 
'‘hillivan law ” 

“The cop who’s goin’ to aircst ’s not born yet . . Just you 
fiagft that stuO.” 

Francic began to v/bimper “But Dutch whai are We goin’ to do, 
what aie wc gotn’ to do'^” 

I^uuh sudddily ratnmc ’ th, pistol into his pocket and jumped 
to Ills bet. He walked jerkily back and fmlh on the asphalt path 
It was a foggy evening, raw, automobiles moving along the dushy 
lo id made an endless intcrwca\mg iicker oi cobwebby light among 
The skeleton shrubberies 

“Je/ vou make me nc^-vous with ^our whimperin’ an^ Cryin’. . . . 
Clan’t you shut up^” He sat down beside her sullenly again, 
thought I hoaicl somebody movin’ in the hushes* . . This goddam 
park’s full oi plainclothes men* . , . Thcie’s nowhere you can go lu 
the whole crummy city without pt'' watchin’ yofx*^ 

“I wcxildn’i mind it if I didn’t feci so rotten* I can’t eat anythin’ 
wnihout tlirowm’ up an’ Fm so scared all the time the other girls'll 
notice something.” 

“But Fve told you I liad a w'^ay o’ fixjid everythin’, ain’t P 1 
promise >uu I’ll fix eycrythin’ fine m a couple of days, v . . We’ll go 
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away an’ git married We’ll go down South . , . I bet there’s lots 
of jobs in other places. , . , I’m gettm’ cold, let’s get the hell outa 
here/’ 

“Oh Dutch/^ said Francie in a tired vo-ice as thc\ walked down 
the muddy-glistening asphalt path, “do you think we’re ever goiii' 
to have a gtKxi time again like we used to^” 

“We’re S.O-L» now that don't mean we’re always goin’ to be 
I lived through those gas attacks in the Oregon forest didn't P 
I been dopin' out a lot of things these last few days.” 

“Dutch if. you go and get arrested there’ll be nothin’ left for mt* 
to do but jumjp in the river.” 

“Didn’t I ml you I wasn’t goin’ to get airfsted^^” 

Mrs. 'Coheiii'a bent old woman with a face brown and blokhed 
like a nlsset ^pple, stands bc'side llie kitchen table wnth her gnarled 
liands folded over hei bellv. vSht swavs from the hips as she scolds 
in an endless querulous stream ol Yiddish at Anna sitting blcarv 
eyed with sleep over a ciiji of uillec “II you had been blasted in 
the ciadlc it would have been belter, if you had been born dead 
Oy what for have I raised foui children that they should all of 
them be no good, agitators and strcct-walki ts and burns , . Mk nny 
in jail twice, and So] Ciod knows where making trouble, and 
Sarah accursed given up to sin kicking up her legs at Minski’s, 
and now you, may you wither in vont chaii, picketing for the gar- 
ment workers, walking along the siicet shameless with a sign on 
your back,” 

Anna dipped a piece of bread in die coffee and put it in her 
mouth. “Aw mommer vou don’t undcrstaiul,” she said wuh h('r 
mouth full 

“Understand, understand harlotry and sinfulness . . . ? Oy why 
don’t you attend to your woik and keep your mouth shut, and draw 
vour pay quietly.? You used to make good money and could have 
got married jsdiecent before you look to lunning wild in dance halls 
with a goyJ Oy oy that I’ve raised daughters in my old age no 
decent maii*d to take to his house and marry . . 

Anna got to her feet shrieking, “It’s no business of yours. . . . 
I’ve alway^l'paid my part of the rent regular. You think a gnl’s 
worth noth&L^ but for a slave and to grind her fingers off woildn’ 
all her life. ^ . I think different, do you hear? Don’t you daic‘ 

scold at me; . , 
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“Oy you will talk back to your old mother If Solomon was alive 
he’d rake a sti< k to you Belter to have been born dead than talk 
liack to \oLii mother like a goy Get out of* the house and quick 
before 1 blast you ” 

“All light 1 will.” Anna ran through the narrow tiunk- 
obstructed hallway to the bedroom ajjd threw herself oft her bed 
Hei clv^'ks were burning. She lay quiet trying to ihmk. From the 
kitclien came the old woman’s fierce monotonous sobbings/' 

Anna laised hersdf to a sitting posture on the bed. Sne caught 
sight in the mirroi opposite of a strained tc^-datfe'Ied face and 
iinipled stringy hair. “My Ciawd Fm a sight,” shevlfghed. As she 
got to her feet her heel caught on the braid of her’ dress. The dress 
Toic shir ply. Anna sat on the edge of the l)cd and^i^ied and cried 
"riun she sewed the tent in the dress up carefully with tiny 
initiculfjus stitches. Sewing made her feel calmer. She put on her 
hat, powdered her nose copiously, put a little rouge on her lips, got 
iniu hei cLMt and went out. Apiil was coaxing unt?Xpccted colours 
oin o! ihe hast Side so eels. Sweet volupoious freshness tame from 
a push-cart full pineapples Ai the corner she found Kose Segal 
and LilbcUi Diamond di inking cocaco]<i at the soft-drmk stand. 
“Anna ha\c a coke with us,” ihcy chimed 
“I will if you'll blow me . . Fm broke ” 

“Vy, didn’t you get youi stnkc pay^” 

“1 gave It all to the old woman. . Don’t do no good though She 
goes on scoldin’ all day long She’s too (;ld ” 

“l^id you hear how g^ounen broke m and busted up Ike Gold 
sitin's shop^ Busted up cveivthin’ wid hammers an’ left him un- 
conscious on lop of a lot of dress gricKls.” 

)h that’s terrible ” 

“Solve him right I say ” 

“Bui they oughtn’t to destioy property like that. Wc make our 
livin' by It as much as ht docs ” 

“A pietty fine livin’. . . Fm ncai dead wid it,” said Anna 
hanging lici empty glass dowm on the counter. 

“Easy, easy,” said the man in ^he stand. *Xook out for the 
crockery” 

“But the wwst thing was,” went on Rose Scgftb “that while 
they was fightin’ up in Goldstein’s a rivet flew out the winder an’ 
fell nine stones an’ killed a fireman passin’ ofn a tiuck so’s lie 
dropped dead in the street.” 
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“What (or did they do that?” 

“Some guy must have slung it at some other guy and it pitched 
out of the winder/’ 

“And killed a fireman/’ 

Anna saw Elmer coming towards them down the avenue, his 
thin face stuck forward, his hands hidden m the pockets of his 
frayed overcoat. She ’left the two girls and walked towards him 
“Was you gohi’ down to the housed Don’t let’s go, ’cause the old 
woman’s scoldin’ j&orncthin’ rernble ... I wish I could get her into 
the D.iughtcrs of Israel 1 can’t stand her no rnoie.” 

“Then let’s walk o\ct and sit in the sijuarc/’ said Elmer. “Don’t 
YOU feel the spring?” 

She looked at him v>iit of the corner of hci cyt. “Don’t I? Oh 
Elmer 1 wisK^this strike was over. ... It gets me crazy doin' 
nothin’ all dayl” 

“But Anna the strike is the worker’s great c/pj)orrunity, the 
worker’s university. It gives you a charne to study and rear! and 
go 10 the Public Library.” 

“But you ^always think it’ll he over in a day or two, an’ what’s 
the use anyway?” 

“The more educated a feller is the mote use he is to his class,” 

They sat down on a bench with then backs to the playground 
The sky overhead was glittering with mother obpcarl Hakes of 
sunset Dirty children yelled and racketed about the asphalt paths 

“Oh,” said Anna looking up <it the sky, “I’d like to have a 
Pans evening dress an’ you heue i dress suit and go out to dinncT 
at a swell restaurant an’ go to the theatre an’ everything.” 

“If we lived in decent society we might be able to. . . . There’cl 
be gaiety for the workers then, after the revolution ” 

“But Elmer what’s the use if wc’rc old and scoldin’ like the old 
woman?” 

“Our children Will have those things.” 

Anna sat bolt upright on the scat, “I ain’t nevei goin’ to 
have any children,” slie said between her teeth, “never, nevci, 
never.” 

Alice toued^d Kjs arm as they turned to look m the window of an 
Italian pastfvfi^P. On each cake ornamented with bright analinc 
flowers andiH^nP^ stood a sugar lamb for Easter and the lesurrec- 
tion banner. ^ Jimmy/’ sIk* said turning up to hjm her little oval 
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face with hfr hps too red like the roses on the cakes, “you've got 
to do something about Roy. . . . He’s got to get to work. Til go 
Liazy if I have him sitting round the house any pKJro reading the* 
papers wcaiing tliat dreadful adenoid expression. * . You kno’sv 
what I mean. . . He respects you.*' 

“But he’s trying to get a job/* 

“He doesn’t really try, you know it.” 

“1 le tliinks lie docs. I guess he’s got a funnv idea about hinv 
St )l Hut I’m a fine person w talk about jobs . . 

“( )h [ know, I think it’s wonderful. Everybody says you’ve given 
i>]) tiewspriptr work and are going to write.” 

Jimtru found himself looking down into her widening brown 
L\t,s that had a glimmer at the bottom like the gji^omer of water 
in a well I le turned his head away, there was a catchdn his throat; 
lu coughed. They walked on along the lilting nright<olourcd 
street 

At the door of the rcstauiani they found Roy ancT Martin Schiff 
waiting f(jr them They went through an outer room into a long 
h ill crowded wnh tables packed between two greenish bluish 
]Miniing& of the Bav of Naples The an was heavy with a smell of 
parmoan cheese and cigaiettc smoke and tomato sauce Alice mide 
a lutle face as she settled hciself m a chair. 

“()u I want a cocktail right away ejmek.” 

“I must Ik kinder simple-minded/' said Hcrf, “hut these boats 
cofjneiimg in front of Vesuvius always make me feel hke getting a 
move on sotncwhcie . . ' think I'll be getting along out of here 
in a touplc oi weeks ” 

“But jimmy where are you going^” askc*d Roy. ‘’Isn’t this 
something new?” 

“Hasn't Helena got something to say about that^” put in Alice 

Herf turned red. “Why should she^” he said sharply, 

“I just found there wis nothing in it for me/’ he found himself 
saving a little later. 

“Oh we none of us know what want/’ burst 'out Marun. 
“That's why we're such a peewee gf-ur ration.” 

“I’m beginning to learn a few of the things I don’t want/* said 
Herf quietly “At least I’m beginning to have the neftyc to admit to 
mvself liow" much I dislike all the things I don’t want.” 

“But it’s wonderful,” ciied Alice, “thi owing a career for 
an ideal,” 
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“Excuse me,” snid Herf pushing hack his chair In the toilet he 
looked himself in ilic eye in the wavy looking glass' 

“Don’t talk,” he whispered. “What you talk about von never dt). 

. . His face had a drunken look. He filled the hollow of hjs two 
hands widi water and washed it. At the table they cheered when he 
sat down. 

“Yea for the Wanderer,” said Kay« 

Alice was cheese on long slices of pear. “I think n’s 

thrilling,” .^hc' said. 

“Roy is shouted Martin Schiff after a silence His face 

with Its hig eyes and bone glasses swam through the smoke of the 
ustaurant like ’a fish in a murky aquarium. 

“I was just :thuiking of all the places 1 had to go to look foi a 
)ol) tomorrow!” 

“\ou want a job^” Maitin went on melodiumatically “You want 
to sell your soul to the highest bidder^” 

“Jc/. if tltat^s all you had to sell. . ” moaned Roy 

“It’s my morning sleep thit worries me Still it is lousv 

putting over youi personality and all that slufl It’s not your aliilitv 
to do the Work it’s vonr fiersonality ” 

“Prostitutes arc the only honest . . 

“But good Lord a prostitute sells her persemahty ” 

“vShe only rtnis it ” 

“Rut Roy IS bored , . You aie all bored . . I’m boring you 

all.” 

“WeVc having the time of our lives,” insisted Alice. “Now 
Mai tin we wouldn’t be silting here li we were liorcd. would we^ 
... I wish Jimmy would tell us where hv' cxfiected to go on his 
mysterious travekv ’ 

“No, you are saying to yourselves what a bore he is, what use is 
he to society? He has no mone\, he has no piettv wife, no good 
conversation, no tips on the stock market. lie's a useless fardel on 
society. . • . The artist is a fardel ” 

“That’s not? so Martin, . You’re talking through your hat.” 
Martin waved an arm across the table. Two wine-glasses iipsei 
A scared-looking Waiter laid a napkin over the red streams. Without 
noticing. went on, “It’s all pretence. . . . When you talk 

you tiilk wilB the little lying tips of your longues. Ytm don’t dare 
lav hare your real 'souls. , . . But now you must listen to me for the 
List lime . . . Foi the last time 1 say. . . . Come here waiter you 
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too, lean over and look into ihe black pit of the soul of man. And 
I Itif is bored You arc all bored, bored flies buzzing on the window- 
pane You ilunlv Lh(' window-pane is the room. You don’t knou 
wlijt tlieic is deep black inside. ... I am very driink Waitti 
another Ivittle ” 

“Say hold your horses Martin ... I don't know if wc can [).o 
rlic bill IS It IS. . . . We don*t need any more.” 

“Waiter another bottle of wine and four grappas.” 

‘Well It looks as if we were m for a rough night,” groaned 
Roy . 

“If there is need my body can pay , . . Alice take off your mask 
Yon are a beautiful little child liebind ydf/lk mask. . , . 
(a'tne with me to the tdge of the pit . . . O I am too diunk 
to t(ll you what I fetl.” He briishecl oH his tortoiseshell glasses 
and (rumpled them 111 Ins hand, the lenses shot j^itCeriDg across 
rbe floor The gaping waiter ducked among tj^e tables after 
iheni 

For a momein Mailin sat blinking The rest of them l(X>ked at 
cacli other I'hcn he shot to his tect. “J sec your little smirking 
su[>ei(. il-supcrcibosity. No wonder wc can no longer have tlercnl 
dm nets, dcicnl conveisations I must prove ray atavisiK 

Mn(.entv, prove. . d' He starud pulling at his necktie 

“Say Martin old m.m, pipe down,” Roy was reiterating. 

“Nobf»dy shall stop me . . I must run into the sincerity of 
Mads. ... I must run to the end of the black wdiarf on the Ea^L 
Rivli and throw myself » 1 .” 

Herl ran after him thnnigli the restaurant to the street. At the 
door be threw off Ins coat, at th<‘ corner his vest. 

“(h)sh he runs like a cker,” pant d Rov staggering against Herl’s 
diouldej Herf pakccl up the coal and ^est, folded them under his 
aim and went back to llic restaurant. Yhey were pale when they sat 
d(;wn on cither side of Alice 

' Will he really do it? Will he rcallv do it?” she kepi asking 

“No of course not,” said Roy. “He’ll go home; he was making 
fools ot us because wc played up 'o him.” 

“Suppose he really did it?” 

“T’d hate lo see him . , I like him very much. We named our 
kid after him,” said Jimmy gloomily, “But ijyhe rteally feels so 
terribly unhappy what right have wc to stop 

“Oh Jimmv,” sighed Alice, “do order same coffiee!” 
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Outside a fire engine moaned throbbed roared down the street 
Their hands were cold. They sipped the coffee without speaking 

FrancfC came out o{ the side door of the Five and Ten into the 
SIX o’clock going home end of the day crowd. Dutch Robertson 
was waiting for ncr. He was smiling; theie was colour m Ins face 
“Why Dutch what’s . . The words stuck in her throat, 
“Don’t you Jike it . . They walked on down Fourteenth, a 
hlui of faces by on either side of them. “Everything's lakc 

Fiancie,’* he vy^s saying quietly. He wore a light giey spring over 
(oai and a light felt hat to mateh. New red pointtd Oxfords glowed 
on his feet. do you like the (jutfit? ] said to in\sclf it wasn’t 

no use iryin’ to do anythin’ without a tony outside ” 

“But Dutch how did you get it?” 

“Stuck up ^ guy in a cigai store je/ it Wms a cinch ” 

“Ssh don^t talk so loud, somebody might hear ye ” 

“They wouldn^t know what 1 was talkin’ about.” 

Mr. Dcnsch sat in the tornei of Mrs. Dcnsch’s Louis XIV 
boudoir. Fie sat all hunched up on a little gilt pink backed (.hair 
with his pot belly resting on his knees In his green sagging fai c 
the pudgy nose and the folds that led from the flanges of the nr>strils 
to the corners of the wide mouth made two triangles He had a pile 
(>[ telegrams in his hand, on top a decoded message on a blue slip 
that read Deficit Hamburg branch approximately $C)00a)oo. signet! 
llcintz. Everywhere he looked about die little looin crowded With 
fluffy glittery objects he saw the purple letters ('f approMnuitely 
jiggling in the ain'vfhcn he noticed that the maid, a pale mulatto 
m a rufUed cap, had come into the room and was staring at him 
Ills eye lit on a large flat cardboard box she held in her hand 
“What’s ihat?’^ 

“Somethin’ for the misses sir.” 

“Bring it hie^e. . . . Hickson’s . and what docs she want to be 
buying more dresses for will you tell me that. . . . Hickson’s . . . 
Open It up. If it looks expensive I’ll send it bai k.” 

The maid gingerly pulled off a layer of tissue-paper, uncovering 
a peach and pea-green evening dress. 

Mr. Densch^ot^to his feet spluttering, “She must think the war’s 
still on. . . , Xeir^em we will not receive n, Tell ’em there’s no 
such party here/’ 
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The maid pjckcd up the box with a toss of the head and went out 
with het nose in the air. Mr. Densch sat down in the little chair and 
began hioking over the telegrams again. 

''Ann-ec, Ann-ce,’’ came a simll voice from the inner room; this 
was followed by a head in a lace cap shaped like a liberty-cap and a 
big body in a shapeless rufHcd ncgligtr. “Why J. D. wnal arc you 
doing here at this time of the morning- I’m waiting for my hair- 
die sscr.” 

'‘It s veiy important ... I just had a cable from Heintz. Serena 
in) deal, Blackhead and Densch is in a very bad way on Both sides 
oi the wMlci.” 

“Yes ma’am,” came the maid’s voice from behind him. 

\ [v gavp Ins shoulders a shrug and walked to the window, lie felt 
tired and sick and heavy with flesh An eirand hoy on a bicycle 
pissed ,ilong the street; he was laughing and his cheeks were pink 
|)ens^h saw himseli Icit himself for a second \mt and slendei 
iiiniung bare headed down Pine Street years ago catching the girls’ 
iiklts in the ccjmcr of his eye lie liirned back into the room 
The maid bad gone 

“vScrciia,” he began, “can’t you undeisland the seriousness . - ^ 

lt\s this slump And on top of il all the bean market has gone to 
hell It’s rum I tdl you. , ” 

“Weil my deal I don’t see what vou expeer me to do about it ” 
“pAonomi/e . . economize Look where the price of nibbei’s 
gcjiie to That dress fiorn Ilickstm's. . . .” 

‘AVcll you w'oiildn’t have me going to the Blackhead’s party look- 
ing like a country schoolteacher, would yoiK” 

Ml Densch groaned and shook l.is head “O you won’t iindci- 
stand, probably there won’t be any parly , . Look Serena iheic’s 
no nonsense about this. ... I want you to have a trunk packed so 
that we can sail any clay ... 1 need a icst J’m thinking of going 
\u Mauenbad for the cure . . It’ll do yon good too/’ 

tier eye suddenly caught his All the little wrinkles on her face 
d(‘cpcncd; the skin under her eyes was like the skin of a shrunken 
toy balloon He went over to her and put his hand on her shouldei 
and was puckering his lips to kiss her when suddenly she flared up. 
“I won’t have you meddling between me and nty dressmakcis 
. , J won’t have it ... I won’t have it. , . , 

“Oh have It your own way.” He left the room with bis head 
hunched between his thick sloping shoulders. 
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‘'Ann'Cc'” 

‘'Yes ma'am ” I'hc maid came back into ihc ruom. 

Mrs. Densch had sunk down in the middle oi a liitle spindle- 
legged sofa. Her face was green. “Annie please get me ihat boulc 
of sweet spirits of aiQltioma and a little water. . . And Annie 

you can call up Hickson’s and tell them that that dress was sent 
back through a mistake of ... of .the butler's and please to send 
ii right back as I’ve got to wear it tonight.” 

Pill suit of happiness, unalienable pursuit . , U) litc libciu 

<ind ... A black moonless night, Jimmy lleif is walking alone 
up South Strecit- Behind the whaifhouses ships rane sliadowy 
skeletons again&t; the night. “By Jesus I admit that I'm stumped/’ 
be sa)s aloud^ AH these April nights combing the si reels alone a 
skyskraper had obsessed lum, a grcxived building juumg up with 
iincc>untable bright windows falling on to him out oi a scudding 
sk\ Typewriters lain iontiiiii.il inckcl-platcd confetti in lus ears 
l aces of Follies guls, gloiified by Zaegfeld, snnlc .ind beckon to 
liiin trom the windows. Elbe m a gold dress, Fllie made of thin g(/l(l 
loll absolutely lifc-likc beckoning fiom c\ciy window Anil hi 
w.ilks round blocks and blmks leKikiug foi the door of the humming 
tinsel windowed skyscraper, round blocks and blocks and still no 
door. Every time he closes lus c)es the dnam has .hold of him, 
every time he stops arguing audibly wntb lumsili in poinjious 
icasonable plirascs the dreim has hold of liim. Young man to save 
\oiir s.imty y(»u'vc got to do one of two things . . , Pk.isc inisUr 
where’s the dcxir to this liuililing’'' Round ilic block ^ (ust round 
the block . . . one of two iin.ilicfiabic alternatives : go awa> in a 
ehrly soft shirt or stay m a clean Arrow collai But wdiat’s the* use 
of spending your whole* life llecing the City of Destruction? What 
about your unalienable right, Tbutcen Provinces? His mind un- 
iccling phrasles, be walks on dogge'dly There’s nowhere m par- 
ticular he wants tO' go. If onH I still had faith in words 

“Me)W do you do Mr. Goldstein?” the reporter l)rcc7i]y Jianted 
as he squeezed the thick flipper hedd our to him over the founiei 
I'f the cigar 4torc. “My name’s Brewster , , Fm writing up tlu 
Mime wave lof the News ” 

Mr Goldstein was a larva-shaped man with a hooked nose .1 
htdc crooked in a grey face, behind which pink attentive cars stood 
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out imexp(xtcdly. He looked at the reporter out of suspicious 
screwed-up eyes. 

“If you’d Ijc so go<;d I'd like to have your story of Ust night’s 
little . misadventure ...” * ' ; 

“Voii’t get no story from me young main. Vat viU'y©© do but 
piint It so that other boys and goils vill get the same idear.” 

“It’s i. 'O bad you feel that way Mr. Goldstein . . . Will you give 
iiK a Robert Bums please . . . ]\ibliut> it seems to me is as 
iitLLSsary as ventilation. ... It lets in Iresh air.” The reporter bit 
olT the end ol the cigar, ht it, and stoexj looking thoughtfully at 
Ivir Goldstein through a swirling ring of blue smoke. ‘‘You see 
Mr (k)ldsteiii it's this way,” he began nnpressively. “We aic 
handling this mattei from the hum in mteresL angle . . . pity and 
ttais . . . you understand A photographer was on lus way out here 
to get your photograph. ... I bet you it would increase your 
vfjhinie of husinoss for rht next couple of weeks. . I supj^josc I’ll 
1( to phone him not to cejinc now.” 

“Well this guy,” began Mr (joldslein abruptly, “he’s a well 
dussed lookin’ tellri, new spring overo;at an' all that and be 
comes m to buy a package o' C'aincls. . . ‘A nice night/ he sa)s 
openin' ihe package an’ takin out .1 cigareUc to smoke it. Then 
I noiin's the goii with liim had a veil on ” 

“Then she didn’t have bf/obed liair?" 

“x\ll I seen was a kind o’ mouinin' veil 'i’hc foist thing I knew 
sbv was IkIiuhI the eoiiiiUr an' had a gun stuck in m'^ nbs an’ 
beguj talkin' . , . sou know kinder kiddin’ like . . . and afore 1 
kijtw vvh It to think the guy’d cleaned out the cash legistcr an’ ssays 
to me, 'G(>l ail) cash m your jeans B ddy^' I’ll tell ve 1 was sweatin' 

SfUlU 

“And that’s all?” 

“Sure by the time I'd got hold ol a coj> they vcic off to hell and 

g(MH 

“Lh>w much did thew get?” 

“Gh about fiftv l>enies an’ six dollais off me.” 

“Was the gnl pretty?” 

“I diinno, maybe she was. I'd like to smashed her face in. I’hev 
(;ught ii^' make it the cleanc chair foi tiiosc babies. . . . Ain’t no 
sciLinty iKiwhere, Vy should anybody voirk if all you^ve got to do 
IS get a gun an’ slick up your neighbours?” 

“You say they were well dressed . . . like welhto-do people?” 
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‘‘Yare.’’ 

“I'm working on the thcoiy that he's a college boy and tliat slit's 
a society sirl and that they do it for sport.” 

“The feller vas a hard-lookin' bastard.” 

“Well there are hard-looking college men. . . . You wait for ilic 
story called ‘Tnc Cilded Bandits’ ui next Sunday’s paper Mi 
Goldstein. . . • You take the Nem dp-n’t you?’" 

Mr. Goldstein shcx>k his head. 

“I'll send you a copy anyway.” 

“I want to see those babies tonvictcd, do von understand'' 
li there’s anythin’ 1 can do 1 sure vill dt) it . Ain't no 
s<cLinty no more. . . . ] don t care about no Sunday mp])lcnitnt 
publicity*” 

“Well the photographer’ll be right along I'm sure you’ll cfHiscni 
to pose Mr. Goldstein. . . . Well thank you very much. . . . 
dav Mr. Goldstein.” 

Mr. Goldstein suddenly produced a shiny new^ icvolvci Itoni 
under the counter and pointed u at the repoilci, 

“Hey go easy with ih.ii,” 

Ml, Goldstein laughed a satdonu laugh. “I'm icady foi ’(in next 
lime they come/’ he shouted after the reporter w'hc) was alreadv 
making for tlie Subway. 

“Our business, my dear Mrs Herf,” declaimed Mr. Haipsicoutt, 
looking sweetly in her eyes and smiling hib grey CJicshirc cat smile 
“is to- roll ashore on the wave of lashiou the second bcfoic it breaks, 
like riding a surf-board ” 

hUlen was delicately digging with her spcxin int(» half an alhgatoi 
pear; she kept her eyes on hei plate, her hps a littic paited, she hit 
cool and slender in the tight-fiUing dark blue dicss, shyly aleit in 
the middle of the tangle of sideways glances and the sing-smi;; 
modish talk of the icstauranc. 

“It's a knack that I can prophesy ni you moic than in any gh L 
and more charmingly than any girl I’ve ever known.” 

“Prophesy?” asked Ellen, looking up at him laughing. 

“You shoul(jn'c pick up an old man’s word. . , . Fm cxpicssnig 
mvself badly, u . . That’s always a dangerous sign. No, you undri 
stand so perfectly, though you disdain it a little . . . admit that. . . 
What we need on such a periodical, tliat I’m sure you could explain 
It to me far better.” 
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“Of course vvbat ^ou want to do is make cveiy reader feel johnny 
lUi the spot in ihc centre of things.” 

“As if she were having Hindi right here at the 

“Not today but tomorrow/’ added Ellen. . ' ' V " ^ 

Mr. Haipsicouit laughed his creaky little laugh and tried to look 
deep among tlic laughing gold specs in her grey eyes. Blushing she 
looked do .vn into the gutted half of an alligator pear in her plate. 
Like the sense of a mirror behind her she felt the smart probing 
gl iiices oi men and women at the tables round about. 

i’hc pancakes were conifoitahly finiy against his gm-bitten 
tongue Jimmy Herf sat in Child’s in the middle of a noisy drunken 
company Eyes, lips, evening dresses, the smell of bacon and coffee 
blui led and thiublxd about him. He ate the pancakes painstakingly, 
called for more coffee. He felt better. He had been afraid he was 
going to fee) sick He began leading the paper. The pynt swam and 
spic<icl like IvifMiusc flowers. Then it was sharp again, orderly, 
running in a sjiiwth black and white paste over his orderly black 
jikI vviutc brain 

Misguide cl youth vigaiii took its toll of uagedy amid the tinsel gaieii/i 
i)\ (U>ucy Island hesh painted tor the season when plainclothes men 
ai re sled “[Dutch’’ Robinson and a giil companion alleged To be iht' 
[ Lpper Bandit p*ur aic accused o( committing more than a scok 
hold ups in Broc?klyn and Queens. The police had been watching 
the MHjplc foi some da}s, They ha<l rented a small kiicheneiic apart 
jiK nt ,il Scatioft Avenue Suspicion was Fust aroused when the gul, 
.ilv)Ln i(> bt<onu a mother, was taken lu an ambulance to the Caiur >ic 
ricsh>ionan Hospital Hospital attendants were surprised by Robinson's 
si'ciningjy endless supply of money. The girl had a private room, c.^pen- 
‘sUL llowcis and hull wire sent in tu her daily, ami a welhkiiuwn 
[ihyskian was called Into consultation at the man's request. When u 
came to die point of registering tiie name of the baby girl the young man 
adnutU'd to the pliysician that they wcic nca married. One of the 
luApiial attendants, noticing that the woman answered to the desenp 
non published in 'he Ei/ening Times of die flapper bandit and her pal, 
telephoned the police. Plainclothes me.' 'b'urlied the couple jor sorn< 
days after they had leturncd to the aparement on Seacroft A\cnue and 
this afkinoon made the arrests 
The ancst oi the flapper bandit . . 

A hot liiscuit landed on Herf’s paper. He lcx>ked up with a start; 
a claik c\cd Jewish girl at the next table vvas making a face at him. 
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He nodded and t(M>k of! an imaguury hat. “I thank ihce lovely 
nymph/’ he said tlnckly and began eating the biscniu 

‘‘Quit dat djtr hcar^” the young man who sat beside hti, who 
looked Ukc a fighter’s trainer, lx:llowed in her ear. 

The people at Herf’s table all had their mouths open laughing. 
He picked up his check, vaguely said good night and walked out. 
The clock over the cashier’s desk ,Sciid three oclotk. Outside a 
rowdy scattering pi people still milled about Columbus Circle A 
smell of rainy pavements mingled with the e>;haLLsts of cars and 
ocl isionally there was a whifl wet earth and sprouting glass from 
the Park. He stood a long time on the comer not knowing which 
way to ga These nights he hated to go home. He fell vaguely sorry 
that the Flapper Bandit and her pal had been aricsled. He wished 
they could have e^^caped. He had looked foiwaid to reading then 
exploits every dgy m the papeis Pour JcmIs, he thonglit. And with 
.1 new born baby Ux> 

Meanwhile a rumpus had suited behind him in Child's Hr 
went back and looked through the window acioss the griddle when' 
sizzled tlirce abandoned bullet cakes The waitcis w^cre stiuggliiig 
to eject a tall man in a dress suit. The thi^k jawed friend ol the 
Jewish girl who had thrown the liiscuit w^is being held back l)\ Ins 
friends Then the bouncer elbowed his wmv through the eruwd He 
was a small broad shouldered man with deep set tned innnkey e\cs 
Calmly and without enthusiasm he took hold of the tall man. In a 
Hash he had him shooting through the dor^t (.Hit on the pavdiient 
the tall man looked alxnu lum dazedly and nu^d to straighten Ins 
collar. At that moment a police tvagnn drove up jinghng Iwo 
policemen jumjied out and quickly aircsled direr' luhans who stood 
charting quietly on the ccMner, Hcif and the tall man in the dress 
suit looked at each other, almost spoke and walked otl greatly 
scibeied m opposite dircclKjns. 
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Seeping in red twilight out of the Gulf Stream fog, throb- 
bing hniss throat that howls through street.^ 

pi yin g open glared eyes of sl^y-s^rapers, sfms;hi^g red lead 
n the girdered thighs of the five bridges,' ^^ing cater- 
wauling tug-boats into heat under the toppling smoi(e trees' 
of the harbour. 

Spring puchenng our mouths, spring gifting us goo^e- 
j/esh glows gigantic out of the droning of suens, crashes 
with enormous scaring din through the halted traffic, be- 
tween attentive frozen tiptoe blocks, 

M r DLNsni with the ci^liar of I\is woolly ulster up round his 
f virs and a big English cap pulled down iar over liis eyes, 
walked n(i\ously luck and forth on the damp boat deck 
I't I he Volcndani. He looked out through a drizzly rain at tlic gic y 
whail houses and the WMicifiojji builchiigs etched against a sky of 
iiuoiu Livable bitterness A ruined man, a luincd inan, he kept 
wlnspciing to himsell At last flir ship’s whistle boomed lait for the 
thud time Mi. Densch, his lingers in his ears, siuod screened by a 
htelsoat waiching the rill of dirty water between the ships side and 
me wiiart widen, widen, d he dc<dk ticmbled under his icet as the 
^u(ws lni into tlu rurrenr C?rey like a photograph the buildings 
n| jManhattan began sliding by. Ikdow derks the bind was plaving 
(> Titin'C Tittn e Red fcTry-boat car iennes, tugs, sand-scows, 
inaiber schooners, tramp stcMnicr drilled be*twccn him and tlie 
steaming towering city that gilhcicd itself into a pyramiel anel 
began to sink mistily into the brown green water of the bay. 

Ml Dcnsch went below to his state room. Mrs. Densch in a 
i h)chc hat hung with a yellow vi il was ci vmg quietly with hei heael 
on a basket of iruit. “Don’t Serena,” he said huskily. “Don t. . . 
We like Maiienbad . . . Wc nte l a rest. Our position isn’t so 
hope'lcss I’ll go and send Blackhead a radio, . . . After all it’s his 
sliibborncss and rashness that brought the firm to . . . to this. That 
man thinks he’s a king on earth. . , . This’ll . . . this’ll get under 
his skm If curses can kill I’ll be a dead man tomorrow.” To his 
surprise he found the grey drawn lines of his face cracking into a 

5^3 
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sriulc. Mis Dciiseh lilted hcj he*.id and oj)encd her raoudi to speak 
to him, but die tears got the better of her. He looked at himself in 
the glass, squared his shoulders and adjusted his cap. “Well Serena ” 
he said with a trace of jauntjness m his voice, “this is the end o£ 
my business caregr. , . • TU go send that radio.” 

Mother’s face swoops down and kisses him; his hands clutch her 
dress, and she has gone leaving him in the dark, leaving a fjail 
lingering fragrance in the dark that makes him cry. Little Martin 
lies tossing within the iron bais o£ his cril). Outside dark, and beyond 
w.ills and outside again the horrible great dark o£ grown up people, 
rumbling jtgghng, creeping in thunks through the windows, pul- 
ling fingers through the crack in the door. Fioin outside above tin, 
loar of wheels comes a strangling wail clutching his throat. Pyra- 
mids O'l dark piled above him fall crumpling on top of him. He 
)clls, gagging between yells Nounou walks towaids the crib along 
a saving gang-plank of lighi “Don’t you be scared . . . that am t 
nothin’.” Her black £aic gims al him, hci blaik hand straightens 
llic co\ers. engine passui’ . . . You wouldn’t be seecred 

oi a lire engine.” 

Pdlcn leaned back in the taxi and closed her eyes for a second 
Not even the bath and the half hour’s nap had WMshed out tin 
faggmg memory cjf the oliicc, the smell of it, the chiuuping of typ'- 
writers, the endlessly repeated plxcases^ laces, typewritten s1k‘( is She 
fell very tired; she must have rings under iici eyes The taxi liad 
stopped. There was u icd light in the tiaifie tower ahead Fifth 
Avenue was jammed to the curbs with taxis, limousines, motor 
l)iises. She late; she had left her watch at home The nimutcs 
hung about her neck leaden as hours. She sat up on the edge (»f the 
scat, her fists so tightly clenched that she could feel through hei 
gloves her shairp nails digging into the palms of her hands. At 
last the taxi jerked forward, there was a gust of exhausts and wlm 
of motors, the clot of traffic began moving up Murray Hill Ai a 
corner she caught sight of a clexrk. Quaiter of eight. The tiatfic 
stopped agaim the brakes of the taxi slinekcd, she was tluown 
fiirward on the seat. She leaned back with her eyes closed, the 
iilood throbbing m her temples. All her nerves were sharp steel 
jangled wires cutting into her. “What does it matter?” she kept 
asking herself. “He’ll wait. I’m in no hurry to sec him. Let’s sec, 
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how many blocks? . . Less than twenty, eighteen.” It must have 
been to keep from going cia/.y people invented numbers The 
multiplication table better than Coue as a cure for jangled nej-ves 
Probably that's what old Peter Stuyvesant thought, or wIuK’vei 
laid the city out in numbers. She was smiling to herself. The laxi 
had star^'u^ moving again. 

riecirgc Baldwin was walking back and forth in the lobby ol 
the liotel, taking sliort puffs of a cigarette. Now and then he glanced 
at the cluck. His whole body was screwed up taut like a high violin 
snug He was hungiy and full up with things he wanted 
i(» say, he haled waiting tor people When she walked in, cool 
ind silk\ and smiling, he wanted to go up to her and hit her in the 
faa‘ 

‘ George do' you realize that it’s only because numbers arc so 
(('id and emotionless that we’ic not all crazy?” she said giving him 
a little pat on the arm. 

“F'oit)dlve minutes wailing is enough to diivc anybody crazv, 
tliai’s all T know ” 

"'I must explain it. It’s a system I thought it all up coming up 
in the taxi . , . You go in and order anything you like. Tm going 
to- the 1 idles’ loom a minulc. . . . And ple.i‘-e have me a Maitini 
I'm dead tonight, ]ust dead ” 

“You poor little thing, of course I will. . . . And don’t be long 
please ” 

His knees wcic weak u’ der him, he Iclt like melting ice as ]\e 
\\(iu into the gilt ponderously ornamented chning-rcxim. Ciood 
loul Hildwm you’re acting like a hobbledehoy of seventeen 
afier all these yeais too. Never get nywherc that way. . , . “Wei] 
joseph what arc you going to give us to cat tonight? I’m hungry - . 
But first yc>u can gel Fred to make the best Martini cocktail he ever 
made in his life ” 

“Tres bien monsieur,” said the long nosed Roumanian W'aiter and 
handed him the menu with a flourish 

Ellen sta\cd a long time looking in the mirror, dabbing a little 
superfluous powder off her face, tryi. g to make up her mind. She 
kept Winding up a hypothetical dolhsclf and setting it in various 
positions Tmy gestures ensued, acted out on various model st.iges. 
Suddenly she turned away from the mirror with a shiug of hei 
too while shoulders and huiried to the diningioom. 

“Oh George I’m starved, simply starved ” 
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“So am I ” he said in a crackling voice. “And Elaine Tve got 
news for you/* he went on hurriedly as if he were afiaid she\l 
interrupt him- 

“Cecily has con$cnted to a divorce. We’re going to rush it 
through quietly Hi Paris this summer. Now what 1 want to know 
IS, will you . * , ?*’ 

Site leaned over and patted his hand that grasped the edge of the 
table “< George let’s cat our dinner fiisl. . . . We’ve got Uj be sensible 
CtxJ knows we’ve messed things up enough in the past both of 
us ... Let’s drink to the crime wave.” The smooth infinitesimal 
loam of the cocktail was soothing in her longue and llu-oat, glowed 
gjadually warmly through her She looked at him laughing with 
spcukliiig eyes. He diank his at a gulp. 

“By gad Elaine,” he said Haming up lielplessly, “von'ie the most 
woudeiful thing m the world ” 

"^I'hrough dinner she felt a gradual icy coldness stealing thioiigh 
lier like novocainc She had made up her mind. It scerned ns il 
slie had .set the photogiaph of herself m her own plan, forever 
frozen into a single gesture An invisible silk band of latlerness was 
tightening round her thioal, strangling. Bevond the plates, tiu 
ivory pink lamp, the broken jneccs of bieatl, his face above the 
blank shirt-front icrkcd and nodded; the flush gicw on his checks; 
his nose caught the light now on one side, now’' on the other. Ins 
taut lips moved eloquently ovei his yellow teeth Ellen felt beiself 
sitting with her ankles crossed, rigid as 0 pjrcelain figure under hci 
clothes, everything about her s(*emcd to be growing hard and 
enamelled, the air blue slieakcd with cigarette smoke, was 
turning to glass Elis wooden face of a marionetn waggkd 
senselessly in front of her. She shuddered and hunched up hei 
shoulders. 

“What’s the matter, Elaine^” he buist out. She hed * 

“Nothing George. . , Somebody walked over my grave I guess 

“Couldn’t T get you a w'lap or something?” 

She shcx>k her head. 

“Well what about it?” he said as they got up from the table. 

“What?” she asked smiling. “After Pans?” 

“I guess 1 can stand it if you can George,” she said quietly, 

He was waiting for her, standing at the open door of a taxi 
She saw him pdsed spry against the darkness in a tan felt hat and 
light lan overcoat, smiling like some celebrity in the rotogravuie 
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section of a Sunday paper. Mechanically she squeezed the hand that 
helped her uito the cab 

"Klainc,” he said shakil), “life’s going to mean something to 
me now. . . God if you knew how empty life had for so many 
\cMis r\e been like a tin mechanical toy^ all hollow: iMidjc/’ 

“Let’s ru t talk about mechanical toys,*’ she said a strangled 
Venice 

“No let’s talk about our happimss,” he shouted, 

Iju>orably his bps closed on to hers Beyond the shaking glass 
♦A^iuduw of the taxi, like someone drowning, she saw out of a 
foinrr of an eye whirling faces, sited lights, zooming nickel glint- 
luy, whirls 

'flu old man in the checked cap sit^ on the brown stone stoop 
with his fare in las liands. With the glare of Rremdway in their 
hacks tliere is a roniinuj] flickering of people [usl Rim towards the 
theatres ilown the sticct 'The old man is sobbing through his fuigeis 
ni a sour reek ol gri Once in .1 while he raises his head and shouts 
hnustly, “1 c<in’t, ilon’t you see I can’t The \oirc is inhuman 
I'ke ih(‘ splitting uf a plank hdotsteps quicken. Middle aged jy’ople 
i(jf.k ilic (.ihcr way* Two gul> giggle shrilly as they look at him 
Sin'd uichins nudging each other peer in and out through the 
ilaik I rowel “Bum Hootch.” “He'll get his when the cop on the 
block comes by ” “Prohibition liquor.” The old man lifts his wet 
free out (<f his hands, st » mg out of sightless bloody-rimmed eves 
Pccfple hack ofl, sU p un the feet of the jieoplc behind them. Like 
splintering wood the voice conics out of him. “Don’t you see I 
' 'n’t . I can't . I c in'l.” 

When Alice SlhefTieJd drop(icd into the stream of women going 
thinngh the doors of L<ud & la^lor’s and felt the close smell oi 
Stulls in her nostrils something went click in her head First she 
went to the glcwe amnlcr The girl was ye>y young and had long 
cLirxed black lashes and a pretty ’mile; tlicy talktd of pcTmanmi 
waves while Alice tiled on grey kid», white lads with a little fringe 
like a giuntlet Bcfoie she tried it on, the girl deftly powdered the 
inside of each glove out of a long necked wooden shaker. Alice 
ordered six pairs. 

es, Mrs. Roy Sheffield. . , . Yes I have a charge account, here’s 
my card, , . . Fll be having qmte a lot of dungs sent.” And to her- 
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self slie said all the while : Ridiculous how Tve been going round in 
tags all winter, . . . When the bill comes Roy’ll ha\c to find some 
way of paying it that's all. Time he stopped mooning round any* 
way. Tve paid enough bills for him in my time, God knows.'’ 
I’hen she started looking at flesh coloured silk stockings. She left the 
store her head still in a whirl of long vistas of counters in a violet 
elcclnc liazc^ of braided cmbro-idciS' and tasslcs and nasturiuim 
tinted silks; she had ordered two summer dresses and an evening 
wrap. 

At Maillard\s she met a tall blond Englishman with a cone-shaped 
head and pointed wisps of tow-coloured mousliches unchT his long 
nose. 

“Oh Buck I’m having the grandest time I’ve been going berserk 
in Lord & Taylor’s. Do you know that it must be a vcai .md a half 
since I’ve bought any clothes'^” 

“Poor old thing,” he said as he motioned her to a tabh' “Tell me 
about It.” 

She let herself flop into a chair suddenly whimpering, “Oh Jhicl. 
I’m so tired of it all. ... I don’t know how much Icvngci 1 can 
stand it/* 

“Well you can’t blame me. , . You know what I want yon to 

do. . 

“Well suppose 1 did^’* 

“It’d be topping, we’d hit it off like anything. . . . Ihit you must 
have a bit of berf tea or .something. You need picking U[).” She 
giggled. “You old dear that’s just what I do need ” 

“Well how about making tracks lor C algaiy^ I know a ielicw 
then who’ll give me a job I think.” 

“Oh let’s go right away. I don’t care alxiut clothes 01 any- 
thing. . . , Roy can send those things back to Lord & Taylor’s . . . 
(uu any money Buck?^” 

A flush started on his check bones and spread over his temples 
to his flat irregular eais. “I confess, A 1 darling, that T haven’t a 
penny I can pay for lunch.” 

“Oh hell I’ll cash a cheque; the account’s in both our names ” 

“They’ll casli it for me at the Biltmore, they know me there. 
When we get to Canada everything will be quite all right 1 can 
assure you. In His Majesty’s Dominion, the name of Buckminster 
has rather more weight than in the U S.” 

“Oh I know darling, it’s nothing but money in New Yoik ” 
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When they were walking up Fifth Avenue she hcx)ked her arm 
in his suddenly “O Buck I have the most horrible thing to tell 
you. It made me deathly ill. . . . You know What 1 told you about 
die awful smell we had in the apartment we thought was lats^ 
This morning I met the woman who lives on the ground floor . . 
O It m"! cs me sick to think of it. Her face was green as -that bus. . . 
It seems they’ve been having the plumbing examined by an inspei- 
tor . . . They arrested the woman upstairs. O it’s too disgusting 
[ lairi tell you about it. . . . I’ll never go back there. Fd die if 
< did. . . . There wasn't a drop of water in the house all day 
v'cstud.iy,” 

‘What was the matter^” 

‘'Ii\s Uh> horrible.” 

“Tell It to popper ” 

“Buck they won’t know you when you get back home to Orperi 
Manor ” 

“But what was it^” 

“'['here Wvis u w'oman upstaus who did illegal opeiations, 
ah(jrti(>ns . . Thar was what stopped up the plumbing.” 

“Ciood (h)d ” 

“Somehow dial’s the last stiaw . . . And Rc/y sitting limp o\ci 
bis damn pd(XM in the middle of that stench with that horn We 
adenoid expression on his face ” 

“Poor hide giiL” 

“But Buck 1 couldn’t c ha checjuc ioi more dian two bundled 
. It’ll he an ovcrdiaft as it is. Will that get us to (Calgary 

“Not \eiy comfortablv. - Thne’s a man 1 know in Montreal 
who’ll give me a job writing scKu^y notes . . . Beastly thing to 
do, hut I can use an asMimed name. Then we can trot along from 
rlicie when we get a little more spondulix as you call it. . . . How 
about cashing that cheque now?” 

Sh(' sto(jd waiting for him beside the informorion desk whilc 
hc went to get the tickets She felt alone and tiny in the noddle 
of the gre.it while vault of the sta^c.n. All her life with Roy was 
going by her like a movie reeled ofl backwards, faster and faster , 
Buck came back looking happy and masterful, his hands full of 
greenbacks and ladway tickets. “No train till seven ten Al,” he 
said “Suppose you go to the Palace and leave me a seat at the 
hox-oflicc . . ril run up and fetch my kit. Won’t take a sec, . . . 
Here’s a fiver.” And he had gone, and she was walking alone 
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across Forty third Street on a hot May afternoon. For sjjhc reason 
she iKgan to ciy. People stared at her; she co'nldii’i help it. She 
walked on doggedly with the tears streaming down her face 

'‘Earthquake insurance, that’s what they calls it^ A whole lot 
of gfKKi It’ll do ’em when the anger of the Lord smokes out the 
CUV like you would a hornet’s nest and be picks jt up and shakes 
It like a cat shakes a rat. . . . Earthquake insurance 

Joe and Skinny wished that the man with whiskois like a bottlc- 
ck.inrr who stood over their campfire mumbling and shouting 
would go away. Tlic> didn’t know whether he was talking to 
them or to himself. They pretended he wasn’t llieic and went on 
nervously preparing to grill a piece of ham on a giid-iron made 
cU an old umbrella liame. Below them beyond a sulphur green 
1 ire c)1 budding trees was the I ludsun going silvei with evening and 
tli(‘ w'hilc palisade of apartmeni-hoiiscs of upper Manhattan. 

“I')t)n't say nuticn,” whispered Joe, making a swift cranking 
motion in tlie legiori of his eai. “He’s nuts” 

Skinny had goose fk'sh down the back, he fell his lips gelling 
cold, he wanted to rmi 

“That ham^” Suddenly the man addressed them in a purring 
beneveJent voue. 

“Ycssir,” said foe shakilv after a pause. 

“Don’t vou know that the Lord God fewhad his chilliin to cat 
the flesh of swnne?” His voice went to its sing-song mumbling 
and shouting “Clabntl, Brothci Gabriel as it all right foi 

these kids to eat ham^ , , Sure. The ingcl Gabne], he’s a gcx>d 

fnc'ii’ o’ mine see, lie said it’s all right this once if v<ju don’t do 
U no more. , . . Lcxi-k out brothei you’d burn it.” Skinny had 
uot lo his feet. “Sit down brother. I won’t hurt you. I understand 
kids. We like kids me an’ the Loid God, . . Scared of me cause 

Tm a tramp ain’t youi^ Well Icmmc tell you somethin’, don’t 
\oii never lie afraid of a tramp. Tramps won’t hurt ye, they’re 
good people. The Lord God was a tramp when he livccl on earth 
My buddy the angel Gabriel says he's been a tiamp many a 
rime. , . . Lcx>k I got some fried chicken an old coloured w^oman 
gave me . . . O Lordy me!” groaning he sat down on a rock 
bc<^ide the two boys. 

“We was gmn’ to play inruns, but now I guess we’ll play 
tramps,” said Joe warming up a little. The tramp brought a 
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newspaper package out of the formless pocket of his weather- 
greened coat and began unwrapping it carefully. A good sniel! 
began to (omc from the siis^lmg ham. Skinny sat down again, 
siiil keeping as far .iway as he could without paisang anything 
The tramp divided up his fried chicken and fhey began to cat 
togeth 

“(ialuicl old scout will you just look at that?” The tramp Marled 
his sing-song shouting that made the boys feel scared again It 
lias lu'gi lining to get dark. The tramp was shouting with his 
mouth ’lull iTointing with a duimstick towards the flickering 
checker hoard ot lights going on up Riverside Drive. “Juss set 
hcic a minute an’ look at her tlabne! . Look at the old bitch 
il lou’ii pardon ibc expiession. Earlhcjuake insurance, gosh they 
111 ill it don’t thev^ Do you know how long God took to destioy 
lilt tower ol liabcl, folLs? Seven minutes. Do you know how long 
ihe Lord God look to destroy Babylon and Nineveh^ Seven minutes 
There's more wiekedncss in one t'lock in New York Gitv th.in there 
vv.is 111 a !.cju ire mile in Nineveh, and how long do you rhink 
the Loid Ciod of Sal'ho.'th will t.ike to destroy New York Gity 
111’ Brookl-ii an’ the Bronx? .Seven seconds. Seven seconds. 

Sav kiddo what’s your n.imt He dropjiad into his low pun mg 
volte and made a pass at Jcx- with his drumstick. 

“Jo.scph ('ameron I’.iikcr . We hvc in Union.” 

“An" wliai’s vours?” 

“Antonio Caincrone . de guys c.ill me Skinny. T>is guv’s 
m\ toiisin Ills folks changrd deir name to Parker, .see’” 

'(di.inging vour name won’t tki no gtxxl . . they got all the 

.iliases down in the judgment hi ok, . . And verily 1 say iinlo 
vou the Lord's day is .\i hand . Il was only yestercl.iv th.it 

(r.ibriel s.iys to me ‘’Well Jonah, shall we let her rip?’ an’ 1 s.iys to 
him, ‘Gabriel ole scout thi.nk of (he women and children an’ the 
liitle babies that don’t kiKiw no bctiei 11 you shake it down with .in 
earthqiKike an’ fiic an’ brimstone fiom It iven they’ll all b. killed 
same as the nth people an’ smne-- ’ and he s.nvs to me, ‘All right 
Jon.ih old hoise, have it your own way. . . . We won’t foTe<lose 
on ’( in for a week or two ’ ... But it’s terrible to think of, folks, 
the fire .in’ brimstone an’ the earthquake an’ the tidal wave an’ 
the tall huildin’s crashing together.'’ 

Joe suddenly slapped Skinny on the back. “You’re it,” he said 
and ran off Skinny followed him stumbling along the nariow 
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path among the bushes. He caught up to him on the asphalt. 
“Jcz, that guy’s nuts,” he called. 

“Shut up, can’t ye?” snapped Joe. He was peering back through 
the bushes. They could still sec the thin smoke of their lirile fire 
against the sky. The tramp was out of sight. They could hear 
his voice calling, ^Gabriel, Garbncl ” They ran on breathless 
towards the regularly spaced safe archlights and the street 

Jimmy Heif stepped out from in front of the truck; the mud- 
guard ]ust grazed the skirt of his raincoat He stood a moment 
behind an L stanchion while the ickle thawed out of his spine. 
The door of a limousine suddenly opened in front of him and he 
heard a familiar voice that he couldn’t place 
“Jump in Meester ’Erf. . Can I take you somcwheic^’* As 
he stepped in mechanically ht noticed that he was stepping into 
a Rolls-Royce. 

The Stour rcd-faccd man in a derby hat was C'ongo. “Sit down 
Meester ’Erf. . . , Very pleas’ to sec you. Where were you going 
“I wasn’t going anywhere in partiLular ” “(kimc up to ihe house, 
I want to show vou someting. Ow aie vou today?” 

“Oh fine; no I mean I’m in a rotten mess, Init it's all the same ” 
“Tomorrow maybe 1 go to pail , siv munt' . . . hut maybe 
not.” Congo laughed in bis throat and straightened LarelulU lus 
aitificial leg. 

“So they’ve nailed you at last, Congo?” 

“Conspiracy . . . But no more Congo Jake, Meester ’Frt, (..all 
me Aimand I’m inained now; Aimand Duval, l^aik Axenue ” 
“How about the Mar^uu* des Coulommiers?’' 

“dint’s just for the trade” 

“So things look pietty good do they?” 

('ongo nodded. “If I go Uj Atlanta which I ’ope not, m six mont' 
1 come out of jail a millionaire . . Meestei 'Erf if you need 
money, )uss say the word . . I lend you tousand dollars In five 
years even you pay it back I know you,” 

“Thanks, it’s not exactly money I need, that’s the hell oi it ” 
“How’s your wife^ . . She’s so beautiful.” 

“We’re getting a divorce. . . She served the papers on me this 
morning . . That’s all 1 was waiting in this goddam town for ” 
Omgo bit his lips. Then he tapped Jimmy gently on the knee 
with his forefinger. “In a minute we’ll get to the ’ouse. . . I give 
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you one \cry good drink . . . Yes wail,” Congo shouted to ihe 
chaudcui he walked with a stately limp, leaning on a gold- 
knobbed cane, into the stieaky marble hallway of the apartment- 
house. As they went up in the clevatoi he saii “Maybe you stay 
to dinner.” “I’m afraid I can’t tonight, Con . . Armand.” 

“1 have one very good cook. . . ♦ When I first come to Nev^ 
York maybe twenty years ago, there was a feller on the boat. . . 
"rius IS me door, see A. D., Armand Duval, Him and me ran away 
togcddci an’ always he say to me, ‘Armand you never make a 
success, too lazy, run after the Icetlc girls too much. . . . Now he's 
my cook . first class chef, coidon bleu, Life is one funny 
ling, Meester ’Erf.” 

“(he this IS fine,” said Jimmy Her! leaning back in a high- 
hackee^ Spanish chair in the black-walnut library with a glass of 
old BoiirL)on in his liand. “Congo ... 1 mean, Armand, if i d been 
( iod and had to decide whom this city should make a million dollars 
and who shouldn I I swear you’re the man 1 should have puked.” 

“Maybe by and by the misses come in. Very pretty 1 show you ” 
lie made airly motions with his fingeis round his head. “Very 
rniuh blonde hair.” Suddenly he frowned. “But Meestci 'hit, if 
dcie IS aiiyling any time 1 can do for you, money or like dal, 
ki me know eh? It’s ten ycais now you and me \ery good 
Jiicn’. . On(‘ more drink 

On his third glass oi Bourbon Herf began to talk. Congo ’^.it 
liMemng with his heavy lips a liitlc open. occa.sionally nodding Ins 
head “The cliflcrcncc between you and me is that ytui re going 
up 111 the s(;cial scale, Atiuand, md I'm going down. . . When 
you were a messboy on a vStcamboat 1 was a horpd little eh ilk v- 
laccd kid living at tlu: Ruz My iiothcr and father did all this 
Vamcmi marble black-walnut grand Babylonian stulT . . . thcie's 
nothing more for me to do about it . . . Women are like rats, ^oll 
know, they leave a sinking ship. She’s going to marry this man 
Baldwin who’s just been appointed District Attorney. They're 
said to be grooming him tor mayoi on a fmion reform ticker . . 
The delusion of p<nvei\ that’s what's biting him Women fall for 
U like hell If T thought It'd be any '»d to me I swear Eve got the 
energy to sit up and make a million dollars. But I get no organic 
sensation out of that stuff any more Eve got to have something 
new, dilTcrent . . . Your sons'll be like that, Congo. . . . If Ed 
had a decent education and started soon enough 1 might ha\ c been 
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d great sticiitisL H Td been a little moic highly sexed I might have 
been an artist or gone in lor religion, . . . But here 1 am by jesus 
(Christ almost thirty years old and very anxious to h\c. . , . If I 
were sufficiently romantic 1 suppose Td have killed m^sell long 
ago ]ust to make people talk about me. I haven’t even got the 
conviction to make a successful diunkard.” 

‘'Looks like/* said Congo filling the little glasses again with a 
slow sSmile, “Meester *Erf, you tink too much.** 

“Oi Lourse I do Congo, of course 1 do, but what the hell arn 
I going to do about it?” 

“Well when you need a little money remembei Arm.ind Duval. 
. . . Want a chaser?” 

Herf shook Ins head. “IVc uoi to chase m\scll . . So Iuhp, 

Aimand.’* 

In the colonnaded marble hall he ran into Nevada Jones She 
was wearing orchids. “Hullo Nevada, what arc )ou doing in this 
palace of sin?” 

‘‘1 live here, what do \ou think? ... 1 nianicd a Imnd of youi'' 
the oiluT day, Arniand Duval. Want to come up and see him'” 

“Just been . , lie’s a good scf»ut.” 

“He sure is ” 

“What did \oii do with little Tony Hunter?*’ 

She came close to him and spoke in a low voice. “Just forget 
about me and him will you? . Gawd the l)oy’s breath’d knock 
>ou down, . . . Tony's out of God’s mistakes. I'm through wuIj 
him. . . Found him chewing the edges of the lag rolling on ihc 
floor of the clressing-i oom one day because be was afraid lu wa^ 
going to be unfaithtiil to me with an acrobat . I told hnn L \\ 
hetteT go and be it and we busted up right then . hut honest 
I'm out foi connubial bliss this time% riglil on the level, so foi God's 
sake don’t let anybody spring about Tony or about Baldwin cithti 
nn Armand . , . though he knows he wasn’t hitching up to any 
plaster virgin. . . . Why don’t you come up and eat with us?” 

“1 can't (jood luck Nevada.” The wdiisky warm in his stomach, 
tingling in his fingers, Jimmv Herf stepped out into se\en o’clock 
Bark Avenue, whirring with taxicabs, sti caked with smehs of 
gasoline and restaurants and twilight. 

It was the first evening James Mciivalc had gone to the Wetio 
pohtan Club since he had been put up lor it; he had been alranf 
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lh.it like cairyuig j cane, it was a little old tor him He sat lu a 
deep leather chair by a window smoking a tin rly-h\c cent cigar 
with the Wall Street Journal on his knee and a copy o{ the 
Cosmopolitan leaning against his right thigh and, with his eyes on 
the night flawed with lights like a crystal, he abandoned hunsclt 
to reverie: Economic Depression. . . . Ten million dollais. . . 
After the war slump. Some smash Til tell the world. Blaciviii\d 
p\iL FOR $10,000,000. . . . Dcnsch left the country some 
days ago. . . . Blackhead incommunicado in his home at Great 
Neck. One of the oldest and most respected import and export 
firms in New York, $10,000,000. O always fair weather When 
good fellows get together. "J'hal’s the thing .about banking Even 
in a dchcil there’s mone> to be handled, collateral. These aimmercial 
propositions always entail a margin ol^ risk We get ’em coming or 
else we get ’em going, eh Mcnvalc^ That’s what old Peikiic'* said 
when CHnmngham mixed him th.it Jack Rose. . . . With a stem on 
the tabul And a good song fi hinging cleai Good connection that 
teller M.iisie knew whai she w.is doing after all . . A man in a 
position like that’s alw.iys likely lo be blackmailed. A fool not to 
[nnsccLitc , Cnrl’s cr.uy he saick married to another man nl the 
s.ime name. . Ought to be in a sanatorium, a case like rh.ii 
Ciod I’d ha 'c dusted liKs hide lor him. Cif Liimslanccs exonerated 
him completely^ c\cn mother admitted that. O Sin had ivas in had 
in I'o/yto and Fame , that’s what Jeiry used lo sing Poor old 
jerry never hid the iccling of being in gfxid right in on the ground 
floor ol the Metrojxditan ('hib. . . . <x>rncs of poor stork \ aLl 
jimmy nov/ hasn’t / ven th.U excuse, an out and onl fajluu, 
a misfit fiorn way back . Guess old man Herf was pretty wild, 
a yachtsman. Used to heai motlirr say Aunt l.il) had lo put up 
wjtli a whole lot Still he might h.i\c in.ide something oi hims('lt 
wnlh all his advantages dieamer, wanderlust . . , Cheenwn h 
Village stufl. And dad did every bit as much for him as hi* did toi 
me. . . . And this divouc now. Adultery . . . with a prostitutc^ h.^e 
as not. Probably had syphilis or something. Ten Million Dollai 
Failure 

Failure. Success. 

Ten Million Dollar Success . . . l"en Years vf Successtul 
Banking , . At the dinner of the American Bankers Association 
last night jaines Mcnvale, president ol the Rank Tiust Caunpany, 
spoke in answer to the toast ‘Ten Years of Progrexssive Banking. , . 
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Reminds me gentlemen oi the old ddrky who wns very lend of 
chicken. . . But d you will allow me a few senous words on this 
festive occasion (flashlight photograph) there is a warning note I 
should like to sound . . . feel it my duty as an American citizen, as 
president of a great institution of nation-wide, international in the 
iictter sense, nay, universal contacts and loyalties (flashlight photo- 
graph) ... At last making himself heard above the thunderous 
applause James Menvale, his stately steel grey head shaking with 
emotion, continued his speech. . . . Gentlemen you do me too 
much honour . . Let me only add that in all tn.ils and tribula- 
tions, becalmed amid the daik wateis of scoin nr spurning the 
swilt rapids of popular estimation, amid the still small hours of 
the night, and in the roar of millions at noonday, my stall, m) Inead 
of life, my inspiration has been my triune lojaltv to inv wile, my 
mother, and my flag, 

long ash trcim his cigar had broken and fallen on his knees 
James Merivalc got to his feet and gravely brushed the light ash 
off his trousers. Then he settled down again and with an intent 
liovvn began to read the article on J^'oicigii Lxcli<uigc in the Hv// 
Sucet fotitnciL 

They sit up on two stools in the lunch-wagon 

“Say kid how the hell did you come to sign u[^ on that (4d 
stow^” 

“Wasn’t anything else going out cast ” 

‘Well \ou >ure have dished v<Hir gravy this lime kid, rap’ii ’s 
a dopchcad, fust ofHeei’s the damnedest trc'ok (jut o’ Suig Sing, 
t lew’s a lot o’ bnhunks, the ole tub ain’t worth tile salvage of 
her. . . . What was your last job?” 

“Night clcik in a hotel,” 

“Listen to that eookey . . . Jesus Kuist Amighty look at a guy 
who’ll give up a good job clerkin’ in a swell hotel in Noo York 
Caty to sign on as messboy on Davy fones’ own steam yacht . . . 
A line sca-cook you’re goin’ to make.” The younger man is 
flushing. “How about that Hambuiger?” he shouts at the counter- 
man 

After they have eaten, while they arc finishing their coffee, he 
turns to Ins friend and asks in a low voice, “Say Rooney was 
you ever overseas ... in the war^” 

“1 made Saint Nazairc a couple o’ times. Why?” 
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duiino. . . It kindci gave me the itch. . 1 w is two years 
in It. Things an’t been the same. I used to think all 1 wanted was 
to get a good job an’ marry aid settle clown, an* now 1 don't give a 
damn. . I can keep a job ior six months or so an' then 1 get 
the almighty ilch, scc^ So I thought I ought to sec the orient a 
b;r. , . d’ 

“Never you mind,” says Rooney, shaking his head. “You’re gum' 
to see u, don’t you wony about that.” 

“What's the damage?” the young man asks the counterman. 

“'They must a caught you young ” 

'‘1 was sixteen when I enlisted” He picks up his change and 
Iwllows RooncY’i> broad shambling back into the street. At the end 
oi the stiect, beyond trucks and tlic roofs of warehouses, he can sec 
masts and the smt'kc of steamers and white steam rising into the 
sunlight. 

'‘Ihill down the shade,” comes the man's voice ^♦^rom the bed 

‘d saii’l, It's busted . . Oh hell, here's the whole busmtss 

doivn ” Anna almost buists oiir c Tying when die roll hits hci in 
the f.jcc, “You fix it,” she says gomg towards the bed. 

“Wlial do 1 caie, they c.m'l sec in,” says the man catching bold 
of her laughing 

‘dt s just those lights,” she moans, wearily letting hcisclf go 
!mip in his arms 

It IS a anall room the shape oi a shoebox wnth an nc'ai bed in 
lIh corner of the wall oppcjsite the window, A roar of streets uses 
to It lattling up .1 V'sliajx ' rcicss in the liiuldmg On the ceiling 
she 'an see the changing glow of clcctnc signs along Btoadwav, 
white, red, giecn, then a jumble lii'c a bubble bursting, and again 
white, red, giecn, 

‘d)h Dick I wish you’d fix that shade, those lights give me the 
Willies ” 

“'flic lights aie all right Anna, it’s like iieing in a theatic. 

It's die Day White Way, hke they used to say ” 

“That stufl's all right tor you uutuTtowr idlers, but it givte, rnc 
the w'lllies.” 

“So vou'rc workin’ for Madame Soubnne now^ aie you x^nna--^” 

“Yhui mean I’m scabbm’ . . I know it The old woman tuw 
me out an’ it was get a job oi cioak. . . ” 

“A nice girl like you Anna could alw^ays find a bo\tnend 
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'‘God you buyers arc a dirty lot. . . . You think that because 
ril go with you, rd go with anybod) . . Well 1 wouldn’t, do 

you get that?” 

“I didn't mean that Anna. . . . Gee you’ic awful quuk tonight ” 

'‘I guess It’s my nerves. . . . This strike an’ the old woman ti owin’ 
me out an’ scabbin’ up at Soubrine’s . . . it’d get anybody’s goat. 
They can all go to hell for all I ciire. Why won’t they leave you 
alone? I never did nothin’ to hurt anybody in my life. All I want 
IS for ’em to leave me alone an’ \k me get my pay an’ have a 
good time now and then. . . God Dick it’s terrible. . 1 don’t 
dare go out on the sticet for fear of ipaieeun’ some of the girls of 
my old local.” 

“Hell Anna things ain’t so had, honest I’d take you West with 
me if It wasn’t for my wife.” 

Anna’s voice goes on in an even whimper, “An' now ’cause 1 
take a shine to you and want to give you a gex^d time yon call me 
a goddam whore'.” 

“1 didn’t say no such thing 1 didn't even think it All I thought 
was that you was a dead game sport and not a kcwpic above the 
cais like most (^f ’em . Look if it’ll make ye iccl bciicr I’ll try 
an’ fix that shade,” 

Lying on hci side she watches his heavy body move jgamst the 
milky light of the window. At last his teeth chattering he comes 
back to hei. “1 can’t fix the goddam thing , , . Kerisi it’s cold " 

“Never mind Dick ^omc on to bed. . It must be late I got 
to be up there at eight ” 

lie pulls his watch fiom under the pillow. “It's hall after two 
Hello kitten.” 

On the ceiling she can sec rellectecl the changing glare ol the 
electric signs, white, red, green, then a jumble like a bubble 
bursting, then again white, green, red. 

“An’ he didn’t even invite me to the wedding. . . . Honestly, 
Florence I could have forgiven him if he’d invited me to the 
wedding,” she said to the coloured maid when she brought in the 
('otTee. It was a Sunday morning She was sitting up in bed with 
the papers spread over her lap. She was looking at a pliotogiaph 
in a rotagravLire section labelled Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cunningham 
Hop Oil For the First Lap of Their Honeymoon on his Sensational 
Se.iplane Albatross VIL “He looks handsome don’t he.?” 
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“He su' IS miss. . . . But wasn’t there anything >ou could do to 
stop cm, miss?^’ 

“Not a thing . . You see he'd said he’d have me committed 
to an asylum it I tried. . . . He knows perfectly well a Yucatan 
divorce isn’t legal.” 

Florence sighed. 

“Mcjifolks su’ do dirt to us poor girls ” 

“Oh this won’t last long You can see by her face she’s a nasty 
selfish spoiled little girl. . . And Fm his real wife before God 
and man. Loid knows i tued to warn her. Whom God has joined 
h,t no man put asunder . . . that’s in the Bible isn’t it'^ . . Florence 
ihis coffee is simply teinblc this moining. I can’t drink it. You 
go right out and make me some fresh.” 

I Y owning and hunching hei shoulders Florence went out the 
door with the tray. 

Mrs. Cunningham heaved a deep sigh and settled herself among 
liu pillows. Outside church bells were ringing ^‘(Yh Jack )oii 
dal ling I love you just the same,” she said to the picture I'hcn ohe 
kissed It “Listen deary the chvich-bclls sounded like that the 
da) we tan awa\ fiom High School Prom and got married in 
Milwaukee . , It was a lovely Sunday morning.” 7’hcu she 

st.ucd in the face of the second Mrs Cunningham. “Oh \ou,” she 
said and poked her finger through il. 

When she got to her Icet she found that the courtioom was very 
sl‘)wl\ sickcningb going round and round, the white fish-faced 
)iKlge with nose-glasses, .aces, cops, uniformed attendant'^, grey 
window's, vcilow desks, all going round and lound in the sickening 
Cose smell, iier law^yer with his whtc hawk nose, wiping ins Isald 
he. id, frowning, going round an<' round until she thought she 
w'ould throw up. She couldn't heai a word that was :>aid, she kept 
blinking to get the blur out of hci ears. She could feel Diiteh 
lichind her hunched up with his head in his hands Site didn’t daxe 
look hick Then after houis everything was sharp and clear, very 
tar away. 'Vhe judge was shouting at her, fiom the small end of a 
funnel fiis colouiless lips moving and out like the mouth of <i 
fi-.h. 

“ . And now as a man and a citizen of this great city I want 
to say a few words to the defendants. Briefly this sort of thing 
has got to stop. The unalienable rights of human life and property 
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the great men who founded this republic laid down in the consti- 
tooUon have got to be reinstated. It is the dooty of every man in 
office and out of office to combat this wave of lawlessness by every 
means in his power. Therefore in spite of what those sentimental 
newspaper wTiters who corrupt the public mind and put into the 
heads of weaklings and misfits of your sort the idea that you can 
buck tlie law of God and man, and private property, that you can 
wrench by force from peaceful citizMis what they have earned by 
hard work and brains . . . and get away with it; m spite of what 
these journalistic hacks and quacks would call extenuating circum- 
stances I am going to impose on you two highwaymen the maximum 
seventy of the law. It is high time an example was made. , . 

The judge took a drink of water, Francjc could see the little 
beads of sweat standing out from the pores of his nose. 

“It IS high time an example was made,” the judge shouted. “Not 
that I don’t feel as a tender and loving falhei the misfortunes, the 
lack of education and idccls, the lack of a loving home and tender 
caic of a mother that has led this young woman into a life of 
immorality and misery, led away by the temptations of ciucl .ind 
voracious men and the excitement and wickedness of what has been 
too well named, the jaz./, age. Yet at the moment when tliese 
thoughts arc about to temper with mercy the stern anger of the law, 
the importunate recollection rises of olhci \oung girls, pci haps 
hundreds of them at this moment m this great city about to fall 
inlo the clutches of a brutal and unsciupulous tempter like this 
man Robertson . . . for him and lus ilk there is no punishment 
sufficiently severe . . and I remember that mercy mispl.iccd is 
often cruelty in the long run. All we can do is shed a tear lor 
eiiing womanhood and breathe a prayer for the inmucni babe tliat 
this unfortunate girl has brought into the world as the fruit ol 
her shame. . . 

Francic felt a cold tingling that began at hci fingertips and ran 
up her arms into the blurred whirling nausea of her body. “1 wenty 
years,” she could hear the whisper round the court, they all seemed 
licking their lips whispering softly “Twenty years” “1 guess I’m 
going to faint,” she said to herseli as if to a fnend. Ever) thing 
went crashing black. 

Propped with five pillows m the middle of his wide colonial 
mahogany l^d with pineapples on the posts, Phineas P. Blackhead 
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his face purple as his silk dressing gown sat up and cursed. The 
big rnahogany-finishcd bedroom hung with Javanese print cloth 
instead of wallpaper was empty except for a Hindu servant in a 
white jacket and turban who stood at the foot of the bed, with 
his hands at his sides, now and then bowing his head at a louder 
gust of cursing and saying “Yes, Sahib, yes, Sahib,” 

“By the living almighty lingo you goddam yellow Babu bring 
me that whisky, or Til get up and break every bone in your body, 
do you hear, Jesus God can’t I be obeyed in my own house? When 
I say whisky I mean rye not orange juice. Damnation Here take 
He picked up a cut-glass pitcher off the night-table and slung it 
at the Hindu. Then he sank back on the pillows, saliva bubbling 
on his lips, choking for breath 

Silently the Hindi! mopped up the thick Baluchistan rug and 
slunk out of the room with a pile of broken glass m his hand 
Blackhead was breathing more easily, his eyes sank into their deep 
sockets and were lost in the folds of jagged green tids. 

lie seemed asleep when Gladys came in wearing a raincoat with 
a wet umbrella in hci hand She tiptoed to the window and stood 
looking out at the grey rainy street and the old tomblike brown- 
stone lioLises op[)ositc Foi a ''plintci of a second she was a little 
girl come in her nightgown to have Sunday morning breakfast 
with Daddy in his big bed. 

He woke up with a start, looked about him with bloodshot eyes, 
the heavy muscles of his jowl tightening under the ghastly purplish 
‘kin 

“W(dl (ilaclys where’s that i\e whisky I ordered?” 

“Oh Daddy you know what J)r Thom said.” 

“He said It’d kill me if I took mother drink. . . . Well I’m 
not dead yet am I? He’s a damned ass.” 

“Oh but you must take care of yourself and not get all excited.” 
She kissed him and put a cool slim hand on his forehead. 

“Haven’t I got reason to get excited? If I had my hands on that 
dirty lily-livercd bastaid’s neck. . . . We’d have pulled through if 
he hadn’t lost his nerve. Serves me right for taking such i yellow 
sop into partnership. . . Twenty SsC, thirty years of work all 

gone to hell m ten minutes. . . . For twenty-five years my word’s 
been as good as a banknote Best thing for me to do’s to follow the 
firm to Tophel, to hell with me. And by the living Jingo you, mv 
own flesh, tell me not to drink. . , . God almighty Hey Bob . 
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Bob. . . . Where’s that goddam ofTiceboy gone? Hey come here 
one of you sons of bitches, what do you think I pay you for?” 

A nurse pul her head in the door. 

“Get out of here,” shouted Blackhead, “none of jour starched 
virgins around me.” He threw the pillow from under his head. 
The nurse disappeared. The pillow hit one of the posts and bounced 
back on the bed. Gladys began to cry. 

“Oh Daddy 1 can’t stand it . . . and everybody always respected 
you so . . . Do try to control yourself. Daddy dear.” 

“And why should I tor Christ's sake . . ? Show’s over, why 

don’t you laugh? Curtain’s down. It’s all a joke, a smutty joke ” 
He began to laugh deliiiously, then he was choking, fighting 
for breath with clenched fists again At length he said m a biokcn 
voice, “Don’t you see that it’s only the whisky that was keeping me 
going? Go away and leave me (daclys and send that damned 
Hindu to me. I’ve always liked you better than anything in tlic 
world . .You know that Quick tell him to bring me what 1 
ordered.” 

(Uadys went out crying. Outside her husband was pacmg up 
and down the hall. “It’s those damned reporters 1 don’t know 
what to tell ’em. They say the creditors want to prosecute ” 
“Mrs. Gaston,” interrupted the nurse, “I’m aliaid you’ll have to 
get male nurses . . Really I can’t do anything with him. . . 

On the lower floor a iclephoiic was ringing, ringing. 

When the Hindu brought the bottle of whisky BLackhcad filled 
a highball glass and took a deep gulp of it 

“Ah that makes you feel better, b) the living Jingo it docs 
Achmet you’re a good fellow. . . Well I guess we’ll have to 
face the music and sell out. . . Thank (jod (iladvs is settled 
I’ll sell out every goddam thing I’ve got. I wish that precious son- 
indaw wasn’t such a simp. Always my luck to be surrounded by a 
lot of capons ... By gad I’d just as soon go to jail if it’ll do 
’em any good; why not? it’s all m a lifetime And afterwards 
when I come out I’ll get a job as a bargeman or watchman on a 
wharf I’d like that. Why not take it easy after tearing things up 
all my life, ch Achmet?” 

“Yes Sahib,” said the Hindu with a bow 
Blackhead mimicked him, “Yes Sahib . . . You always say yes, 
Achmet, isn’t that funny .?’^ He began to laugh with a choked 
I aiding laugh. “I guess that’s the easiest way.” He laughed and 
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laughed, then suddenly he couldn’t laugh any more. A pcrkmg 
spasm went through all his limbs. He twisted his mouth in an 
effort to speak Foi a second his eyes looked about the room, the 
eyes of a little child that has been hurt l>eforc it begins to cry, until 
he fell back limp, his open mouth biting at his shoulder. Achmet 
looked at him coolly for a long time then he went up to him and 
spat in his facr Immediately he took a handkerchief out of the 
pocket of his linen jacket and wiped the spittle off the taut ivory 
skin Then he closed the mouth and propped the body among the 
pillows and walked softly out of the room. In the hall Gladys 
sat in a big chair reading a magazine. “Sahib much better, he 
sleep a little bit maybe.” 

“Oh Achmet Tm so glad,” she said and looked back to her 
magazine. 

Ellen got off the bus at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
third Street. Rosy twilight was gushing out of thfr bnllianr west, 
glittered in brass and nickel, on buttons, in people’s eyes. All the 
windows on the east side of the avenue were aflame. As she stood 
with sa teeth on the kerb waiting to cross, a frail tendril of 
fragrance brushed hci face A skmnv lad with tow-hair stringy 
under a foreign -looking cap was offering her arbutus in a basket 
She bought a bunch and pressed her nose in it. May woods melted 
like sugar against hei palate. 

The whistle blew, gears ground as cars started to pour out of the 
side streets, the crossing thronged with people. Ellen felt the lad 
brush against her as he crossed at her side She shrank away 
Through the smell of the arl)utus she caught for a second the 
unwashed smell of his body, the smJI of immigrants, of Ellis Island, 
of ciowdcd tcni'menls Undci a!* the nickel plated, gold plated 
streets enamelled with Mav, uneasily she could feel the huddling 
smell, spreading in dark slow crouching masses like corruption 
oozing from broken sewers, like a mob. She walked briskly down 
the cross-street She went in a door bcsid? a small immaculately 
polished brass plate. 

Madame Soubrine 

ROBES 

She forgot everything in the cat-like smile of Madame Soubnne 
herself, a stout black-haired perhaps Russian woman who came 
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out to her from behind a curtain with outstretched arms, while 
other customers waiting on sofas in a sort of Empress Josephine 
parlour, looked on enviously. 

“My dear Mrs. Herf, wheie have you been^^ We’ve had your 
dress for a week,” she exclaimed in too perfect English “Ah, my 
dear, you wait . . it’s magnificent . . . And how is Mi. 
Harrpiscourt.^” 

“Fve been very busy. . . You sec I’m giving up my ]ob.” 

Madame Soubnne nodded and bHnkf:d knowingly and led the 
way through the ta|)estry curtains into the back of the shop, 

“Ah fa sc volt. ... 11 nc faut pas trravailler, on pent voir deja 
des routes petites rrides. Mais ils dispareaitront Forgive me, dear.” 
The thick arm round her waist squeezed her Ellen edged off a 
little. . . . “Vous la femme la plus belle de New Yorrk. . . . 
Angelica Mrs. Herf’s evening dress,” she shouted in a shrill 
grating voice like a guinea-hen’s. 

A hollow-cheeked washed-out blonde girl came m with the 
dress on a hanger. Ellen slipped off her grey tailored walking- 
suit Madame Soubrine circled round her, puning “Angelica 
look at those shoulders, the colour of the hau. . . Ah t/cst 
le reve,” edging a little too near like a cal that wants its hack 
rubbed The dress was pale giccn with a slash of scailet rind dark 
blue 

“This IS the last time I have a dress like this, Fm sick of always 
wearing blue and green. . .” Madame Soubrine, hci mouth full of 
pins, was at her feet, fussing with the hem 

“Perfect Greek simplicity, wcll-girdlcd like Diana. . . Spiritual 
with spring . . . the ultimate restraint of an Annette Kellernian, 
holding up the lamp of liberty, the wise virgin,” she was muttering 
through her pins. 

She’s right, Ellen was thinking, I am getting a hard look She 
was looking at herself in the tall pier-glass. Then my liguie’ll go, 
the menopause haunting beauty parlours, packed in boncilla, having 
your face raised. 

“Regardez-moi fa cherrie;” said the dressmaker getting to her 
feet and taking the pins out of her mouth. “C’est le chef-d’oeuvre 
dc la maison Soubrine.” 

Ellen suddenly felt hot, tangled in some prickly web, a horrible 
stuffiness of dyed silks and crepes and muslins was making her 
head ache; she was anxious to be out on the street again. 
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“I smell smoke, there’s something the matter,” the blonde girl 
suddenly cried out “Sh sh-sh,” hissed Madame Soubrine They 
both disappeared through a mirror-covcrcd door. 

Under a skylight in the hack room of Soubrine ’s Anna Cohf^n 
sits sewing the trimming on a dress with swift tiny stitches. On the 
table m front of her a great pile of tulle rises full of light like beaten 
white of egg. Charley my boy. Oh Charley my boy, she hums, 
stitching the future with swift tiny stitches. If Elmer wants to 
mairy me we might as well; poor Elmer, he’s a nice boy but so 
dreamy. F'unny he’d fall for a girl like me. He’ll grow out of it, 
f i maybe in the Revolution, he’ll be a great man. . . . Have to 
cut out parties when I’m Elmer’s wife. But mavbe wc can save 
up money and open a little store on Avenue A m a go<'id loca- 
tion, make better money there than uptown. La Pansienne, 
Modes 

I bet I could do as gocxl ns that old bitch If you was your own 
boss there wouldn’t be this fightin’ about strikers find scabs. . . . 
Equal Opportunity for All Elmer says that’s all apple-saucc. No 
hope for the wo^-kers but in the Revolution. Oh Fm jus.\ wild 
about Hut tee. And Harry* s 'jitss wild about me, , , . Elmer in a 
telephone central in a dinncr-coat, with ear-tabs, tall as Valentino, 
strong as Doug. The Revolution is declared The Fed Guard is 
marching up Fifth Avenue. Anna in golden curls with a little kitten 
undci her arm leans with him out of the tallest window. White 
tumbler pigeons flutter against the city below them. Fifth Avenue 
bleeding icd flags, glittering with mai clung bands, hoarse voices 
singing Die Rote Fahne m Yiddish; far away, fiom the Woulworth 
a banner shakers into the wind ‘Look Elmer darling’ flmer duskin 
TOR MAYOR And tlicy’ic dancing tlie Charleston in all the office- 
buildings . . . Thump Thump, That Charleston dime . . 
Thump Thump . . , Perhaps I do love him. Elmer take me. 
Elmer, loving as Valentino, crushing me to him with Doug -strong 
aims, hot as flame, Elmer. 

Through the dream she is stitching white fingers beckon The 
white tulle shines too bright Red bands clutch suddenly out of the 
tulle, she can’t fight off the red tulle all round her biting into her, 
coiled about her head. The skylight’s blackened with swirling 
smoke. The room’s full of smoke and screaming. Anna is on her 
feet whirling round fighting with her hands -the burning tulle all 
round her. 
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Ellen stands looking at herself in the pier-glass in the fitting- 
room. The smell of singed fabric gets stronger. After w.ilking to 
and fro nervously a little while she goes through the glass door, 
down a passage hung with dresses, ducks under a cloud of smoke, 
and secs through streaming eyes the big workroom, screaming 
girls huddling behind Madame Soubnne, who is pointing a 
chemical extinguisher at charred piles of goods about a table. 
They are picking something moaning out of the charred goods. 
Out of the corner of her eye she sees an arm in shreds, a scared 
black-1 cd face, a horrible naked head 

“Oh, Mrs. Hcrf, please tell them in front it’s nothing, absolutely 
nothing. . . . I’ll be there at once,” Madame Soubnne shrieks 
breathlessly at her Ellen runs with closed e\es thrcnigh the smoke- 
filled corridor into the clean air of the fitting-room, then, wlic n her 
eyes have stopped running, she goes through the curtains to the 
agitated women in the w*uting room 

“Madame Soubnne asked me to tell everybody it was nothing, 
absolutely nothing Just a little blaze in n pile of rubbish . . . 
She put it out heisclf with an extinguisher.” 

“Nothing, absolutely nothing,” the women sav one to another 
settling back onto the Empress Josephine sofas 

Ellen goes out to the street. The fire-engines arc arriving Police 
men are beating back the crowds. She wants to go away but she 
can’t, she’s waiting for something. At last she hears it tinkling 
down the street. As the tirc-cngines go clanging away, the ambu- 
lance drives up. Attendants carry in the folded stretcher. Ellen can 
hardly breathe. She stands beside the ambulanu' behind a broad 
blue policeman. She tries to puzzle out why she is so moved; it is 
as il some part of her weic going to be wrapfied in bandages, 
earned away on a strctchci Too soon it comes out, between the 
routine laces, the dark uniforms of the attendants. 

“Was she terribly burned?” somehow she manages to ask under 
the policeman’s arm. 

“She won’t die . . . but it’s tough on a girl.” Ellen elbows her 
way through the crowd and hurries towards Fifth Avenue. It’s 
almost dark Lights swim brightly in night-clear blue like the 
deep sea. 

Why should I be so excited? she keeps asking herself. Just 
somebody’s bad luck, the sort of thing that happens every day. 
The moaning lurmoil and the clanging of the fire-engines won’t 
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seem to fade away inside her. She stands irresolutely on a corner 
while cars, faces, flicker clattcnngly past her. A young man in a 
new straw lui is looking at her out of the corners of his (yes trying 
to pick her up. She stares him blankly in the face. He has on ,i 
red, green, and blue striped necktie. She walks past him fast, 
crosses to the other side of the avenue, and turn uptown. Seven- 
thirt). She’s got to meet someone somewhere, she can’t think 
where There’s a hoiriblc tired blankness inside her. Oh, dear 
what shall I do^ she wlnmpers to herself. At the next comer she 
hails a taxi “(io to liic Algonquin please.” 

She remembers it nil now, at eight o’clock she’s going to ha\c 
dinner with Judge Shamrncyer and his wife. Ought to have gone 
home to dress, (Jcorge’ll he mad when he sees me come breezing 
in like this Likes to show me off all dressed up like a Chnsimas 
tree, like an Effenbee walking talking doll, damn him. 

She sits back in the corner of the taxi with her eyes closed 
Relax, she must let herself relax more. Riche uloiTs tc; go lound 
alwass kf yed up so that everything is like chalk shrieking on a 
biackbonrcl Suppose I’d been horribly burned, like tiiat girl, dis- 
flguHxl tor life Piobably site ran get a lot of money out of old 
Soubrmc, the beginning of a career. Suppose I’d gone wuh that 
young man with the ugly necktie who tried to pick me up . . 
Kidding ovei a l).mann split in a scxla fountain, nding ujitown and 
then down again on the bus, with his knee jiressing my knee and 
his arm round rny waist, a little heavy petting in a dcjorway. . , 
Ihuc are lives to be lived if oiil) \oii didn’t care Care f(»r what, 
for whal; ihc opinion of mankind, mone\, success, Imtcl lobbies, 
health, umbrcllns, Unteda histuils . . ^ It’s like a busied mechanical 

toy the wav ihe mind goes brn al* the time. I hope they haven’t 
ordered dinner. I’ll nnkc them go somewhere ehc if tliey haven’t. 
She opens her vanity case and begins to powder her nose 

When the taxi stops and the tall di>orman opens the door, she 
steps out with dancing pointed girlish steps, pays, and turi's, her 
cheeks a litlli* flushed, her eyes sparkling wrh the glinting sc i blue 
night of deep streets, into the revohing doors. 

As she goes through the shining ^uun^^less revolving doors, that 
spin before her gloved hand touches the glass, thcic shcxits through 
her a sudden pang of something forgotten Glo\es, purse, vanity 
ease, handkcrclncf, 1 have them all. Didn’t have an umbrella 
What did I forget in the taxi-cab? But already she is advancing 
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smiling towards two grey men in black with white shirt-fronts 
getting to their feet, smiling, holding out their hands. 

Bob Hildebrand in dressing gown and pyjamas walked up and 
down in front of the long windows smoking a pipe Through the 
sliding doors into the front came a sound of glasses tinkling and 
shuffling feet and laughing and Running Wild grating hazily 
out of a blunt needle on the phonograph. 

“Why don’t you park liere for the night Hildebrand was 
saying in his deep serious voice. “Those people’ll fade out gradually. 

We can put you up on the couch.” 

“No thanks,” said Jimmy. “They’ll start talking psycho-analysis 
in a minute and they’ll be here till dawn ” 

“But you’d much better take a morning train ” 

“I’m not going to take any kind of a tram.” 

“Sav Herf did you read about the man in Philadelphia who 
was killed because he wore his straw hat on the fourteenth of 
May?” 

“By God if 1 was starting a new religion he’d be made a saint ” 

“Didn’t you read about it? It was funny as a cniuh . . I’lus 
man had the temerity to defend his stiaw hat Somebody had 
busted it and he started to fight, and in the middle of 11 one of 
these street corner heroes came up behind him and brained him 
with a piece of lead pipe. They picked him up with a cracked skull 
and he died in the hospital.” 

“Bob what his name?” 

“I didn’t notice.” 

“Talk about the Unknown Soldier. . . . That’s a real hero for 
you; the golden legend of the man who would wear a straw hat 
out of season.” 

A head was stuck between the double doors. A flush-faced man 
with his hair over his eyes looked in. “Can’t I bring you fellers a 
shot of gin . , Whose funeral is being celebrated anyway?” 

“I’m going to bed, no gin for me,” said Hildebrand grouchily. 

“It’s the funeral of Saint Aloysius of Philadelphia, virgin and 
maityr, the man who would wear a straw hat out of season,” said 
Herf “I might sniff a little gin. I’ve got to run in a minute. ... So 
long Bob.” 

“S(^ long you mysterious traveller . . Let us have your address, 
do you hear?” 
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The long front room was full of gin-bottlcs, ginger-ale boules, 
ashtra)s crowded with halt-smoked cigerettes, couples dancing, 
people sprawled on sofas. Endlessly the phonograph played Lady 
. . . lady be good A glass of gin was pushed into Herf’s hand A 
girl came up to him. 

* We’ve been talking about you . . . Did you know you were a 
man of mystery?” 

“Jimmy,” came a shrill drunken \oice, “you’re suspected of 
being the bob-haircd bandit.” 

“Why don’t you take up a career of crime, Jimmy?” said the girl 
pelting her aim round his waist “111 come to your trial, honest 
I will.” 

“How do you know I’m not.?” 

“You see,” said Frances Hildebrand, who was bringing a bowl 
of Clacked ice in fiom the kitchenette, “there is something 
mvslerions going on ” 

Hill i(jf)k the hind ol iIk girl beside him and nuHc licr dance 
wuh him She k<‘pt stumbling over his feet. He danced her 
rtJiind until he was o})|')ositc to the hall-door; ht opened the door and 
fox'lrottcd lui out into the hall Meclianically she put up her mouth 
to \\ kissed, flc kissed her quickly and reached for his hat “Good 
night,” he said The girl started to cry. 

Out in the sticet lu rook a deep breath. He felt happy, much 
nioic liappv than Greenwich Village* kisses. He was reaching lor his 
watch when he umernbered he had pawned it. 

'llic golden legend oi the m.in who would wear a stiaw hat out 
of season Jiinm\ 1 Icrf is walking west along Twenty third Stiecl, 
laughing to himself Chve me hbeity, said Patrick Hcniy, putting 
on his straw hat on the first ol Mav, give me death. And he got 
It Tliere arc no trollcy-i ars, oscasior illy a milk -wagon clatters by, 
the heartbroken brick houses of Chelsea are dark. . A taxi passes 
trailing a coni used noise oi singing. At the corner of Ninth Avenue 
he notices iw^o t >ts like holes in a triangle- white of paj^T, a woman 
in a raincoat btekons to him from a door’vay Further on tw'o 
English sailors .ire arguing ui drunken ccKkncy. The air becomes 
milky with fog as he neais the liva He can hear the great soft 
distant lowing of steamboats. 

He sits a long time waiting for a ferry in the seedy rucldy-lightcd 
waiting-room. lie sits smoking happily. He can’t seem to remcmbei 
anything, there is no future but the foggy river and the ferry loom- 
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mg big with Its lights in d row like a darky’s snnle He stands with 
Ills hat ofl at the rail and feels the rivcr-wmd in his hair. Perhaps 
he’s gone cra/y, perhaps this is amnesia, some disease witli a long 
Greek name, perhaps they’ll find him picking dewberries in the 
Hoboken 1 ubc. He laughs aloud so that the old man who came 
to open the gates gave him a sudden sidelong look, Cookoo, bats 
in the lielfry, that's what he’s saying to himself. Maybe he’s right. 
By gum if 1 were a painter, maybe thcv’ll let me paint in the nut- 
house, rd do Saint Aloysius of Philadelphia with a stiaw hat on 
his head instead of a lialo and in his hand the lead pi[)c, instrument 
ot his martyrdom, and a lililc me praying at his feet. The only 
passenger on the feriy, he roams round as if he owned it. My 
tcmpoiary yacht By Jove these are the doldrums of the night all 
right, he mutters. He keeps trying to explain lus gaiety to him- 
self. It’s not that I’m drunk. 1 may be cra/.y, but I don’t think 
so. . . . 

ik'tore the ferry leaves a hoi sc and wagon comes aboard, a 
brokendown spiing-wagon loaded witli Powers driven h\ a little 
brown man with high cheekbones. Jimmy Herf walks round it; 
behind the drooping lioise with haunches like a hat rack the little 
warjied wagon is unexpectedly merry, st.icked with pots ol scarlet 
and pink gcianiums, carnations, alyssum, forced roses, blue lobelia 
A neb smell of niaytimc earth comes Irom it, of wet flovvcr[)ots and 
greenhouses The driver sits hunched with his hat ovei his eves 
Jirnmv has an impulse to ask him wliere he is going with all those 
PoweivS, but he stifles it anti walks to the lionl of the leny. 

Out ol the empty dark fog ol the rivet, the tcrrvslip yawns all f)f 
a Midden, a black mouth with a throat oi light Hcrl Innnc.-, 
ihiongh cavcinous gloom and out to a tog bliuicJ street. Then he 
is walking up an incline. I’hcrc arc tracks below him and the 
slow clatter of a freight, the hiss of an engine At the top of a hill 
he stops to look back He can see nothing l)ui fog spaced with a file 
of blurred arc lights. 'T'hen he walks on, taking pleasure in breath- 
ing, in the beat of his blood, in the tread of his feet on the pave- 
ment, between rows of other-worldly frame houses. Ciradually the 
log ihins, a morning pearhness is seeping in from somewhere. 

Sunrise finds him walking along a cement road between dump- 
ing grounds full of smoking lubbish-piles The sun shines redly 
through the mist on rusty donkey-engines, skeleton trucks, wish- 
bones of Fords, shapeless masses of corroding metal. Jimmy walks 
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fast to get out of the smell. He is hungry; his shot's arc beginning 
to raise blisters on his big toes At a cross-ioad where the warning 
light still winks .uid winks, is a gasoline station, opposite it the 
laghtning Bug lunch-wagon Caicfully he spends his last quarter on 
breakfast. That leaves him three cents for good luck, or bad for 
that matter. A huge furnituie truck, shiny and yellow, has diawn 
up outside. 

“Sa) will you give n^ a lift^” he asks the red-haired man at the 
wheel. 

“flow fur yegoin’?” 

“1 duimv ■ . . Pretty far.” 



